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— Portrait of the Week— 


MR. MICHAEL FOOT was returned to Parliament by 
Ebbw Vale, to the admirably concealed delight 
of Mr. Gaitskell, but as something of a consola- 
tion to his party for its showin in six other 
by-elections in the previous few days. The 
Treasury gave its approval to what Mr. Harold 
Wilson, dissenting, described as ‘this £129 million 
take-over bid’ by the Americans for that part of 
the British Ford Company that they lid not own 
already. Mr. Harold Wilson, having alrea_, tailed 
in his own take-over bid for the leadership of the 
Labour Party, dropped from first place to ninth 
in the elections to the ‘Shadow Cabinet.’ 
* 


DR. VERWOERD said that he had told Mr. Mac- 
millan that the South African Republic wanted 
to stay in the Commonwealth, so long as ‘it was 
clearly understood that this would be based on 
non-interference in her domestic affairs.’ Eleven 
theologians of the Dutch Reformed Church came 
to the conclusion that the apartheid laws infringed 
‘the basic rights of people as human beings’—in 
other, and rather belated, words that they were 
un-Christian Mr Hammarskjéld warned the 
budgetary committee that the United Nations was 
living beyond its means, the Congo operation 
being something that it couldn't really afford. 
There was more shooting in the Congo, and more 
disputing about it in the United Nations. General 
Norstad, Supreme Commander, Allied Forces in 
Europe, called for the reorganisation of NATO 
as an atomic power in its own right, with a pool 
of atomic weapons available to members. Other 
news from abroad included the return to office of 
the Japanese conservative government on a ‘never 
had it so good’ programme. 
* 

UNITED sHips patrolled the coasts of 
Nicaragua and Guatemala to prevent a Cuban 
or Communist-inspired invasion. Peking news- 
papers criticised Moscow's views of Marxism. The 
Prime Minister of Laos, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, flew to Sam Neua to talk to Prince 
Souphannou Vong. leader of the Pathet Lao 
movement, about accepting aid from China. The 
Singapore Government threatened to expel Pro- 
fessor Enright for cultural criticism. The Foreign 
Office. the Home Office. and the Treasury dis- 
cussed the introduction of tourists’ identity cards 
instead of passports for holidaymakers going 
abroad, as though passports were not tourists’ 
identity cards 


STATES 


* 


BECAUSE OF THE DANGER of carrying infection on 
the tyres of competing motor-cars, the Royal 





Automobile Club’s rally was affected by foot-and- 
mouth disease, which made the invention of the 
internal combustion engine seem even less far- | 
seeing than ever. The chairman of the British | 
Motor Corporation said that its motor-cars might | 
well go up in price—like public transport in Lon- | 
don. British Railways’ receipts for the year went | 
up. which must have surprised Sir Brian Robert- | 
son, who opened the Eastern Region's electrifica- 
tion plan, and learned on Monday that the 5.28 
a.m. and the 6.18 a.m. failed at Broxbourne and 
had to be towed away; the 7.14 to Enfield and the 
7.32 to Bishop's Stortford broke down at Cam- 
bridge Heath and blocked all lines for an hour; 
five other trains had to be cancelled, and the 
guard on the 5.28 could not get back to work. Mr. 
Butler—in the debate on the Criminal Justice 
Bill—refused to consider the reintroduction of 
flogging. which made it difficult to suggest ways 
of mending the service offered by British Rail- 
ways. 


* 
THE CAMBERWELL GREEN post office was raided for 
the third time this year. The first time, the thieves 
got nothing; the second time, £6,000; this time, 
£30,000. A GPO official said that they would have 
to look into instafling a burglar alarm: ‘We can't 








have this happening all the time.’ 
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AUTO-ANTI-AMERICANISM 


Fe some time Britain has been free from 
serious outbreaks of a disease that has been 
endemic here since the war: auto-anti-Ameri- 
canism. It last broke out in full force at the time 
of Suez; since then there have been only occa- 
sional local outbreaks, few of them virulent and 
none worth taking seriously. But recently there 
have been indications that the disease is likely 
to recur—in its traditional pattern; tending to 
afflict the extremities of the body politic, the 
Right and the Left. 

The reaction to the proposed Polaris base in 
Holy Loch was one symptom: the outcry over 
Ford’s decision to buy out English shareholders, 
another. In both cases the fuss was out of all 
proportion to the deed. Admittedly—as we 
argued at the time—the Holy Loch affair. was 
badly handled; if the Prime Minister had given 
clearer advance notice of his intention to provide 
Polaris with the same facilities as land-based 
American missiles have in Britain, there need 
have been no serious alarm, apart from the pre- 
dictable wrath of the unilateralists and the natural 
concern of those who find themselves living close 
to a nuclear base of any kind. For the chauvinist 
reaction to the Ford deal, however, there is 


much less excuse. If Vauxhall, why not Ford? 

It has become a commonplace to explain away 
auto-anti-Americanism, in the form in which it 
affects the Right, as the natural and understand- 
able reaction of the former orchestra leader who 
finds himself demoted to second fiddle. This is 
true; and it is all the more humiliating when he 
finds he is forced to spend much of his time 
making soundless passes over the instrument be- 
cause he knows the strings are false, or non- 


existent. But the final 


humiliation comes when 


the new leader also finds himself in difficulties; 
to be superseded by a demonstrably great power 
is more bearable than to find oneself clinging to 
the coat-tails of a power which is itself'in diffi- 


culties. 


It is worth remembering, however, that the 
cause of ‘the difficulties, both diplomatic and 
economic, which the United States is facing arose 
largely from her exertions in providing the West 
with the means to survive Communist encroach- 
ment after the war. The funds were occasionally 
misapplied: even in Europe, about which the 
American Government was reasonably well in- 
formed, support often went to the wrong people 
because American ambassadors knew and relied 
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upon the wrong kind of contacts—a fault not 
unknown in our own foreign service. It was 
hardly surprising, in the circumstances, that 
where the Americans had little or nothing to go 
on, as in some of the countries in the Far East, 
they made worse mistakes—even when they chose 
the right men (or at least the right men at the 
time), it was occasionally only to find that dollar 
support corrupted them or their associates. 

But for all the mistakes, considering what 
American aid has done it is absurd at this stage 
to rejoice at America’s economic difficulties. The 
recent gold flurry was followed by rumours of 
dollar devaluation and by the news of the 
economy cuts imposed by the President. The 
general impression has been growing that 
Europe is at last ready to kick away the 
ladder of US support. So much the better if 
it is—but the act should be contemplated 
without malice, and with due recognition of 
the fact that Europe is in no position to sur- 
vive, let alone to enjoy, any collapse of 
American authority. For better or worse our 
fortunes remain inextricably linked with those 
of the United States. 

That is why the recurrence of auto-anti- 
Americanism on the political fringes here should 
be resisted, whatever form it takes. The fulmina- 
tions of the Daily Express on the one side and 
the Daily Worker on the other are really prefer- 
able (because at least they are explicit) to the 
more subtle denigration of the US popular today 
on the, Left wing of the Labour Party; this is 
still pursuing the line laid down by Frank 
Cousins—that if Britain renounces the Bomb 
it will be a case of the Western Alliance leaving 
us, rather than of us leaving the Western Alliance, 
should the Alliance object. 

At the weekend, for example, Richard Cross- 
man was right to argue that the public here is 
much less concerned with the reasons for the split 
in the Labour Party than with the fact of a split; 
but he was wholly wrong to dismiss the dispute 
as ‘a remote and arid controversy.’ It certainly 
is not. Whether Britain is to remain a member 
of the Western Alliance through fair and foul 
is the most important single political issue of the 
day; and the Labour Party cannot resolve its 
internal differences by pretending that it does not 
exist, or is too remote to matter. It concerns us 
vitally; and will concern us more, not less, if 
the troubles besetting the United States today 
prove hard to overcome. 


East African Federation 


i pny are many reasons why the proposal for 
an East African Federation should be 
welcomed: and none, except practical diffi- 
culties, why it should give any cause for con- 
cern. It has widespread African backing in Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Uganda (though Buganda fears 
for its status, in so large a community); and 
also the support of the more liberal and middle- 
of-the-road whites. The chief danger at the 
moment is that a decision on federation may be 
regarded as something that ¢an be left until the 
constitutional problems of the individual 


countries concerned have been settled. This 
would be a pity; for in a sense, federation should 
be an important step towards settling them—one 
of the simplest -‘ways to give the two rival African 
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nationalist parties in Kenya a common policy, as 
well as confidence in British good intentions, 
would be to guarantee them the quick con- 
stitutional advance that will be necessary if 
Kenya is to become an equal partner with 
Tanganyika. Obviously, too, it will be easier 
to achieve federal unity if the necessary frame- 
work is provided before the countries have 
had time to acquire the nationalist prickles that 
tend to make union difficult. There is no con- 
tradiction here with opposition to.a Central 
African Federation; for in the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland the bulk of the African electorate-to- 
be is overwhelmingly opposed to the idea of 
federation—at least as it is at present under- 
stood. But if an East African Federation comes 
into being, and begins to work satisfactorily, 
there is every reason to believe that the Central 
African States—certainly Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland—would be anxious to join, in 
order to enjoy the same rights as their neighbours 
to the East. 


News from Moscow 


HE ‘open letter’ from the Executive Com- 
mittee of the African Students’ Union in the 
USSR—or of those members of it who, having 
returned to the West, are now free to express 
their opinions—will be a valuable weapon in 
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the hands of those whose job it is to show 
Africans how wise they are not to be deceived 
by Moscow’s blandishments. The writers’ desire 
is ‘to call the attention of all African governments 
to the deceits, the threats, the pressures, the 
brutality and the discrimination’ with which 
African students in the USSR are treated. The 
pattern that they unfold is not new. On arrival, 
African students are lavishly welcomed and feted, 
but the moment that they show any signs of 
independence, or display any reluctance to allow 
themselves to be used as propagandists for 
Communism, they find themselves subjected to 
a variety of unpleasant pressures to induce them 
to conform. Should they remain adamant in their 
refusal to co-operate with the authorities, they 
are smeared in reports sent to their home 
countries of their indolence or drunkenness: or 
they are accused of espionage, and expelled. 

It is always unwise to place too much faith in 
isolated reports; disillusionment is apt to breed 
exaggeration, and people who have left the USSR 
sometimes suffer from claustrophobic horror of it 
in retrospect. But the experience of these African 
students accords with earlier evidence from simi- 
Jar sources. It will be interesting to hear what the 
other members of the clandestine African 
Students’ Union in Russia have to say about their 
treatment, when they return to their own 
countries. 


The Old Man Puts His Armour On 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


| oman DE GAULLE’s referendum on a pro- 
visional set of institutions for Algeria will in 
reality be a national vote on, one may hope 
against, the solution of a ‘French Algeria,’ that 
is, an Algeria that remains an integral part of the 
French Republic, governed by an executive 
authority in Paris. Herein lies the dramatic im- 
portance of the move. At present the extreme 
Right can correctly claim that its thesis—an 
Algeria that is part of France—is the only legal 
one, the expression, too, of the old republican 
principle that the territory of the mother country 
is indivisible. Algeria is today legally part of 
France. The constitution guarantees the indivisi- 
bility of the Republic. The President is guarantor 
of its integrity. The approval by a popular vote 
of a Bill that recognised the individuality of 
Algeria, and provided it with a government of its 
own—even if provisionally under the tutelage of 
Paris—would change all that. The extreme Right 
would no longer be able to act as if it was the 
sole defender of the constitution and of a republi- 
can tradition nearly a hundred and seventy years 
old. 

For that reason the Right, if it is to act at ail, 
must ‘act in the very near future. To resist deci- 
sions of the Paris government establishing an 
autonomous Algeria after their ratification by a 
popular vote would be a very different thing from 
fighting for a ‘French Algeria’ which the law still 
recognises. The principle of a referendum on laws 
about institutions is itself embodied in the con- 
stitution. The Right, however, would be appeal- 
ing to a well-established republican tradition if 
it declared that a popular vote on a person is a 
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dangerous Bonapartist institution. It requires no 
great skill of advocacy to denounce the referen- 
dum as a disguised personal plebiscite. This 
would no doubt be one of the planks in the 
ideological platform of a Right-wing coup d’état 
if it is attempted. 

But will it be? All one can say is that if the 
Right does nothing, there will have been an 
almost unparalleled case of tough men climbing 
down. The Soustelles and Bidaults, the Biaggis 
and Lagaillardes have not in the past been mere 
verbalists. In the resistance or in the coup d’état 
of May 13, 1958, or in both they have shown 
themselves as men of action. Behind them or 
alongside of them are the soldiers trained in the 
tough school of guerrilla warfare which inevit- 
ably makes of the senior officer the man who 
covers the junior officer rather than who gives 
orders to him. The unity of the army consists in 
closing the ranks to protect the comrade in 
trouble rather than in some prearranged attitude. 
It gives the initiative-to the minority. Young 
officers and officers of middle rank have been 
saying bitterly that there are limits to the toler- 
able, and that one of these would be overpassed 
if there was any prospect of M. Ferhat Abbas 
and the other rebel leaders being brought back 
to Algiers and placed in positions of authority. 
That is exactly what the nationalist Right main- 
tains would follow as the night the day if a 
separate Algerian executive were set up in Algiers. 
There is the European population of Algeria 
which hates the prospect of being ruled by the 
Moslem majority and which has so often had its 
way in the past. There is also certainly a minority 
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of Moslems tied up with the French and fearful 
of being treated as traitors. In France itself there 
is at least one important body of doubtful loyalty 
—the Paris police. The easiest way to explain its 
behaviour on the night of November 11 is to 
suppose that important elements in the Paris 
police force wished to convince the authorities 
that it was impossible to get tough with the Right 
without incommoding many innocent’and influ- 
ential people ranging from Anglo-Saxon corre- 
spondents to foreign visitors of note, not to 
mention the ordinary people who get swept into 
black marias while waiting for the bus or kissing 
goodbye at street corners. Usually in a crisis the 
Paris police is strengthened by military personnel 
and civilian riot police, but the concentration of 
these in Algiers to forestall a repetition of last 
January means that the Paris police cannot be 
reinforced—and supervised—in this way to the 
usual extent. 

The President in announcing his referendum 
is in fact relying upon the support of the Centre 
and Left, whose wishes he has in the past so 
frequently flouted. The referendum is not an 
instrument that the Left likes. On most issues 
other than Algeria the President has adopted 
attitudes that have brought the Left into opposi- 
tion—financial policy has been bourgeois; school 
policy has provided far more satisfaction to the 


Christian 


From Our 


HE ‘Secular Institute of Christian Perfection’ 

has founded its own University in Pamplona, 
the provincial capital of Navarra, at a total cost 
of over six million pounds. The organisation 
which has such an amount at its disposal is 
known as Opus Dei; the Jesuits call it ‘The White 
Freemasonry. Officially recognised by Pope 
Pius XII during the latter part of his life, its aim 
is to ‘Imitate the occult life of Christ,’ and it 
counts among its assets three Cabinet Ministers, 
several banks (Banco Popular, Banco de Madrid 
in Spain itself, Credito Andorrano in the tiny 
State of Andorra in the Pyrenees to deal 
with problems of foreign currency), a chain 
of cinemas, a_ film-distributing company 
(DIPEMFA), a tractor and automobile company 
(Barreiros), a number of university professors 
throughout Spain. Yet only the smallest part of 
their enterprises has come to light as yet, for 
Opus Dei is a secret society, having much in 
common with Freemasonry. Now that it has its 
own university it hopes to gain an even greater 
hold. 

Politically, Opus Dei is very active. Within its 
ranks two groups struggle to gain the upper 
hand: the ‘economists,’ led by the Minister of 
Finance, Ullastres; and the ‘politicians,’ who are 
anxious to avoid being too closely identified with 
the present regime, so that they can continue to 
flourish under the next one. Some four months 
ago the crisis came to a head, and the ‘economists’ 
prevailed, with the support of the boss of this 
Order, Escriva de Balaguer. They have reason to 
be pleased with themselves. Apart from General 
Franco himself they constitute the only powerful 
force within the Spanish Government. The 
Falange has long ago lost its importance, and 
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Catholic than the anti-clerical; his foreign policy 
has defied the now predominantly European con- 
victions of socialist and radical, not to mention 
the MRP; his own Bill for a nuclear striking 
force is still obstructing the parliamentary high- 
way. Even those who demonstrated for the peace 
in Algeria that he himself is seeking have been 
snubbed and bashed on the head. 

But after manceuvre and counter-manceuvre 
the President has now turned to give battle. The 
country wants peace and has no other leader with 
any hope of achieving it. The President threw 
away catastrophically his best chance at Melun. 
He has alienated his allies. He has carefully con- 
structed a political void about himself. But he 
now has his back to the wall and when he says 
that he is France, there is sufficient truth in the 
statement for it to have real force even for those 
who clearly perceive that he has made himself 
France by elimination. There is no guarantee of 
ultimate success, for the rebel leaders may turn 
their backs on the State made ready for them, 
preferring to enter by a breach rather than a 
door. But if there is to be battle between the 
President and a combination of civilian and mili- 
tary conspirators, there can be no doubt where 
the hope of peace, the hope for Algeria and the 
hope for France lie. They are with the embittered 
theorist and tactician in the Elysée Palace. 


Perfection 


Correspondent 


MADRID 
the ‘opposition’ is hopelessly disorganised. 
Recently one of the leading members of Opus 
Dei was heard to boast: ‘We intend to be the 
last Government of Franco and the first one of 
the Monarchy, and then we will start on Europe.’ 


* 


The Dean of the University of Madrid has a 
problem on his hands. He is supposed to see to 
it that his students accept Juan Carlos of Bour- 
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bon, the son of the Pretender to the Spanish 
throne, as one of them. This is not easy, as the 
young Prince never moves without his bodyguard 
of subservient, broad-shouldered shadows, all 
wearing suede ties (considered to be smart this 
year). 

In case he should one day be told to sit on 
the throne, Juan Carlos has to be equipped with 
a culture; he has already spent some time in mili- 
tary academies, and now he must study philo- 
sophy, literature, law, economics, and political 
science. As the timetable of the normal student 
does not cater for all his requirements, special 
courses are arranged for him, as well as a group 
of ‘suitable’ companions, almost exclusively the 
sons of Dukes and Counts, but with one or two 
commoners thrown in. 

Juan Carlos lives in a country house in El 
Escorial, about forty miles from Madrid, and 
comes into town every day in a chauffeur-driven 
limousine. From time to time he tries to talk to 
his fellow-students on an equal footing, yet seems 
genuinely taken aback when somebody fails to 
address him in the third person. He is plainly 
under the impression that the Monarchy has 
already been restored, and slightly resentful of 
anyone who doubts this. Still, he is of an amiable 
disposition; he says nothing. When he hears 
people calling him ‘Fabiolo’ in the gangways of 
the University, he merely blushes. 

* 


The hearing of the case against nine intel- 
lectuals accused of illegal propaganda has again 
been postponed. The suit has been dragging on 
for almost two years now. It was due to be heard 
in June, but suspended because of the ‘illness of 
one of the lawyers.’ This time the reason given 
is that two of the accused have meanwhile sought 
political asylum in France: Valentin Lopez 
Aparicio, the Delegate in Spain of the Exiled 
Republican Government, and Ignacio Sotelo, of 
the University of Madrid. 

The accused include such well-known figures 
as Dionisio Ridruejo, ex-Falange leader and now 
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‘Well, why don't we suggest that they just expel the Bantu from the Commonweal:h, Sir? 








head of a liberal opposition group, Enrique 
Tierno-Galvan, ex-Professor of Political Science 
in the University of Salamanca, Antonio Men- 
chaca, a millionaire and writer-publisher of 
liberal tendencies also, and Francisco Herrera 
Oria, whose chief claim to fame seems to be that 
he is the brother of the Archbishop of Malaga. 

The nine men are accused of ‘having conspired 
against the State and having agreed to substitute 
for it a form of Constitutional Government, 
either Monarchy or Republic, according to the 
result of a popular election, and based on a 
system of various political parties.’ Words such 
as ‘constitutional government, ‘elections,’ and 
‘various political parties’ are equivalent to a 
heresy in Spain; it is not surprising that the Pub- 
lic Prosecutor has asked for prison sentences of 
eight to twenty-four years. 

The only one of the accused against whom 
there is any definite material proof is Antonio 
Menchaca, in whose house the police found 
pamphlets advocating a campaign in favour of 
a liberal form of government. But the prosecu- 
tion is more concerned with Tierno-Galvan than 
with the others, because they are keen to find a 
justification for his illegal dismissal last month 
from the University of Salamanca. He is accused 
of having written a manifesto called Hypotheses 
in collaboration with Jose Maria Gil Robles, 
leader of the Spanish Christian Democrats, for 
the purpose of inciting Spanish opposition groups 
abroad to action. The authorities, however, have 
not considered it wise to attack Gil Robles for 
the time being; he is said to be in direct contact 
with President-elect Kennedy, and to have the 
support of several European politicians. 


* 


The placid surface of the Spanish political 
scene is also troubled by the fact that for the first 
time in the twenty-odd years of its sponsored 
history the Football Federation is facing a 
serious crisis. The Spanish man-in-the-street used 
to get rid of all his pent-up resentment in fero- 
cious hatred of all his club’s rivals; and the 
press and the radio poured oil on the fire. Even 
world affairs might be seen purely from the sport- 
ing angle; official spokesmen made the conces- 
sion of deploring the Cold War, since Russian 
teams were considered to be the only worthy 
opponents for international matches. Football, 
it was decided, was in the national interest; not 
even bullfights could compete. 

But the State, not content with this simple 
bromide, introduced football pools—and killed 
the laying goose. Spectators ceased to be emo- 
tionally involved with the fate of their own club, 
they began to stay at home, glued to the radio, 
waiting anxiously for the results. 

The situation is now desperate. The till is 
getting emptier every day. And this is not the 
worst; the real trouble is that those who no 
longer cheer their lungs out once a week may 
use their energies in a different way. There is a 
serious danger that they may even start to think. 


* 


The activities of certain Basque priests have 
been widely publicised; but it came as a sur- 
prise to read the following statement in a report 
of the Papal Nuncio’s recent speech in Bilbao: 


A priest should under no circumstances insult 
his Bishop by means of an anonymous letter. 
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Zik, Zik, Zik 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


At first sight, the newly indepen- 
dent Government of Nigeria 
seemed to be overdoing things a 
bit. To scoop up politicians, pro- 
fessors, writers, journalists, law- 
yers, from all over the world, 
fly them to Lagos and put them 
up at the newest and most 
luxurious hotel in Africa (the 
most expensive, too, I wouldn't 
wonder) was one thing. But to 
provide each of us with a brand-new Chevrolet 
or Jaguar, plus chauffeur, for the duration of our 
stay, so that at any hour of the day or night we 
could be whizzed wherever we wished to go, did 
seem to be going a trifle far. (When the resultant 
traffic-jams threatened to bring Lagos to a com- 
plete standstill it seemed to be going even 
further.) 

But the point was a simple one. As we left the 
Governor-General’s garden party at State House 
(ci-devant Government House) on the evening 
of his inauguration, we stopped to sign the book. 
Somebody apologised for taking a long time over 
it in the dark (the African night had behaved like 
a caricature of itself, swooping down from broad 
daylight to velvet blackness in an hour) An 
African bystander, with a grin water-melon 
huge, dismissed the European embarrassment. 
‘Time doesn’t matter today,’ he said; ‘today is 
the most important day for Nigeria. All that last 
month, that didn’t mean anything. But today, this 
is the last day of the colonial regime. We can 
spend anything we like. We can spend time, we 
can spend money... .” 

I recalled the story of the Jewish tailor and his 
solution to the problems of the world; today, in 
Africa, he would be saying, ‘Can you eat it, this 
independence? Can you cut it off a slice and wear 
it?’ With an average infant mortality rate of 48 
per cent. over the whole country and some of the 
most terrible slums in the world (what would 
Africa have done without corrugated iron?), the 
Chevrolets and the chauffeurs and the first-class 
aeroplane passages and the Federal Palace Hotel 
seemed, rationally considered, an outrage. But 
independent Nigeria, one of the few colonial ter- 
ritories in which the transition has taken place 
with the gradualness of inevitability, was playing 
host to the world. And if that was not enough, 
presiding over the party was that most skilful, 
many-sided, survival-fittest and guileful of Afri- 
can politicians, Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, ‘Zik’ to his 
people and to everyone else for the twenty-six 
years it has taken him to rise from an unknown 
agitator to Governor-General of Nigeria. 

In the circumstances, we could be sure that the 
party would be on a grand scale. And certainly 
no African | met so much as hinted that the 
entertainments were too lavish, and as _ the 
‘Independence fleet’ (the cars all bore registra- 
tion numbers beginning IND) streamed over the 
bridge from the hotel to inauguration or garden 
party or State lunch or football match, there 
was nothing but amused pleasure to be seen on 
the faces of the people along the route, even 
those standing at the doorways of the terrible 





corrugated-iron shacks. Indeed, the hospitality 
was carried to extraordinary lengths; in what 
other country, for instance, would you encounter 
a completely vicarious apology? Its occasion was 
my first encounter in the dark with one of the 
rain-ditches which sooner or later accommodate 
every visitor. Fortunately, it was empty, and | 
tumbled in at no greater cost than a twisted 
ankle and a variety of bruises and scrapes. But 
what struck me even more forcibly than the 
brickwork was the immediate chorus of ‘Sorry, 
sorry, sir, sorry, that came from the Africans 
nearby, who had not been even remotely to 
blame. I had fallen on their soil, and it hurt them 
even more than it hurt me. 

A tantalising hour in Ghana, during which we 
never got off the airport at Accra to which the 
plane had been diverted when Lagos misted up 
at the last moment, was the prelude to the week. 
(It was also the last occasion on which things did 
not go according to plan.) The road in from 
Lagos Airport was an epitome of what was to 
be seen in more detail later. The palm trees, set 
in grass still green from the just-finished rains; 
the slums and the slum-clearance projects; the 
shops called ‘Rainbow Store,’ “Novelty Store, 
‘Rosy Store’; the van which was carrying, accord- 
ing to the inscription on its sides, ‘De Facto 
Bread’; the ubiquitous Pepsi-Cola—ubiquitous in 
posters (‘Pepsi brings you Satchmo’—one form 
of admission to his concert had been five bottle- 
tops), and signs as well as the thing itself; the 
enormous number of barbers; the new buildings 
on the outskirts of the town, taking the principles 
of native building that had endured for centuries 
(like the filigree stonework that deepened the 
shade in front of the balconies) and giving them 
an eXcitingly modern application; the gramo- 
phone records booming or jangling from seem- 
ingly half the shacks along the route; the touching 
sight of the tiny black head bobbing along in 
the small of mother’s back, the baby being sus- 
pended in a loop of her dress; the proud, upright 
people, happy and dignified at once; the imposing 
simple new railway station; the ever-present 
green-and-white of the Nigerian national colours 
(they had even painted the entire Independence 
fleet); the exciting Italian and West German 
architecture in the centre of the town, which has 
produced office buildings that now make that 
mucky lump on the South Bank look even more 
squalid and hopeless than before; the centre- 
piece of all, Tafawa Balewa Square, with its 
handsome and ingenious fountain; the sudden 
thinning on the other side of the town, and the 
first sight of sand (I learned later that this is not 
the encroaching desert, but the reverse; it is land 
reclaimed from the swamps by dredging up sand 
from beneath the sea and simply pouring it overt 
everything in sight); the three great blocks of 
new flats, which stand as sentinels at the ap- 
proach to the hotel, and which are reserved for 
Members of Parliament (many a_ harassed 
Westminster commuter would be envious, and 
one in our party actually was); the hotel itself, 
a huge, three-block masterpiece in grey stone, 
gay with flags and newness, opened only last 
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AF 


 Yea,even thou 





You, too, can have body like mine. (Oh, bliss.) You too can stop blushing, 
dominate women, sway crowds, smell fragrant, play piano both hands. Oh rapture! 


You too can compute transfer functions... 


Oh no! Oh horror! Like holding ghostly wool. Like meeting talking dog. 
Like shooting albatross. Oh mystery. Oh despair. 


Peace, simple one. Heed. Hearken. Even latest machines (new, clean, unknowable) 
need minding. By Old Bill, moustache, oilcan? No longer. By pretty girl? Not now. 
Servo controls! Black Boxes! Black Box says ‘‘Go’’, machine goes. But... 


Machines sometimes moody, pig-headed, rebarbative, mad. (Oh grief!) 

Black Box says ‘‘Go’’. Machine sneers. Goes too far, too fast, too little, too late, 

too long, grinds teeth, vomits fire, explodes. (Oh ruin!) How control? How calculate? 
How foresee multi-millio split fractions of centigrade inch/seconds that matter? 
(Oh karma. How?) 


Wayne Kerr Equipment for Servo-System Analysis! For mechanical, electrical, 
electronic systems. For mixed systems. For You. Click, measures transfer functions! 
Click, extracts equation roots! Subdues sixth-order denominators (click). 

Laughs at quartic factors (Ha ha). 


Ho ho! You frenzied industrialist ... you, fraught technician... 
you too can measure transfer functions, equalize same, solve roots, transduce, 


sleep sound o’ nights. You too can detect statistical error... 
generate random functions... Oh glorious. Yea. oh yea! 


THE WAYNE KERR LABORATORIES LIMITED OF CHESSINGTON SURREY 
is a member company of the 


Wilmot Breeden ex 


Birmingham, London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Paris, Melbourne 
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month for Independence Day and still getting its 
finishing touches; and, along the route, the 
reason for it all; banners and posters, echoing in 
various ways the theme of the week: as the one 
outside his party headquarters said simply, ‘Zik 
of Africa, congratulations.’ 

Zik of Africa was everywhere, all week. The 
night before his inauguration, he went to a cock- 
tail party given by his old party (Zik of Africa 
is above politics now, or so they tell the Nigerian 
Marines), exactly like the prospective bridegroom 
taking leave of his bachelor cronies at a stag 
party. The party broke up at some unmention- 
able hour of the night, and Prince Hal had be- 
come King. Next day, after a traffic-jam extend- 
ing for what looked like several miles in every 
direction had finally been sorted out, he was 
installed Governor-General. The programme, 
with what even the night before had looked like 
a rather exaggerated exactitude, announced that 
things would happen at such unlikely times as 
9.47 and 10.51. In fact, the new Governor- 
General did appear in his car at the precise 
moment it had said he would, he did mount 
the dais four minutes later, the Chief Justice of 
the Federation did administer the oath to him 
six minutes after that, and he did take precisely 
eleven minutes inspecting the guard of honour. 
But then he remounted the dais to give his ten- 
minute inaugural address, and the rest of the 
proceedings were thrown spectacularly out of 
gear, to the infinite distress, we learned later, 
of the Nigerian Broadcasting Service, which was 
putting the whole thing out live. (Not to mention 
the infinite distress of us dark-suited ones, vainly 
trying to fan away a temperature of over ninety.) 
For Zik’s ten-minute formal address turned out 
to be a fifty-minute survey of the role of Nigeria 
in present-day Africa, and pretty strong stuff it 
was in places. One observer said he spent some 
of the time counting the number of Governments 
that would be entitled to protest at the terms of 
what was, after all, a speech made by the Queen’s 
representative; it must have been a formidable 
list. South Africa headed it, of course, but the 
French and the Portuguese were not far behind. 
It was a remarkable speech in more than one 
way, as a matter of fact; it included a spirited 
reading of the whole of Kipling’s ‘If,’ a curious 
authority for Zik to pray in aid on such an 
occasion. (But at least Kipling wasn’t there; when 
he ended the speech with some lines from Mr. 
Langston Hughes, I was delighted to find the 
poet sitting with modestly downcast eyes beside 
me.) 

But the tenor of the speech, however many 
Governments might protest, and however many 
of the listeners might have thought it inappro- 
priate on such an occasion (and they were few, 


was plain. After nearly three decades of being 
the stormy blackbird of Nigerian politics, three 
decades in which nobody, whether British or 
African, was ever quite sure with or against 
whom Zik stood, His Excellency has no intention 
of retiring to a purely ceremonial position at the 
vigorous age of fifty-six. He will be careful to 
give no offence to local political opinion, stand- 
ing aloof from the internal political disputes of 
the hour. But ‘Zik of Africa’ was not a slogan 
coined by accident. His Excellency’s horizons are 
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widening, not narrowing. He sees Nigeria, as do 
many others, and not without justice, as one of 
the most important stabilising forces in black 
Africa; and he sees Nigeria, with himself at its 
head, as providing the chief voice in the coming 
struggle for the rest of the continent. 

Which is going to put not a few African noses 
in other parts of the continent out of joint. The 
roll-call of those who had come to Nigeria on the 
Zik-list sounded in places like a muster of all 
the names that have figured in all the African 
nationalist movements since the war: Mboya, 
Koinange, Kaunda, Nkomo, Banda, Danquah 
(not to mention such additional figures as Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, the Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Edric Connor); there was nothing surprising in 
Zik’s saying, at the State lunch at the end of 
the week, that the room contained what must be 
‘the biggest collection of agitators and mischief- 
makers ever collected together in one place,’ nor 
in the roar of delighted laughter that greeted it. 
But when they have all gone home, it is not easy 
to see Dr. Nkrumah, for instance, cheerfully 
falling in behind the Governor-General of 
Nigeria and acknowledging his right to speak for 
Africa. Are we to see, after generations of the 
struggle between African nationalism and colonial 
regimes, a new form of struggle between different 
African nationalisms? 

Perhaps it is a little early to think of such 
things. In the first place, there is too much to do, 
in places like Central African Federation and 
the Union, on which black Africa will be more 
or less united for years to come. And in the 
second place, there is too much to do in Nigeria. 

I looked in at the House of Representatives, 
where the session begins at the very un-Commons 
hour of 9 a.m. (It was even more disorderly than 
Westminster, largely owing to the choice earlier 
in the week of an insufficiently authoritative 
Speaker, though it is of course far less childish.) 
They were debating the ratification of the defence 
agreement between Nigeria and Britain; I looked 
and listened eagerly for the unilateralists, and 
found them in Chief Awolowo’s Action Group, 
which forms the Opposition. And a feeble Oppo- 








‘Tell the management we'll declare them any 
colour they like providing it’s black.’ 
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sition they form; their leader (who, after all, hag 
neither a Wilson nor a Foot to contend With) 
denounced the agreement because he claimed that 
it signed away Nigeria’s freedom of action tg 
Britain’s interests, and cited the provision for 
Britain to use Nigerian airports in case of need, 
But he seemed a little flummoxed, as well he 
might have been, when the Prime Minister, Sir 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, uncoiled his elegant, 
white-gowned, Oxford-accented length to quote 
Awolowo’s contribution to the London talks at 
which the agreement had been initialled: ‘If 
Kano airport is insufficient, let them come to 
the Western Region.’ 

But such diversions ‘aside, how stand things for 
Nigeria? In a sense, political groupings and 
attitudes might be said to be unimportant, as the 
transient visitor cannot help getting the impres- 
sion that the entire country is in practice run by 
Mr. David Williams, the ubiquitous, all-knowing, 
all-known Mirror-Pic representative. (The chief 
newspaper of Nigeria, the Daily Times, is owned 
by the group.) Mr. Williams, a prince among 
cicerones, knows and is known by everybody in 
the country. There were times, indeed, when 
the only explanation of his ubiquity seemed to 
be either black magic or a large force of doubles; 
I would leave a party where he was in close 
conversation with a couple of Cabinet Ministers 
and a High Commissioner, and drive off to 
another. On entering the room, the first person 
I would see would be Mr. Williams, deep in 
conversation with a couple of High Commis- 
sioners and a Cabinet Minister, and sometimes 
he had even changed his suit. But his unrivalled 
knowledge of the country, its problems and 
people, is freely at the disposal of a visiting 
fireman. 

The political rivalries, which stem chiefly from 
the inter-regional suspicions (which in turn stem 
from the ancient tribal rivalries—the ultra- 
Conservative North, led by the Sardauna of 
Sokoto, perhaps the most impressive single figure 
I met, came late to the independence movement 
because it feared domination by the other regions, 
and in particular Zik’s Eastern Region, with its 
traditionally aggressive Ibo population), seem of 
small importance beside the dangers and difficul- 
ties which face the country as a whole. The rate 
of economic growth is remarkable, and given a 
continued assurance of political stability there 
should be no lack of foreign capital to keep it up; 
nevertheless, there is the usual acute balance-of- 
payments problem, and a virtually two-crop 
economy is bound to be precarious. There is 
considerable drilling for oil, and some already 
in production; but it seems that dreams of 
Nigeria’s becoming another Kuwait are prema- 
ture, as the really rich oilfields appear to be 
under the sea just outside territorial waters. 
Certainly, there is no lack of opportunity for 
investment; the poverty is cruel, and disease 
appalling (nor is its combating helped by the 
traditional reluctance of people undergoing an 
industrial revolution to submit to schemes of 
public health or even re-housing). As against this, 
however, there is a remarkable spirit of energy 
and enthusiasm, which is perhaps the most strik- 
ing single fact about the country. Nigerians, it 
seems, are the most ambitious people in Africa; 
the constant striving for self-improvement, shown 
both in the insatiable thirst for education and 
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LIFE’S 
UP 
IN THE AIR 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Higher and faster fly the jet planes— at speeds and altitudes where 
only the staunchest materials will serve. In the whirling inferno of 
jet-engine compressors, I.C.I. titanium stands up to heat and stress 
as no conventional light metal will. Titanium exhaust shrouds, 
bulkheads, even bolts and rivets, lighten the load as the airliner 
speeds through the stratosphere. But there’s still the day-after- 
tomorrow to think of — when airliners will take off vertically and 
fly at 1500 m.p.h. There’ll be new stresses and temperatures to 
meet, new problems of weight-saving to be solved, and I.0.I.’s 
scientists mean to be ready with many of the answers. In I.C.I. 
laboratories new metals like niobium and beryllium — almost 


unheard-of a few years ago—are already being groomed for a future 


that may well be brilliant and very much up in the air. 
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in the fact that everybody is a businessman or 
trader of some kind, is the most important of 
the country’s human assets. 

The danger that Nigeria’s advance faces, of 
course, is impatience. Already there are younger, 
less cool voices to be heard at the heels of the 
country’s leaders, demanding a speed-up in the 
already tragically rapid rate of ‘de-Europeanisa- 
tion’ of the public services. There is nothing as 
yet that resembles a real Left-wing group—all 
three of the main parties are profoundly conser- 
vative—but it cannot be long before such a body 
appears. On whether Sir Abubakar and his 
associates (and, for that matter, opponents) could 
contain such a movement depends much, not 
only in Nigeria but in Africa as a whole. 

But that Nigeria is a country where the people 
have taken destiny by the throat, and show every 
sign of cheerfully throttling the life out of her 
if she does not do as she is told, nobody, even 
after a bare week there, can doubt. The day be- 
fore Zik’s inauguration was remarkable not only 
for his stag party. It also saw the departure of 
Sir James Robertson, the last white Governor- 
General. On the quayside the band was drawn up, 
playing ‘Scotland the Brave’ (but not ‘Will ye 
no’ come back again?’) and ‘A Life on the Ocean 
Wave.’ The Aureol was smothered in flags and 
bunting, the Diplomatic Corps was much in 
evidence, Sir James moved among the people 
over whom he had, less and less powerfully, 
fruled, and thé crowd milled and peered and 
laughed and waved, and came into their own. 
Eventually, the goodbyes were said, and Sir 
James, tall and imposing, moved slowly between 
the divided lines to the gangway, and aboard. 
The ropes fell away, the band struck up ‘Auld 
Lang Syne,’ and an era of civilisation slipped 
gently out of Lagos Harbour. I got back into the 
green-and-white IND car, and went back to town. 
But that persistent Jewish tailor was still with 
me: ‘Can you eat it, this independence? Can you 
@ut it off a slice and wear it . . .?” 
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Billy the Kid 


By WILLIAM GOLDING 


O* the first day, Lily, my nurse, took me to 
school. We went hand-in-hand through the 
churchyard, down the Town Hall steps, and 
along the south side of the High Street. The 
school was at the bottom of an alley; two rooms, 
one downstairs and one upstairs, a staircase, a 
place for hanging coats, and a lavatory, ‘Miss’ 
kept the school—handsome, good-tempered Miss, 
whom I liked so much. Miss used the lower room 
for prayers and singing and drill and meetings, 
and the upper one for all the rest. Lily hung my 
coat up, took me upstairs and deposited me 
among a score or so of children who ranged in 
age from five to eleven. The boys were neatly 
dressed, arid the girls over-dressed if anything. 
Miss taught in the old-fashioned way, catering 
for all ages at once. 

I was difficult. 

No one had suggested, before this time, that 
anything mattered outside myself. I was used to 
being adored, for I was an attractive child in an 
Anglo-Saxon sort of way. Indeed, my mother, in 
her rare moments of lyricism, would declare that 
I had ‘eyes like cornflowers and hair like a field 
of ripe corn.’ I had known no one outside my 
own family—nothing but walks with Lily or my 
parents, and long holidays by a Cornish sea. I 
had read much for my age but saw no point in 
figures. I had a passion for words in themselves, 
and collected them like stamps or birds’ eggs. I 
had also a clear picture of what school was to 
bring me. It was to bring me fights. I lacked 
opposition, and yearned to be _ victorious. 
Achilles, Lancelot and AEneas should have given 
me a sense of human nobility, but they gave me 
instead a desire to be a successful bruiser. 


‘The Americans have got something that could destroy their whole civilisation. But 


will they use it . . 





. naah!’ 






It did not occur to me that school might have 
discipline or that numbers might be necessary, 
While, therefore, I was supposed to be writing out 
my tables, or even dividing four oranges be. 
tween two poor boys, I was more likely to be 
scrawling a list of words, butt (barrel), butter, 
butt (see goat). While I was supposed to be 
learning my Collect, I was likely to be chanting 
inside my head a list of delightful words which 
I had picked up God knows where—deebriss and 
Skirmishar, creskent and sweeside. On this first 
day, when Miss taxed me with my apparent in- 
activity, I smiled and said nothing, but nothing, 
until she went away. 

At the end of the week she came to see my 
mother. I stuck my field of ripe corn round 
the dining-room door and listened to them as 
they came out of the drawing-room. 

My mother was laughing gaily and talking in 
her front-door voice. 

“‘He’s just a little butterfly, you know—just a 
butterfly!’ 

Miss replied judiciously. 

‘We had better let that go for a while.’ 

So let go it was. I looked at books or pictures, 
and made up words, dongbulla for a carthorse; 
drew ships, and aeroplanes with all their strings, 
and waited for the bell. 

I had quickly narrowed my interest in school 
to the quarter of an hour between eleven and 
fifteen minutes past. This was Break, when our 
society at last lived up to my expectations. While 
Miss sat at her desk and drank tea; we spent the 
Break playing and fighting in the space between 
the desks and the door. The noise rose slowly in 
shrillness and intensity, so that I could soon 
assess the exact note at which Miss would ring a 
handbell and send us back to our books. If we 
were dull and listless, Break might be extended 
by as much as ten minutes; so there was a con- 
stant conflict in my mind—a desire to be rowdy, 
and a leader in rowdiness, together with the 
knowledge that success would send us back to our 
desks. The games were numerous and varied with 
our sex. The girls played with dolls or at 
weddings. Most of the time they played Postman’s 
Knock among themselves—played it seriously, 
like a kind of innocent apprenticeship. 

Tap! Tap! 
“Who’s there?’ 
‘A letter for Mary.’ 


We boys ignored them with a contempt of in- 
expressible depth. We did not kiss each other, 
not we. We played tag or fought in knots and 
clusters, while Miss drank tea and smiled in- 
dulgently and watched our innocent apprentice- 
ship. 

Fighting proved to be just as delightful as I 
had thought. I was chunky and zestful and 
enjoyed hurting people. I exulted in victory, in 
the complete subjugation of my adversary, and 
thought that they should enjoy it too—or at least 
be glad to suffer for my sake. For this reason, 
I was puzzled when the supply of opponents 
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next move...? 
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The undergraduate has burned 
midnight oil: he has engaged in 
vacation exercise: he has taken his degree. 
And then? Few engineers fee! that 
a first degree is enough. What should 
the next move be? An immediate job? 


Or a graduate apprenticeship? 
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diminished. Soon, I had to corner victims before 
I could get a fight at all. 

Imperceptibly the gay picture altered. Once 
back in our desks, where the boys were safe 
from me, they laughed at me, and sniggered. I 
became the tinder to a catch word. Amazed, 
behind my eager fists, | watched them and saw 
they were—but what were they? Appearances 
must lie; for of course they could not drive 
themselves from behind those aimed eyes, could 
not persuade themselveS that I, ego Billy, whom 
everyone loved and cherished, as by nature, 
could not persuade themselves that 1 was not 
uniquely woven of precious fabric— 

Could it be? 

Nonsense! Sky, fly, pie, soup, hoop, croup— 
geourgeous. 

But there were whisperings in corners and on 
the stairs. There were cabals and meetings. There 
were conversations which ceased when I came 
near. Suddenly in Break, when I tried to fight, 
the opposition fled with screams of hysterical 
laughter, then combined in democratic strength 
and hurled itself on my back. As for the little 
girls, they no longer played Postman’s Knock, 
but danced on the skirts of the scrum, and 
screamed encouragement to the just majority. 


That Break ended early. When we were back at 
our desks, I found my rubber was gone, and no 
one would lend me another. But I needed a 
rubber, so I chewed up a piece of paper and used 
that. Miss detected my fault and cried out in 
mixed horror and amusement. Now the stigma 
of dirt was added to the others. 


At the end of the morning I was left discon- 
solate in my desk. The other boys and girls 
clamoured out purposefully. I wandered after 
them, puzzled at a changing world. But they had 
not gone far. They were grouped on the cobbles 
of the alley, outside the door. The boys stood 
warily in a semi-circle, their satchels swinging 
loose like inconvenient shillelaghs. The girls were 
ranged behind them, ready to send their men into 
the firing line. The girls were excited and 
giggling, but the boys were pale and grim. 


‘Go on!’ shouted the girls, ‘go on!’ 
The boys took cautious steps forward. 


Now I saw what was to happen—felt shame, 
and the bitterness of all my seven beings. 
Humiliation gave me strength. A rolled-up exer- 
cise book became an epic sword. I went mad. 
With what felt like a roar, but must really have 
been a pig-squeal, I leapt at the nearest boy 
and hit him squarely on the nose. Then I was 
round the semi-circle, hewing and thumping like 
Achilles in the river bed. The screams of the 
little girls went needle sharp. A second or two 
later, they and the boys were broken and 
running up the alley, piling through the narrow 
entry, erupting into the street. 

I stood alone on the cobbles and a wave of 
passionate sorrow engulfed me. Indignation and 
affront, shame and frustration took command 
of my muscles and my lungs. My voice rose in a 
sustained howl, for all the world as though I had 
been the loser, and they had chased Achilles 
back to his tent. I began to zigzag up the alley, 
head back, my voice serenading a vast sorrow in 
the sky. My feet found their way along the High 
Street, and my sorrow went before me like a 
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brass band. Past the Antique Shoppe, the Inter- 
national Stores, Barclay’s Bank; past the tobac- 
conist’s and the Green Dragon, with head back, 
and grief as shrill and steady as a siren—— 


* 


How can one record and not invent? Is there 
any point in understanding the nature of a small 
boy crying? Yet if | am to tell the small, the un- 
important truth, it is a fact that my sorrows 
diminished unexpectedly and woefully up the 
street. What had been universal, became an army 
with banners, became soon so small that I could 
carry it before me, as it were, in two hands. Still 
indignant, still humiliated, still moving zigzag, 
with little running impulses and moments of 
pause, I had my grief where I could hold it out 
and see it—look! Some complexity of nature 
added three persons to my seven devils—or 
perhaps brought three of the seven to my notice. 
There was Billy grieving, smitten to the heart; 
there was Billy who felt the unfairness of having 
to get this grief all the way home where his 
mother could inspect it; and there was scientific 
Billy, who was rapidly acquiring know-how. 

I suspected that my reservoirs were not suffi- 
cient for the waters of lamentation, suspected 
that my voice would disappear, and that. I was 
incapable of a half-mile’s sustained emotion. |! 
began to run, therefore, so that my sorrow 
would last. When suspicion turned to certainty, I 
cut my crying to a whimper and settled to the 
business of getting it home. Past the Aylesbury 
Arms, across the London Road, through Oxford 
Street by the Wesleyan Chapel, turn left for the 
last climb in the Green—and there my feelings 
inflated like a balloon, so that I did the last 
twenty yards as tragically as I could have wished, 
swimming through an ocean of sorrow, all, 
paradoxically enough, quite, quite genuine— 
swung on the front door knob, stumbled in, 
staggered to my mother— 

“Why, Billy! Whatever’s the matter?’ 

—balloon burst, floods, tempests, hurricanes, 
rage and anguish—a monstrous yell— 

‘THEY DON’T LIKE ME!’ 

My mother administered consolation and the 
hesitant suggestion that perhaps some of the 
transaction had been my fault. But I was beyond 
the reach of such footling ideas. She comforted, 
my father and Lily hovered, until at last I was 
quiet enough to eat. My mother put on her 
enormous hat and went out with an expression 
of grim purpose. When she came back, she said 
she thought everything would be all right. I 
continued to eat and sniff and hiccup. I brooded 
righteously on what was going to happen to my 
school-fellows now that my mother had taken a 
hand. They were, I thought, probably being sent 
to bed without anything to eat, and it would 
serve them right and teach them to like me and 
not be cruel. After lunch, I enjoyed. myself 
darkly (skaffole, birk, rake), inventing possible 
punishments for them—lovely punishments. 

Miss called later and had a long talk with my 
mother in the drawing-room. As she left, I stuck 
my field of ripe corn round the dining-room door 
again and saw them. 

‘Bring him along a quarter of an hour late, 
said Miss. “That’s all I shall need.’ 

My mother inclined her stately head. 
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‘I know the children don’t really mean any 
harm—but Billy is so sensitive.’ 

We were back to normal again, then. That 
night, I suffered my usual terrors; but the morn- 
ing came and I forgot them again in the infinite 
promise of day. Lily took me to school a quarter 
of an hour later than usual. We went right in, 
right upstairs. Everyone was seated and you 
could have stuck a fork into the air of noiseless 
excitement. I sat in my desk, Lily went, and 
school began. Wherever I looked there were 
faces that smiled shyly at me. I inspected them 
for signs of damage but no one seemed to have 
sufféred any crippling torment. I reached for a 
rubber, and a girl in pink and plaits leaned over, 

‘Borrow mine.’ 

A boy offered me a handkerchief. Another 
passed me a note with ‘wil you jine my ggang’ 
written on it. | was in. We began to say our 
tables and I only had to pause for breath before 
giving an answer to six sevens for a gale of 
whispers to suggest sums varying from thirty- 
nine to forty-five. Dear Miss had done her work 
well, and today I should enjoy hearing her 
fifteen minutes’ homily on brotherly love. In- 
deed, school seemed likely to come to a full 
stop from sheer excess of charity; so Miss, 
smiling remotely, said we would have an extra 
long break. My heart leapt, because I thought 
that now we could get on with some really fierce, 
friendly fighting, with even a bloody nose. But 
Miss produced a train set. When the other boys 
got down to fixing rails, the girls, inexpressibly 
moved by the homily, seized me in posse. | never 
stood a chance against those excited arms, those 
tough, silken chests, those bird-whistling mouths, 
that mass of satin and serge and wool and pig- 
tails and ribbons. Before | knew where | was, I 
found myself, my cornflowers popping out of 
my head, playing Postman’s Knock. 

The first girl to go outside set the pattern. 

‘A parcel for Billy Golding!’ 

In and out I went like a weaver’s shuttle, 
pecked, pushed, hugged, mouthed and mauled, 
in and out from fair to dark to red, from Eunice 
who had had fever and a crop, to big Martha 
who could sit on her hair. 

I kissed the lot. 

This was, I suppose, my first lesson; and I 
cannot think it was successful. For | did not 
know about the homily. I merely felt that the 
boys and girls who tried to do democratic 
justice on me had been shown to be wrong. I 
was, and now they knew it, a thoroughly likeable 
character. | was unique and precious after all; 
and I still wondered what punishments their 
parents had found for them which had forced 
them to realise the truth. 

I still refused to do my lessons, confronting 
Miss with an impenetrable placidity. I still en- 
joyed fighting if I was given the chance. | still 
had no suspicion that Billy was anything but 
perfect. At the end of term, when | went down 
to Cornwall, I sat in a crowded carriage with my 
prize book open on my knees for six hours 
(keroube, serrap, konfeederul), so that passengers 
could read the inscription. I am reading it now: 


Billy Golding 
1919 
Prize For 
General Improvement 
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The 


100 million 
tree plant 


The papermaker gives to the land in return for what he takes 
from it. 

In eight years Bowaters have planted 100 million trees in 
the Southern United States. The seedlings have gone out to 
Bowater tree farms and individual landowners in seven 
states and, with them, advice on forestry and tree husbandry. 
The constant renewal and improvement of the raw material 
of paper are important to the Bowater plan in North America, 
where more than 70 per cent of the organisation's manufac- 
turing assets are now located. 

Good tree farming brings benefit not only to the paper- 
maker but also to the economy of the region. For Bowaters 


investment in growth has more than one meaning. 





ROSE ISLAND, TENNESSEE 


... where Bowaters’ 100,000,000th Southern pine seedling was planted recently. 
And at Herring Cove Lake, in Nova Scotia, Bowaters are developing another 
17,000-acre tree farm. Part of Bowaters’ investment in progress. 
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Bowaters...investing in progress 
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Picture Post 


1960 


By KENNETH ALLSOP 


N the early Fifties on the third floor of 43 

Shoe Lane there was a small room which was 
used as a kind of decompression chamber for 
Hulton Press ex-editors. When I arrived on 
Picture Post the closed door was pointed out to 
me, and I was told that if one looked inside there 
was always to be found a glum huddle of transi- 
tory occupants, one or more deposed chieftains 
each flipping in mélancholy reverie over his old 
publication and tracing his downfall while he 
waited his pay-off. 

I never did summon up the callousness to try 
this peep-show and perhaps the story was largely 
allegorical, but it crystallised the atmosphere of 
that paper palace. I worked as a feature-writer 
on Picture Post for five years, and during that 
time I had six editors, one of them twice. Between 
1950 and Picture Post's end in June, 1957, it had, 
in all, eight editors, and forty-six editorial staff 
came and went; twenty-six of those were outright 
sackings, usually resulting from the changes of 
regime, and that forty-six included eight depart- 
mental editors, four girl fashion-writers, three 
overseas staff and five photographers. There was 
never, as we used to say, a dull moment on Picture 
Post; there was, in fact, hardly ever a moment 
when you were 100 per cent. sure you were 
actually still on Picture Post. I don’t know the 
traffic figures for the other magazines of the 
group, which, despite the abrupt decapitation of 
the Leader and a fair. amount of fluidity on 
Lilliput, were, 1 think, more stable than their big, 
glamorous brother. Certainly as a Picture Post 
man, you never left London without a niggling 
notion that when you returned the editor who 
had originated the assignment would have van- 
ished, and that the newcomer to the hot seat 
decidedly wouldn’t want his predecessor’s junk, 
and most probably not you, either. When Picture 
Post did expire, as was inevitable, a photographer 
was on a raft in mid-Atlantic. He got the news 
by radio-telephone, but had to glide slowly with 
the tides towards his financial settlement, trying 
to cling to the fading hope that by the time he 
got back there would be something left in the 
kitty. 

The nervous spasms of dismissals, reshuffles, 
Angry Silence resignations and policy-switches 
were, of course, a reflection of the skidding for- 
tunes of Picture Post. By the time I reached there 
its great days were long since past, although they 
still drenched the magazine in a rather cloying 
mist of nostalgia and legend. Indeed, there never 
was such a place for legend-spinning and coterie- 
cultivation. Yet even then to be on Picture Post 
was (in the eyes of a Picture Post staffer, at least) 
equivalent to belonging to a crack regiment; or, 
perhaps more accurate, to serving with RAF 
Fighter Command—but only during the Battle 
of Britain, and then at one or two exclusive Kent 
airfields. Fleet Street—the native settlement at 
the bottom of the hill—was held aloof from; 
other publications in our field of competition 
were regarded with a pitying indulgence by us 
artist-artisans, although not, let it be said, by the 
circulation department and the management. We 
Were the golden boys and girls, but—we belated 


initiates to the caste were given to understand by 
the few survivors—not so glitteringly eighteen 
carat as those of the dear dead days of yesteryear 
when the public was first smitten dazed by the 
candid camera, sent reeling by the dazzle of 
writing, and provoked to hoarse proletarian 
cheers by the fearless campaigns and the pursuit 
of visual truth. 

Once on the premises, I was never entirely 
convinced by the legend, although I had for a 
long time from a far distance admired the flair, 
the cutting-edge, the sophisticated social-realism 








ot Picture Post, and had striven to get there. Fleet 
Street, I found, was a dirty word in Shoe Lane; 
‘brilliant amateurism’ was the tone, a gay, raffish 
insouciance was the pose struck. The personalities 
and mannerisms of various enshrined forerun- 
ners contributed to an image of the Picture Post 
writer. Generically, he would be tall and slender; 
handsome but not shaved too well; Left in 
politics but silkily public school in accent; slightly 
camp but instantaneous in response to girls; a 
man as adaptable to a poignantly brief affair in 
Berlin as to prolonged danger amid Malayan 
terrorists; his hair would be longish, his tie yellow 
and floppily knotted; his writing was vivid, 
idiosyncratic, wayward—but madly ‘brilliant.’ 

It may be perceived that there is here a period 
redolence: that of the committed Thirties and 
Mass Observation, Esmond Romilly rebellion 
and the smarter divisions of the International 
Brigade, Basil Seal and The Waste Land. It was 
a consciously cherished atmosphere that, al- 
though latterly scourged by imported disaster- 
averters with unlimited trust in limited gimmicks 
such as Royalty and cheesecake, lingered stalely 
to the last. I was also surprised and depressed 
to find that. behind the brave, bright, bold front 
was a floundering inefficiency that would not be 
tolerated on a National Servicemen’s wall-news- 
paper. It is no doubt again allegory that a Picture 
Post writer-photographer team, plodding through 
the African bush in pursuit of a feature, parted 
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the elephant-grass and were face to face with 
another Picture Post writer-photographer team 
plodding in the opposite direction in pursuit of 
a feature; but it is certainly true that there was 
extraordinary duplication of effort, an embar- 
rassment of still-born spectaculars, a muddle of 
motives and Jaissez-aller licence. It seemed at one 
period that any con-man free-lance with an un- 
likely tale—perhaps getting Franco in his bath, 
or A Day In The Life Of The Soviet Spy Comp- 
troller—could shake down £100 advance expenses 
and disappear in the direction of El Vino’s. 

Some of the staff men had some lurid experi- 
ences in the old swinging days before the swash 
began to buckle, but there were also such drab 
complicatiops as when I was in Venice in periwig 
and satin knee-breeches to cover ‘the ball of the 
century’ in the Doge’s Palace, and meeting, to 
our mutual alarm, Edward Hulton and his wife, 
there also as costumed guests and who appeared 
to disapprove of the editor’s choice of story. ‘I 
know what you're going to do,” the proprietor’s 
wife told me. “You're going to write those sneer- 
ing captions.’ I denied that my attitude to the 
celebration was set in a preconceived sneer; but, 
in the event, how could one write but tartly of an 
event thronged by the international yachted set, 
to which Picture Post was supposed to have 
exclusive rights and which in fact was a-jostle 
with periwigged photographers from the world’s 
press shooting each other? 

Still, through all the improvisations and 
hazards, those attracted to the adventure of this 
kind of journalism came and, however fleeting 
their stay, left their distinguished mark on the 
pages. Picture Post had writers such as A. L. 
Lloyd, David Mitchell, James Cameron, Lionel 
Birch, Fyfe Robertson and Robert Muller, photo- 
graphers such as Thurston Hopkins, Kurt Hutton, 
Slim Hewitt, Bert Hardy, Haywood Magee and 
John Chillingworth. I joined, aptly enough, at a 
time of crisis—when the long editorship of Tom 
Hopkinson was ending in a row about the Korean 
War despatches of James Cameron, whose re- 
porting of the mistreating of North Korean 
prisoners by South Koreans was interpreted up- 
stairs as the propaganda of a paid-up member 
of the Communist Party (that the Times later 
published the same facts did not weaken this). 
Hopkinson considered the report accurate and 
important, and wished to publish it; twice it went 
into the paper, twice it was removed at the 
printers. He resigned, and so did the body of his 
editorial staff until persuaded by him to stay 
and hold the crumbling fort. The causes of the 
explosion were actually not in Korea but in Shoe 
Lane. 

* 

Picture Post was started in October, 1938, when 
Hulton was melting down the magazine empire 
inherited from his father and recasting. Under 
the editorship of Stefan Lorant, a refugee Hun- 
garian who wrote a book entitled 1 Was Hitler's 
Prisoner, its circulation quickly roared up to 
1,600,000. It was a new and arresting species on 
the British scene, although an already established 
form of graphic journalism on the Continent, 
where for some years the camera, especially the 
German miniature, had been turned from a static 
novelty in a curtained studio into a hunter in the 
jungles of life. Picture Post’s brashly startling 
success did not endure in the post-war period 
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Perhaps by then the public had got used to seeing 
itself revealed right down to its blackheads and 
its agony and laughter through the candid 
camera’s ferreting lens. Perhaps the Picture Post 
jab of drama had become anesthetised by 
familiarity: it could be summed up in a picture 
of a pretty, smudge-faced girl kissing a Com- 
mando on a bomb-site, with one of those per- 
verse, pregnant, oblique captions we used to 
write: ‘YOU KEEP ON TILL IT HURTS, 
TILL IT HURTS. You take youth by the sweet, 
slim waist. You don’t see the vanour trails. You 
see a new world. Where the bomb fell and 
sprayed the bedsteads and the bricks.’ 

Well, although possibly we erred towards pre- 
tentiousness, although we possibly tortured 
loaded meanings out of pictures, Picture Post 
was, when it was allowed to be by the popular- 
isers, always ironical towards the sham, always 
affirmative of life. But those qualities, when 
measured by the computer, did not seem com- 
mercial any more, and when, in 1951, the circula- 
tion sagged below the million and earnings 
shrank to a fraction, the counter-measures be- 
came feverish. The price waggled about from 
4d. to 5d. to 4d. to 6d. Roberta Cowell’s sex- 
change was reconstructed week by week. Topi- 
cality was tried for, or, rather, the illusion of 
topicality: real newsy red-hotness was scarcely 
possible with a three-week printing lag. The 
Queen began to appear so often on the front 
and inside that a rumour sprang up in the office 
that the printing presses were to be moved per- 
manently into the basement of Buckingham 
Palace. Legs and lingerie began to flounce over 
large areas of space, and we selected a monthly 
Personality Girl, which provided an excuse for. 
protracted all-angle studies of pleasing faces and 
figures. Picture Post became increasingly less 
concerned with the social fabric, increasingly 
more with the lace frills. 

Yet the public was not lured away from the 
new amusement of the telly; nor, probably, was 
the hard core of sprightly eggheads, who had for 
years been provided by Picture Post with a ser- 
ious and satirical eye on the world, held loyal 
by the careening zigzags in politics, policy and 
content matter. A bewildering succession of con- 
flicts and internal pressures caused this heeling 
motion. One of the bigger crises I recall was in 
the autumn of 1952 when Frank Dowling, two 
editorships later than Hopkinson, abruptly left 
for New York (Siberia with skyscrapers) and it 
was learned with consternation on the editorial 
floor that the magazine was going to come under 
the direct control of John W. Pearce, the general 
manager, and a politbureau committee. Life was 
to be our model henceforth, we learned; pictures 
were to be lavished; less text, and the writing was 
to be drained of ‘colour’ and to be more ‘factual’ 
—which meant, in the writer’s view, repeating in 
words what the photographs should already have 
said in images. 

There was an emergency lunch-time meeting 
(it was difficult ever to make a lunch-date there) 
which produced a somewhat quixotic decision by 
those who voted their dismay at this take-over by 
the financial boys. It was agreed to demonstrate 
direct our support of the proprietor, who, it was 
understood, had contested this move but had 
been talked into it. Half a dozen of us taxied to 
Hyde Park Gate, where, after reluctant admission 
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by the butler, we were seen by Mrs. Hulton (not 
yet Lady Hulton). She listened to our declaration 
of loyalty to her husband and our distrust of the 
new rule, and then said—not noticeably moved 
by this spontaneous show of faithfulness by the 
minions, we thought—that she would let Mr. 
Hulton know we had called. He could not per- 
sonally see us. He was at his club. We trooped 
out, back to the short-lived Life-style version of 
our pet and sustenance, but, inythe long term, 
back to the game of snakes and ladders, back 
to further permutations of editors and staff. 
Picture Post's last two years were as ironical 
as the most malicious joker could have devised. 
The advent of an ex-//lustrated editor brought 
about an influx of ex-J/lustrated staff, the gradual 
total disappearance of all the values and virtues 
that Picture Post had once had and its transforma- 
tion into the kind of lightweight variety show that 
had always been eyed with distant disdain. The 
irony reached preposterous heights at the very 
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end. Characteristically, Picture Post's staff 
learned that publication was ceasing from a 
Reuter’s message that chattered across the office 
tape-machine one afternoon. An office audience, 
which included the now Lady Hulton, had the 
interesting experience that evening of watching 
the editor of //lustrated explaining on television 
to a Tonight interviewer why Picture Post had 
failed. Sir Edward Hulton appeared to tell the 
assembled curdled cream of Fleet Street that 
there was a time for starting a magazine and a 
time for stopping a magazine: this was stop 
time. In the final issue Sir Edward wrote a 
valediction, which began: ‘I would be extremely 
insensitive if I did not feel strong emotion as I 
write this—my last article in Picture Post! 
Actually, by the very nature of the case, it is 
difficult. to choose the right metaphors!’ There 
were, | am given to understand although I wasn’t 
there personally to hear them, plenty flying 
around the office he could have chosen from. 


Mother—I’m Back! 


By PATRICK CAMPBELL 


Wi we're liable to get for Christmas this 
year is a tiny tartan bag containing three 
pencils in the form of miniature golf-clubs, 
another one, and a net made of string to be hung 
between two chairs, on which woollies can be 
dried without losing their shape. What we want 
for Christmas is a new parlour game, and I’ve 
got it—a divertissement so richly satisfying that 
I can’t imagine how I came to invent it with such 
ease, round about two o'clock on the morning 
of Boxing Day last year. 

We'd just passed through the unspeakable 
degradation of charades, the last one, presented 
by an aunt of mine and two helpless victims 
called Burke, being a true collector’s piece in the 
field of dramatic paralysis. 

My aunt, a slow-change artiste of infinite jest, 
whom Fate had tricked out of going on the 
boards professionally in 1902, came in with a 
look of profound solemnity, wearing a deer- 
stalker with the flaps down and one of my shirts, 
overhanging a pair of dress trousers tucked into 
red-and-white-hooped football stockings, an en- 
semble which could only have been based on the 
Eton Wall Game, though I was certain she'd 
never heard of it. 





She was followed by Mrs. Burke, a rather 
smart but tense littlke woman with the bright, 
staring eyes of a bush-baby, now hopelessly un- 
balanced by a man’s tweed cap, pulled low down 
to her eyebrows, with the peak standing out side- 
ways over one ear. She might just conceivably 
have represented Jackie Coogan wearing a black 
net cocktail dress, a swoop into transvestism too 
beastly to invite analysis. 

Behind her, after a long interval, came her 
husband, a deeply serious and thoughtful lecturer 
on economics. On his head he wore a pith helmet 
with a single paper rose protruding from one of 
the ventilation holes in the crown. 

They arranged themselves in a line in front of 
us, my aunt struggling unsuccessfully to restrain 
her laughter at the inspired humour of her dis- 
guise, while the Burkes looked like the victims 
of a firing squad composed of maniacs, who'd 
compelled them to don fancy dress in which to 
meet their end. 

We gave them a scatter of applause. 

My aunt took a pace forward. ‘First syllabie,’ 
she announced with extreme formality, indicat- 
ing that she had momentarily stepped out of 
character, and that we were not to assume that 
this was part of the show. 

She rejoined her familiars. ‘Now,’ she said, in 
a hoarse whisper. Slowly, she raised her right 
hand in the V-sign. With the other she removed 
an imaginary cigar from the general area of her 
face, which she'd inflated into global form. The 
Burkes did likewise, Mrs. Burke, through ner- 
vousness, using.the V-sign to remove her cigar, 
an effective economy which, I was surprised to 
find, had not occurred to me as a modus operandi 
before. 

My mother, having given the demonstration 
insufficient thought, called out, ‘Churchill!’ Mr. 
Burke seized swiftly and thankfully on this re- 
lease. ‘That's it,’ he said, and immediately re- 
meved his pith helmet. 

But it wasn't, as we learnt from my aunt, with- 
out further Glay. It wasn’t Churchill at all, 
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despite the powerful supporting evidence. 
It turned out, in a long and peevish altercation 
between the players, that what they were really 
doing was ‘hat,’ the first step on a colourful pro- 
gramme leading to a grand finale in a modiste’s, 
where clues were to have been laid that would 
have led us to ‘hat-box,’ if our wits had been 
razor-keen. 

“We were only doing Churchill,’ my aunt cried, 
‘to throw you off the scent!’ The fury of her 
indignation was in no way impaired by the in- 
sanity of her dress. ‘Churchill wears funny hats, 
doesn’t he?’ 

No one seemed to find this explanation fully 
satisfying, specially my mother, a long-time 
admirer of Sir Winston’s. ‘What's the idea, then,’ 
she asked truculently, ‘of the football socks? And 
Sir Winston never had his shirt hanging out in 
his life.’ 

Victor Burke ventured a thought. ‘Possibly,’ he 
said, ‘a black coat and striped trousers would 
have been more in character.’ The memory of 
that rose-tipped pith helmet was going to come 
between him and the laws of supply and demand 
for a long time to come. Mrs. Burke was encour- 
aged by the firmness of his stand. ‘Honestly,’ she 
said, ‘I’m quite sure Sir Winston doesn’t wear 
caps and if he did they'd be straight.’ Her Coogan 
image must suddenly have given her another 
stab. ‘It’s impossible,’ she snapped, ‘to act prop- 
erly if you’re wearing the wrong clothes——’ 

It was at that moment I invented the new 
parlour game. It sprang into my mind, round 
and complete, the perfect antidote to the squalid 
incompetence of charades. ‘That’s it!’ I cried. 
“You've got it, duchess! There’s no proper acting 
in charades. We’re just clowning around, numb 
with incompetence and embarrassment, trying 
feverishly to be funny—an endeavour which has 
brought trained, professional comedians, skilled 
in every artifice of timing and technique, with 
a routine worked out to the last detail and some- 
one to write their jokes——’ At this moment a 
bottle of cherry brandy which I happened to be 
holding started to play “The Bluebells of Scot- 
land.’ I put it down quickly, stopping its nonsense 
before some fool started laughing. ‘An endeavour 
which has brought trained comedians to bank- 
ruptcy, alcoholism and an early grave. If we want 
to act—and who doesn’t at two o’clock in the 
morning?—let us turn our talents to the exposi- 
tion of tragedy, an infinitely easier ride.’ 


After a pause of a couple of seconds a young 
man called Tom something or other—living, I 
calculated, on borrowed time at someone else’s 
family Christmas—suggested a game of Murder. 
‘Is that sad enough for you?’ he said. 

I put a stop to it. ‘If you can stand being 
cross-questioned by a detective who keeps telling 
you he can’t think of any more questions to ask, 
I can’t,’ I said. “We'll try this. Each of us is going 
to go out of the room in turn, have a short period 
of meditation outside and then come in again, 
and with every crumb of heart, soul, spirit and 
imagination we can summon to our aid deliver 
just one line, and mean it. Let’s see if we can 
really act, and not just muck about with pith 
helmets.” 

They couldn’t see it, though my aunt was eager 
to have a crack at anything that was going. ‘How 
do you mean?’ she said. “What do we say?’ 
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It burst, unbidden and unconsidered, upon my 
mind. 

*‘Mother—I’m back!’ 

Although I say it myself it was, even without 
rehearsal, a beautiful rendition. There was deep 
pathos in it. There were love and homesickness 
and humility and contrition, and a melting sad- 
ness for the futility of all the wasted years. It got 
even the man who wanted to play Murder. 
‘Where have you been?’ he asked respectfully. 

‘Imagine that for yourselves,’ I told them. 
‘Twenty-five years in the Siberian salt-mines, or 
for the ladies a similar spell as the plaything, in 
mid-Sahara, of a demanding Arab sheik. The 
important thing is that you’re back. You steal 
into the old familiar room and there is Mother, 
older and frailer now, but still bowed over her 
favourite spinning-wheel, just as she used to be. 
She doesn’t see you. Her back is to the door. You 
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approach her, and from the depth of your being 
you say, “Mother—I’m back!” ’ 

Suddenly, they all wanted to do it at the same 
time, and I had to steady them down. It had 
occurred to me that we wanted a real mother, a 
bowed figure at the writing desk, failing a 
spinning-wheel, who would turn slowly in tremu- 
lous wonder as the long-lost child. appeared, 
giving us something solid to play against. Unfor- 
tunately, as soon as my aunt saw that a slow turn 
and tremulous wonder were on the agenda she 
insisted on playing the mother herself, and dis- 
appeared for twenty minutes, to return with a 
black shawl over her head and burnt-cork lines 
on her face, a piece of up-staging so powerful 
that I decided to have first stab at the prodigal, 
to get the thing off the ground. 

Outside the door I made the interesting psycho- 
logical discovery that I was incapable of project- 
ing myself with complete sincerity into the role 
of a middle-aged son returning to the old manse 
after—the scenario was sketchy even in my own 
mind—twenty years beachcombing in Tahiti. I 
felt merely like myself, about to try to justify a 
passing flight of fancy before some not entirely 
sober friends and relations who, judging by the 
roar of conversation coming from within, had 
already forgotten the modest entertainment 
promised by him without. 

But that, I reasoned, was the actor’s craft, to 
induce attention for a fiction in persons nine- 
tenths occupied with their own reality. Assuming 
an expression of melancholy—brow furrowed, 
mouth turned deeply down—I opened the door 

. and immediately went into a comic routine 
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that would have disgraced a stand-in Widow 
Twankey at a Wednesday pantomime matinee jn 
Pontypridd. 

I got my finger stuck in the keyhole. I allowed 
myself to be assaulted, indelicately, by the door. 
handle. When the time came for me to deliver 
my line I seemed to be chewing gum. ‘Mother, 
I said, in a slow, Texas drawl, ‘Ah’m Buck.’ 

It was nearly the end of the new game. Most 
of them believed it was a hoax, aimed at provid- 
ing me with a solo comedy spot. I'd the greatest 
difficulty in persuading them to let me do it 
again. ‘You’ve no idea,’ I said, ‘how difficult it 
is to project yourself with sincerity. And there’s 
audience pressure as well, and door-handling, 
composition of the features, the remembrance of 
things past—it’s fascinating. Watch this.’ 

Next time I got my melancholy going much 
better and quite unexpectedly added a piece of 
business that everyone later said was extra- 
ordinarily interesting—a defensive raising of the 
right hand, on the delivery of the line—‘suggest- 
ing,’ as someone said, ‘you suspected that 
Mother’s welcome home would be accompanied 
by the throwing of decayed fruit.” 

After that they all wanted to do it more than 
ever, and they did it three or four times, each 
time revealing a new and more fascinating 
neurosis. 

Little Mrs. Burke, on her first couple of runs, 
which were severely diluted by nervousness, 
merely chirped, ‘Mother—I’m back,’ as though 
she’d been round the corner for half a pound of 
streaky. At the third attempt, however, she sud- 
denly spat out, ‘Mother—I’m back!’ with such 
vicious resentment that Mother at the writing 
table reared back in genuine fear. 

The solid Victor Burke, on the other hand, 
produced his line practically in baby talk, sug- 
gesting that his image of the reunion was 
Mummy’s enfolding arms, fortified with hot milk 
and rusks in front of the nursery fire, while the 
youth Tom, an operator of apparently draught- 
proof self-assurance, not only fell on his knees 
upon entering the room but also failed to get 
farther than the word ‘Mother——’ before being 
seized by a racking sob which, we were all 
agreed, owed nothing to artifice. 

We carried on until five o’clock or so in the 
morning, all adding or subtracting minute 
nuances from our performances until they repre- 
sented the final and definitive statement of the 
ego, and then we did it twice more each, to set 
the mould. 

I can recommend ‘Mother—I’m back!’ for 
Christmas this year, in place of charades, but 
with one word of warning. Be careful to select 
for the part of Mother a friend or relative who, 
through diffidence or lack of ambition in the 
dramatic art, is content to confine her perform- 
ance to a slow turn and tremulous wonder, or 
difficulties will ensue. 

I myself was just coming in on Take Nine, 
ready for the charged pause after elosing the 
door noiselessly behind me, when my aunt, who'd 
been getting fidgety over her admittedly modest 
responsibilities, suddenly swuhg round from the 
writing table, flung her arms wide and cried in 
a voice sonorous with emotion, ‘Rupert, my boy 
—you’ve returned!’ 

It would have taken Sir Larry himself, on a 
good night, to carry on from there. 
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The learned driver knows his stuff 
He knows it very well 

He knows that if she’s running rough 
He’ll smooth her out with Shell 
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Special Occasion 


By SIMON RAVEN 


OME six years ago, when I was in Germany, 
my friend Edward told me that there was to 

be a special dance in Hanover the following 
Saturday. A special dance? Yes, undeniably spe- 
cial; only ...er... gentlemen would attend it; 
the occasion might well be curious, and would I 
care to come with him? Further inquiry revealed 
that this frolic was to be held under the auspices 
of the Hanover branch of a network of ‘gentle- 
men’s’ clubs which ramified all over the north of 
free Germany. It didn’t ramify with much success 
in the south, Edward said, because the Catholics 
weren't keen about it. The legal position was 
tricky, but the police had been notified and had 
given a qualified and sort of semi-official bless- 
ing: a ‘gentlemen’s’ agreement had been reached. 

So the following Saturday we took rooms in a 
hotel near Hanover station, and after dinner 
Edward went to put on his costume, for fancy 
dress, although not mandatory, was encouraged 
by the organisers, and my friend felt one should 
enter into the proper spirit. Myself, I was not dis- 
posed to commit myself too far, being still at that 
time in the Army, and I remained dressed in the 
discreet dark suit I always wore when asked to 
dinner by brother officers’ wives. As ill luck 
would have it, Edward (an English student of 
advancing years) had fixed himself up with a 
parody of my own regiment's uniform. Since the 
regiment was well known in the area this was 
rather tasteless of him; but I was eventually 
able to persuade him to demote himself from 
lieutenant-colonel to private (‘more democratic’) 
and to refrain from actually wearing our badge 
in his hat. After this we set off in a taxi, Edward 
sulking somewhat at the loss of his temporary 
rank, but then cheering up at the thought of a 
Hanoverian bus-conductor who had promised to 
meet him at the ball. (‘After all, Simon, a German 
bus-conductor might have been rather scared by 
‘a colonel.’) 

We drove into one of the sections of Hanover 
which had been badly bombed and had not, at 
that time, been rebuilt. Indeed, from the taxi it 
seemed as if in the whole region there was only 
one building still standing . . . a bizarre and much- 
turreted Charles Addams affair. ‘Back entrance 
for us,’ cried Edward, who was getting over- 
excited, and scampered over three heaps of 
broken bricks to what looked like a kitchen en- 
trance. But inside and sitting behind a cash-box 
there was a grim old woman in black, who, having 
asked to see some document which Edward duly 
produced, took five marks from each of us and 
then pointed with evident disapproval towards a 
winding stairway which led up one of the towers 
I had noticed from the taxi. 

Apart from the woman in black, whom I was 
in any case inclined to regard as a witch, there 
was no sign whatever of human occupancy. It 
was, therefore, with relief and almost with delight 
that I found myself, after passing through a low 
door half-way up the tower, in an ample hall 
which was crammed to the rafters with chatter- 
ing, smirking, screeching, dancing and attitudin- 
ising hordes of fancifully dressed men. But I could 


see that the dance was in fact very well arranged. 
At the far end of the room was a long bar, behind 
which several late-adolescents got up as barmaids 
were efficiently selling everything from Stein- 
hiiger to French champagne. Half-way up the 
left-hand wall, raised on a three-foot dais, was a 
six-piece band: all its members were dressed 
roughly like the Greek Royal Guard, a style sus- 
ceptible of various subtle adjustments and there- 
fore comprehending and no doubt gratifying a 
wide range of tastes. Over to the right and under 
the windows were several little nooks and bays, 
these being filled with chairs and tables occupied 
mostly by the more elderly revellers who, like 
myself, had tended to eschew fancy dress. There 
was no doubt about it; this was no impromptu 
homosexual scrimmage of the kind that is some- 
times seen in London flats and clubs on New 
Year’s Eve: it was a proper and well-controlled 
dance, organised with all the foresight and care 
that should go to such an undertaking, but with 
the one anomalous condition that it must cater 
for an attendance which was entirely male. 

The essential orderliness of the occasion was 
reflected in the conduct of those present. For all 
the noise and movement that had overwhelmed 
me on arrival, it was soon apparent that on the 
whole the guests were simply making good- 
humoured and well-mannered use of the ameni- 
ties provided. They were behaving just like people 
at any other dance. True, some of the costumes 
were a trifle embarrassing, especially in the 
(rather rare) cases where transvestitism had been 
attempted; but, though frequently indecorous, 
they were seldom indecent and never obscene. The 
dancing itself was affectionate but not often im- 
modest: there was no ‘heavy necking’ on the 
floor, whatever might be going on under the win- 
dows... and even here no one was going further, 
mutatis mutandis, than they would have done at 
an averagely uninhibited heterosexual dance. 
There was, too, a certain discrimination: a man 
would tend to dance with the same partner most 
of the time, only abandoning him to a friend, as 
he might have abandoned his wife or girl, for an 
occasional isolated dance. No doubt, as at all 
dances, a number of people were out for a quick 
pick-up; but the rule of catch as catch can was 
not the general rule. In all, one can say, this was 
in no sense an orgy or a riot, but a definite social 
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event which had its own clearly defined prece. 
dents and examples. 

Ages seemed to vary from seventeen to seventy, 
The social classes, as far as I could tell, were en- 
tirely intermixed. Edward’s bus-conductor (who 
had appeared as soon as we arrived) was a good- 
natured plebeian with the slightly inflated sense 
of standing which, in Germany, such minor offi- 
cials commonly enjoy. On the other hand, there 
were assured-looking men of middle age who 
might have been university professors or ex- 
officers. Most of these were buying drinks for 
younger men (artisans, shopwalkers, an occa- 
sional student), who treated them with a kind of 
gay deference, without irony, without il-will and 
—this was very significant—apparently without 
that sly intent to exploit or defraud which is so 
common among young homosexuals, particularly 
those of the working class, in England. In short, 
everyone, whatever his social status, seemed to be 
there in an amateur capacity—for enjoyment. Re- 
membering comparable circles in England, | was 
surprised and pleased. But I was also anxious for 
an explanation; and since Edward was now dan- 
cing enthusiastically with the conductor. | 
accepted an invitation, given by a grey-suited and 
distinguished-looking man of about sixty, to join 
him for-a drink. 

After listening for some minutes to praise of 
England and the Lake District, where my 
acquaintance, who was something or other 
academic, had spent a happy pre-war summer 
with Professor X of Oxbridge, I inquired after 
the social standing of the company. 

‘We are of all classes, but we are careful not to 
admit young men who ask for money.’ 

‘It is all very pleasantly arranged,’ I conceded. 

“You must remember we are German. We take 
care to find out all who are of our way of think- 
ing. We give thought to these entertainments and 
we participate with our whole hearts.” 

‘So I see. But there is discipline?’ 

‘How else?’ said my academic companion. ‘To 
have pleasure you must first have order. The 
Greeks knew that.’ He thought for a moment. 
Then he said: 

‘In Germany we are very serious about... 
these matters. In England you are casual or hys- 
terical or immoral or even sometimes passionate, 
but whatever you are you are never properly 
serious. It is because you have no corporate sense. 
Here, we regard ourselves as a brotherhood—a 
German brotherhood. We are honoured to see 
you, an Englishman, as our guest, but we do not 
forget that we are really a sodality of German 
fellowmen, all of whom wish to aid the same 
cause. You follow me?’ 

‘More or less,’ I said. 

‘And so we must be careful. We cannot be dis- 
honoured by the presence of male prostitutes. 
We do not much like to see men who also like 
women. We are liberal—we must be—in matters 
of class. In other things we are more strict.’ 

‘In what things are you more strict?’ 

‘Look about you, my friend. You will see many 
Germans, some Englishmen, even a few Ameri- 
cans. But you will not see anyone who is... 
alien to you or me in blood. You will see nobody 
who is too dark and nobody who is too sallow. 
If you look all night, he said with a long, cool 
look, ‘you will see nobody who is even by the 
sixteenth part a Jew.’ 
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The Best of 
Betjeman 


Bells, hell’s and otherwise, have summoned him 

As cat-calls to his rendezvous with Faith, 

Fiddle-back chasuble, stained glass and stoup 

Unite to ask the question, Is it true? 

The point about John Betjeman is this. 

He doesn’t copy anybody else— 

A line or two, it’s true, from Tennyson 

And Browning’s ‘luncheon, luncheon all the way,’ 

The Scholar Gypsy (weren’t it such a bore 

To keep that complicated metre up)— 

As one professionally born out of time 

He likes Victorians more than Georgeoisie, 

But, like King Richard in a different sense, 

He is magnificently ‘myself alone,’ 

Owing no debt, establishing no school. 

The Best of Betjeman is Betjeman, 

Tee-jay-ee, and not anybody else, 

Original in form, so too in thought— 

Most notably original perhaps 

In thinking somehow that he cannot think. 

The reason why the public buys his books, 

Is that, unlike the rest of them, it can 

Quite understand what they are all about. 

Twice two make four in topsy-turvy way. 

Beauty and comicality join hands. 

Dark, early memories still uneffaced, 

Yet by and large it is a catalogue 

Of men and things that he has known and loved, 

Found odd and laughed about—quaintness is 
all— 

North London and the Angel Underground 

(A fallen Angel but an Angel still) 

And Oxford where the obstinate flames still burn 

(Not Cambridge where they put the candles out) 

And Cornish breakers pounding on Pentire, 

While all the baking countryside is kind, 

Lanes behind Winterbourne and Mr. Hughes 

(I'm so glad he is fond of Mr. Hughes 

Who is indeed an admirable man) 

And hymns a little bit more A than M, 

And Norm., E. E. and Dec, but less of Perp, 

Trams, beetles, gaslight and St. Phil and Jim, 

St. Olds, St. Ebbes (but less, he says, St. Ubbs, 

The patron of the Smarter Charter set) 

And Archibald and Peggy Purey-Cust, 

The earlier Wicklow and the later Lloyd, 

And Bowra, dining punctually at eight, 

Hot buttered toast and 31, West Hill, 

And Major Attlee, and the Holy Grail. 


Christopher Hollis 
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A PLEA 
FOR HELE 
TO TRAN 
THE GRAVELY 
- DISABLED 


Amazing success 
in training 

the handicapped 
to become 

useful citizens 


In 26 years, over 6,000 men and 
women have been trained to 
overcome the burden of crippling 
physical disabilities and win the 
joy of being accepted as fellow 
citizens. 


With varied disabilites, they come 
from all parts of the British Isles. 





each with a personal Everest to scale. Over 300 
are trained each year in 18 trades including 
engineering, book-keeping, shorthand /typing 
and gardening. About 95°, of those completing 
training are placed in employment. We 
need your financial support to continue to 
i, help these brave people to help 
™ > themselves. Your gift will kindle into 
flame some spark of life perhaps 
even now burning low in an 
invalid chair or a hospital bed. 








Please give generously to this 
urgent appevl for: 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR THE DISABLED 


Patron ; Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother 
President : Lt. Gen. Lord Freyberg, v.c., G.c.M.G. Chairman; E. S, Evans, C.B.E., F.R.C.S, 
Chairman of Appeals Committee : Maj. Gen. Sir Randle Feilden, K.c.v.0., C.B. C.B.E. 


Hon. Treasurer: Sir Christopher Lighton, st., u.B.8., J.P. Principal: A. E. R. Bruce, 0.8.£. 


LEATHERHEAD COURT - SURREY - Telephone: Oxshott 2204/5 
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Thinking about 
a Bank Account? 


Why not join the thousands of people 
who have already solved this problem 
with Personal Cheque Accounts 

at the Midland. It’s the easiest way 

to get a bank account of your own— 
and it is not expensive. Midland 
Bank Personal Cheques cost only 5/- 
a book of 10 and there are no 
other charges at all. You’ll want 
to know more about this service, 
introduced specially for you by 
the Midland Bank. Call in at your 
local branch —our staff there 


will be happy to help you. 





MIDLAND BANK LIMITED + POULTRY - LONDON E.C.2. 
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Something Strange 


OMETHING strange happened every day. It 

might happen during the morning, while the 
two men were taking their readings and observa- 
tions and the two women busy with the domestic 
routine: the big faces -had come during the 
morning. Or, as with the little faces and the 
coloured fires, the strange thing would happen 
in the afternoon, in the middle of Bruno’s main- 
tenance programme and Clovis’s transmission to 
Base, Lia’s rounds of the garden and Myri’s 
work on her story. The evening was often un- 
disturbed, the night less often. 

They all understood that ordinary temporal 
expressions had no meaning for people con- 
fined indefinitely, as they were, to a motionless 
steel sphere hanging in a region of space so 
empty that the light of the nearest star took 
some hundreds of years to reach them. The 
Standing Orders devised by Base, however, re- 
commended that they adopt a twenty-four-hour 
unit of time, as was the rule on the Earth they 
had not seen for many months. The arrangement 
suited them well: their work, recreation and rest 
seemed to fall naturally into the periods provided. 
It was only the prospect of year after year of the 
same routine, stretching further into the future 
than they could see, that was a source of strain. 

Bruno commented on this to Clovis after a 
morning spent repairing a fault in the spectrum 
analyser they used for investigating and classify- 
ing the nearer stars. They were sitting at the 
main observation port in the lounge, drinking 
the midday cocktail and waiting for the women 
to join them 

‘I'd say we stood up to it extremely well,’ 
Clovis said in answer to Bruno. ‘Perhaps too 
well.’ 

Bruno hunched his fat figure upright. ‘How do 
you mean?’ 

‘We may be hindering our chances of being 
relieved.” 

‘Base has never said a word about our relief.’ 

‘Exactly. With half a million stations to staff, 
iv'll be a long time before they get round to one 
like this, where everything runs smoothly. You 
and I are a perfect team, and you have Lia and I 
have Myri, and they're all right together—no 
real conflict at all. Hence no reason for a relief. 

Myri had heard all this as she laid the table in 
the alcove. She wondered how Clovis could not 
know that Bruno wanted to have her instead of 
Lia, or perhaps as well as Lia. If Clovis did 
know, and was teasing Bruno, then that would 
be a silly thing to do, because Bruno was not a 
pleasant man. With his thick neck and pale fat 
face he would not be pleasant to be had by, 
either, quite unlike Clovis, who was no taller 
but whose straight, hard body and soft skin were 
always pleasant. He could not think as well as 
Bruno, but on the other hand many of the things 
Bruno thought were not pleasant. She poured 
herself a drink and went over to them. 

Bruno had said something about its being a 
pity they could not fake their personnel report 
by inventing a few quarrels, and Clovis had 
immediately agreed that that was impossible. 
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She kissed him and sat down at his side. ‘What 
do you think about the idea of being relieved?’ 
he asked her. 

‘I never think about it.’ 

‘Quite right,’ Bruno said, grinning. “You're 
doing very nicely here. Fairly nicely, anyway.’ 

‘What are you getting at?’ Clovis asked him 
with a different kind of grin. 

‘It’s not a very complete life, is it? For any of 
us. I could do with a change, anyway. A different 
kind of job, something that isn’t testing and using 
and repairing apparatus. We do seem to have a 
lot of repairing to do, don’t we? That analyser 
breaks down almost every day. And yet. . .” 

His voice tailed off and he looked out of the 
port, as if to assure himself that all that lay 
beyond it was the familiar starscape of points and 
smudges of light. 

‘And yet what?’ Clovis asked, irritably this 
time. 

‘I was just thinking that we really ought to be 
thankful for having plenty to do. There’s the 
routine, and the fruits and vegetables to look 
after, and Myri’s story. . . . How’s that going, 
by the way? Won't you read us some of it? This 
evening, perhaps?’ 

‘Not until it’s finished, if you don’t mind.’ 

‘Oh, but I do mind. It’s part of our duty to 
entertain one another. And I’m very interested 
in it personally.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because you're an interesting girl. Bright 
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brown eyes and a healthy, glowing skin—how do 
you manage it after all this time in space? And 
you've more energy than any of us.’ 

Myri said nothing. Bruno was good at making 
remarks there was nothing to say to. 

‘What’s it about, this story of yours?’ he 
pursued. ‘At least you can tell us that.’ 

‘I have told you. It’s about normal life. Life 
on Earth before there were any space stations, 
lots of different people doing different things, 
not this 

‘That’s normal life, is it, different people doing 
different things? I can’t wait to hear what the 
things are. Who’s the hero, Myri? Our dear 
Clovis?’ 

Myri put her hand on Clovis’s shoulder. ‘No 
more, please, Bruno. Let’s go back to your point 
about the routine. I couldn’t understand why you 
left out the most important part, the part that 
keeps us busiest of all.’ 

‘Ah, the strange happenings.’ Bruno dipped his 
head in a characteristic gesture, half laugh, half 
nervous tremor. ‘And the hours we spend discuss- 
ing them. Oh yes. How could I have failed to 
mention all that?’ 

‘If you’ve got any sense you'll go on not men- 
tioning it,’ Clovis.snapped. ‘We're all fed up 
with the whole business.’ 

“You may be, but I’m not. I want to discuss it. 
So does Myri, don’t you, Myri?’ 

‘I do think perhaps it’s time we made another 
attempt to find a pattern,’ Myri said. This was a 
case of Bruno not being pleasant but being right. 

‘Oh, not again.’ Clovis bounded up and went 
over to the drinks table. ‘Ah, hallo, Lia,’ he said 
to the tall, thin blonde woman who had just 
entered with a tray of cold dishes. ‘Let me get you 
a drink. Bruno and Myri are getting philosophi- 
cal—looking for patterns. What do you think? 
I'll tell you what I think. I think we're doing 
enough already. I think patterns are Base’s job.’ 

‘We can make it ours too,’ Bruno said. ‘You 
agree, Lia?’ 

‘Of course,’ Lia said in the deep voice that 
seemed to Myri to carry so much more firmness 
and individuality in its tone than any of its 
owner’s words or actions. 

‘Very well. You can stay out of this if you like, 
Clovis. We start from the fact that what we see 
and hear need not be illusions, although they 
may be.’ 

‘At least that they’re illusions. that any human 
being might have, they're not special to us, as 
we know from Base’s reports of what happens 
to other stations.’ 

‘Correct, Myri. In any event, illusions or not, 
they are being directed at us by an intelligence 
and for a purpose.’ 

‘We don’t know that,’ Myri objected. ‘They 
may be natural phenomena, or the by-product 
of some intelligent activity not directed at us.’ 

‘Correct again, but let us reserve these less 
probable possibilities until later. Now, as a 
sample, consider the last week’s strange happen- 
ings. Vl fetch the log so that there can be no 
dispute.’ 
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‘I wish you'd stop it,’ Clovis said when Bruno 
had gone out to the apparatus room. ‘It’s a waste 
of time.’ 

‘Time’s the only thing we're not short of.’ 

‘I’m not short of anything,’ he said, touching 
her thigh. ‘Come with me for a little while.’ 

‘Later.’ 

‘Lia always goes with Bruno when he asks her. 

‘Oh yes, but that’s my choice,’ Lia said. ‘She 
doesn’t want to now. Wait until she wants to.’ 

‘1 don’t like waiting.’ 

“Waiting can make it better.’ 

‘Here we are,’ Bruno said briskly, returning. 
‘Right. . . . Monday. Within a few seconds the 
sphere became encased in a thick brownish damp 
substance that tests revealed to be both imperme- 
.able and infinitely thick. No action by the staff 
suggested itself. After three hours and eleven 
minutes the substance disappeared, It’s the in- 
finitely thick thing that’s interesting. That must 
have been an illusion, or something would have 
happened to all the other stations at the same 
time, not to speak of the stars and planets. A 
total or partial illusion, then: Agreed?’ 

‘Go on.’ 

‘Tuesday. Metallic object of size comparable 
to that of the sphere approaching on collision 
course at 500 kilometres per second. No counter- 
measures . available. Object appeared instan- 
taneously at 35 million kilometres’ distance and 
disappeared instantaneously at 1500 kilometres. 
What about -that?’ 

‘We’ve had ones like that before,’ Lia put in. 
‘Only this was the longest time it’s taken to 
approach and the nearest it’s come before dis- 
appearing.” 

‘Incomprehensible or illusion,’ Myri suggested. 

“Yes, I think that’s the best we can do at the 
moment. Wednesday: a very trivial one, not 
worth discussing. A being apparently constructed 
entirely of bone approached the main port and 
made beckoning motions. Whoever’s doing this 
must be running out of ideas. Thursday. All 
bodies external to the sphere vanished to all 
instruments simultaneously, reappearing to all 
instruments simultaneously two hours later. 
That’s not a new one either, I seem to remem- 
ber. Illusion? Good. Friday. Beings resembling 
terrestrial reptiles covered the sphere, fighting 
ceaselessly and eating portions of one another. 
Loud rustling and slithering sounds. The sounds 
at least must have been an illusion, with no air 
out there, and I never heard of a reptile that 
didn’t breathe. The same sort of thing applies 
to yesterday’s performance. Human screams of 
pain and extreme astonishment approaching and 
receding. No visual or other accompaniment.’ He 
paused and looked round at them. ‘Well? Any 
uniformities suggest themselves?’ 

‘No,’ Clovis said, helping himself to salad, for 
they sat now at the lunch table. ‘And I defy any 
human brain to devise any. The whole thing’s 
arbitrary.’ 

‘On the contrary, the very next happening— 
today’s when it comes—might reveal an unmis- 
takable pattern.’ 

‘The one to concentrate on,’ Myri said, ‘is the 
approaching object. Why did it vanish before 
striking the sphere?’ 

Bruno stared at her. ‘It had to, if it was an 
illusion.” 

‘Not at all. Why couldn’t we have had an 
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illusion of the sphere being struck? And sup- 
posing it wasn’t an illusion?’ 

‘Next time there’s an object, perhaps it will 
strike,’ Lia said. 

Clovis laughed. ‘That’s a good one. What 
would happen if it did, I wonder? And it wasn’t 
an illusion?’ 

They all looked at Bruno for an answer. After 
a moment or two, he said: ‘I presume the sphere 
would shatter and we’d all be thrown into space. 
| simply can’t imagine what that would be like. 
We should be... Never to see one another 
again, or anybody or anything else, to be nothing 
more than a senseless lump floating in space for 
ever. The chances of. . 

‘It would be worth something to be rid of your 
conversation,’ Clovis said, amiable again now 
that Bruno was discomfited. ‘Let’s be practical 
for a change. How long will it take you to run 
off your analyses this afternoon? There’s a lot 
of stuff to go out to Base and I shan’t be able to 
give you a hand.” 

‘An hour, perhaps, after I’ve run the final tests.’ 

‘Why run tests at all? She was lined up per- 
fectly when we finished this morning.’ 

‘Fortunately.’ 

‘Fortunately indeed. One more variable and 
we might have found it impossible.’ 

‘Yes,’ Bruno said abstractedly. Then he got to 
his feet so abruptly that the other three started. 
‘But we didn’t, did we? There wasn’t one more 
variable, was there? It didn’t quite happen, you 
see, the thing we couldn’t handle.’ 

Nobody spoke. 

‘Excuse me,.I must be by myself.’ 

‘If Bruno keeps this up,’ Clovis said to the two 
women, “Base will send us a relief in no time.’ 

Myri tried to drive the thought of Bruno’s 
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strange behaviour out of her head when, half an 
hour later, she sat down to work on her story, 
The expression on his face as he left the table 
had been one she could not name. Excitement? 
Dislike? Surprise? That was the nearest—a kind 
of persistent surprise. Well, he was certain, being 
Bruno, to set about explaining it at dinner. She 
wished he were more pleasant, because he did 
think well. 

Finally expelling the image of Bruno's face, 
she began rereading the page of manuscript she 
had been working on when the screams had 
interrupted her the previous afternoon. It was 
part of a difficult scene, one in which a woman 
met by chance a man who had been having her 
ten years earlier, with the complication that she 
was at the time in the company of the man who 
was currently having her. The’ scene was an 
eating alcove in a large city. 

‘Go away, Volsci said. ‘Or I'll hit you. 

Norbu smiled in a not-pleasant way, “What 
good would that do? Irmy likes me better than 
she likes you. You are more pleasant, no doubt, 
but she still likes me better, She remembers me 
having her ten years ago more clearly than she 
remembers you having her last night. | am good 
at thinking, which is better than any amount of 
being pleasant.’ 

‘She’s having her mea! with me,’ Volsci said, 
pointing to the cold food and drinks in front 
of them. ‘Aren't you, Irmy?’ 

‘Yes, Irmy,’ Norbu said. “You must choose. 
If you can’t let both of us have you, you must 
say which of us you like better.’ 

Irmy looked from one man to the other, 
There was so much difference between them that 
she could hardly begin to choose: the one 
more pleasant, the other better at thinking, the 
one slim, the other plump. She decided being 
pleasant was better. It was more important and 
more significant—better in every way that made 
a real difference. She said: ‘I'll have Volsci.’ 

Norbu looked surprised and sorry, ‘! think 
you're wrong. 

“You might as well go now. Volsci said, ‘Ha 
will be waiting for you in your room.’ 

“Yes,” Norbu said. He looked extremely sorry 
now, 

Irmy felt quite sorry too. "Goodbye, Norbu,’ 
she said. 

Myri smiled to herself. It was good, even better 
than she had remembered—there was no point in 
being modest inside one’s own mind. She must 
be a real writer in spite of Bruno’s scoffing, or 
how could she have invented these characters, 
who were so utterly unlike anybody she knew, 
and then put them into a situation that was so 
completely outside her experience? The only thing 
she was not sure about was whether she might 
not have overplayed the part about feeling or 
dwelt on it at too great length. Perhaps extremely 
sorry was a little heavy; she replaced it by 
sorrier than before. Excellent: now there was 
just the right touch of restraint in the middle of 
all the feeling. She decided she could finish off 
the scene in a few lines. 

‘Probably see you at cocktail hour, 
Volsci said, she wrote, then looked up with a 
frown as the buzzer sounded at her door. She 
crossed her tiny wedge-shaped room—its rear 
wall was part of the outer wall of the sphere, but 
it had no port—threw the lock and found Bruno 
on the threshold. He was breathing fast, as if he 
had been hurrying or lifting a heavy weight, and 
she saw with distaste that there were drops of 
sweat on his thick skin. He pushed: past her and 
sat down on her bed, his mouth open. 
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‘What is it?’ she asked, displeased. The after- 
noon was a private time unless some other 
arrangement were made at lunch. 

‘I don’t know what it is. I think I must be ill.’ 

‘11? But you can’t be. Only people on Earth 
get ill. Nobody on a station is ever ill: Base told 
us that. Illness is caused by——’ 

‘| don’t think I believe some of the things that 
Base says.” 

‘But who can we believe if we don’t believe 
Base?’ 

Bruno evidently did not hear her question. He 
said: ‘I had to come to you—Lia’s no good for 
this. Please let me stay with you, I’ve got so 
much to say. 

‘It’s no use, Bruno. Clovis is the one who has 
me. I thought you understood that I didn’t-—’ 

‘That’s not what I mean,’ he said impatiently, 
‘Where I need you is in thinking. Though that’s 
connected with the other, the having. 1 don’t 
expect you to see that, I’ve only just begun to 
see it myself.” 

Myri could make nothing of this last part. 
‘Thinking? Thinking about what?’ 

He bit his lip and shut his eyes for a moment. 
‘Listen to this,’ he said. ‘It was the analyser that 
set my mind going. Almost every other day it 
breaks down. And the computer, the counters, the 
repellers, the scanners and the rest of them— 
they're always breaking down too, and so are 
their power supplies. But not the purifier or the 
fluid-reconstitutor or the fruit and vegetable 
growers or the heaters or the main power source. 
Why not?’ 

‘Well, they’re less complicated. How can a 
fruit grower go wrong? A chemical tank and a 
water tank is all there is to it. You ask Lia about 
that.” 

‘All right. Try answering this, then. The 
strange happenings. If they’re illusions, why are 
they always outside the sphere? Why are there 
never any inside?’ 

‘Perhaps there are,” Myri said. 

‘Don’t. I don’t want that. I shouldn’t like that. 
! want everything in here to be real. Are you 
real? I must believe you are.’ 

‘Of course I’m real.’ She was now thoroughly 
puzzled 

‘And it makes a difference, doesn’t it? It’s very 
important that you and-everything else should 
be real, everything in the sphere. But tell me: 
whatever’s arranging these happenings must be 
pretty powerful if it can fool our instruments 
and our senses so completely and consistently, 
and yet it can’t do anything—anything we re- 
cognise as strange, that is—inside this puny little 
steel skin. Why not?’ 

‘Presumably it has its limitations. We should 
be pleased.’ 

“Yes. All right, next point. You remember the 
time I tried to sit up in the lounge after midnight 
and stay awake?’ 

‘That was silly. Nobody can stay awake after 
midnight. Standing Orders were quite clear on 
that point.’ 

“Yes, they were, weren’t they?’ Bruno seemed 
to be trying to grin. ‘Do you remember my telling 
you how I couldn’t account for being in my own 
bed as usual when the music woke us—you re- 
member the big music? And—this is what I’m 
really after—do you remember how we all agreed 
at breakfast that life in space must have condi- 
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tioned us in such a way that falling asleep at a 
fixed time had become an automatic mechanism? 
You remember that?’ 

‘Naturally I do.’ 

‘Right. Two questions, then. Does that strike 
you as a likely explanation? That sort of com- 
plete self-conditioning in all four of us after .. . 
just a number of months?’ 

‘Not when you put it like that.” 

‘But we all agreed on it, didn’t we? Without 
hesitation.” 

Myri, leaning against a side wall, fidgeted. He 
was being not pleasant in a new way, one that 
made her want to stop him talking even while 
he was thinking at his best. “What’s your other 
question, Bruno?’ Her voice sounded unusual to 
her. 

‘Ah, you’re feeling it too, are you?’ 

‘| don’t know what you mean.’ 

‘] think you will in a minute. Try my other 
question. The night of the music was a long time 
ago, soon after we arrived here, but you remem- 
ber it clearly. So do I. And yet when I try to 
remember what I was doing only a couple of 
months earlier, on Earth, finishing up my life 
there, getting ready for this, it’s just a vague blur. 
Nothing stands out.’ 

‘It’s all so remote.’ 

‘Maybe. But I remember the trip clearly 
enough, don’t you?’ 

Myri caught her breath. I feel surprised, she 
told herself. Or something like that. I feel the 
way Bruno looked when he left the lunch table. 
She said nothing. 

‘You're feeling it now all right, aren’t you?’ 
He was watching her closely with his narrow 
eyes. ‘Let me try to describe it. A surprise that 
goes on and on. Puzzlement. Symptoms of 
physical exertion or strain. And above alla... 
a sort of discomfort, only in the mind. Like 
having a sharp object pressed against a tender 
part of your body, except that this is in your 
mind.” 

‘What are you talking about?’ 

‘A difficulty of vocabulary.’ 

The loudspeaker above the door clicked on 
and Clovis’s voice said: ‘Attention. Strange 
happening. Assemble in the lounge at once. 
Strange happening.’ 

Myri and Bruno stopped staring at each other 
and hurried out along the narrow corridor. 
Clovis and Lia were already in the lounge, look- 
ing out of the port. 

Apparently only a few feet beyond the steel- 
hard glass, and illuminated from some invisible 
source, were two floating figures. The detail was 
excellent, and the four inside the sphere could 
distinguish without difficulty every fold in the 
naked skin of the two caricatures of humanity 
presented, it seemed, for their thorough inspec- 
tion, a presumption given added weight by the 
slow rotation of the pair that enabled their every 
portion to be scrutinised. Except for a scrubby 
growth at the base of the skull, they were hair- 
less. The limbs were foreshortened, lacking the 
normal narrowing at the joints, and the bellies 
protuberant. One had male characteristics, the 
other female, yet in neither case were these 
complete. From each open, wet, quivering, 
toothless mouth there came a loud, clearly 
audible yelling, higher in pitch than any those in 
the sphere could have produced, and of an un- 
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familiar emotional range. 

‘Well, I wonder how long this will last,’ Clovis 
said, 

* ‘Js it worth trying the repellers on them?’ Lia 
asked. ‘What does the radar say? Does it see 
them?’ 

‘Tl go and have a look.’ 

Bruno turned his back on the port. ‘] don't 
like them.’ 

‘Why not?’ Myri saw he was sweating again. 

‘They remind me of something.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘I’m trying to think.’ 

But although Bruno went on trying to think 
for the rest of that day, with such obvious 
seriousness that even Clovis did his best to help 
with suggestions, he was no nearer a solution 
when they parted, as was their habit, at five 
minutes to midnight. And when, several times in 
the next couple of days, Myri mentioned the 
afternoon of the caricatures to him, he showed 
little interest. 

‘Bruno, you are extraordinary,’ she said one 
evening. ‘What happened to those odd feelings 
cf yours you were so eager to describe to me just 
before Clovis called us into the lounge?’ 

He shrugged his narrow shoulders in the al- 
most girlish way he had. ‘Oh, I don’t know what 
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to you by the present means is also the last you 
will receive by any. For some time the mainten- 
ance of space stations has been uneconomic, and 
the decision has just been taken to discontinue 
them altogether. You will therefore make no 
further reports of any kind, or rather you may 
of course continue to do so on the understanding 
that nobody. will be listening. In many cases it 
has fortunately been found possible to arrange 
for the collection of station staffs and their re- 
turn to Earth; in others, those involving a 
journey to the remoter paris of the galaxy, a 
prohibitive expenditure of time and effort would 
be entailed. | am sorry to have to tell you that 
your own station is one of these. Accordingly, 
you will never be relieved. All of us here are 
confident that you will respond to this new 
situation with dignity and resource. 

‘Before we sever communication for the last 
time, I have one more point to make. It involves 
a revelation which may prove so unwelcome that 
only with the greatest reluctance can I bring 
myself to utter it. My colleagues, however, in- 
sisted that those in your predicament deserve, in 
your own interests, to hear the whole truth about 
it. I must tell you, then, that contrary to your 
earlier information we have had no reports from 
any other station whose content resembles in the 





could have got into me,’ he said. ‘I expect I was 
just angry with that confounded analyser and 
the way it kept breaking down. It’s been much 
better recently.’ 

‘And all that thinking you used to do.’ 

‘That was a complete waste of time.’ 

‘Surely not.’ 

‘Yes, I agree with Clovis, let Base do all the 
thinking.’ 

Myri was disappointed. To hear Bruno re- 
signing the task of thought seemed like the end 
of something. This feeling was powerfully 
underlined for her when, a little later, the 
announcement came over the loudspeaker in the 
lounge. Without any preamble at all, other than 
the usual click on, a strange voice said: ‘Your 
attention, please. This is Base calling over your 
intercom.’ 

They all looked up in great surprise, especially 
Clovis, who said quickly to Bruno: ‘Is that 
possible?’ 

‘Oh yes, they’ve been experimenting,’ Bruno 
replied as quickly. 

‘It is perhaps ironical,’ the voice went on, ‘that 
the first transmission we have been able to make 


slightest degree your accounts of the strange 
happenings you claim to have witnessed. The 
deception was considered necessary so that your 
morale might be maintained, but the time for de- 
ceptions is over. You are unique, and in the 
variety of mankind that is no small distinction. 
Be proud of it. Goodbye for ever.’ 

They sat without speaking until five minutes 
to midnight. Try as she would, Myri found it im- 
possible to conceive their future, and the next 
morning she had no more success. That was as 
long as any of them had leisure to come to terms 
with their permanent isolation, for by midday a 
quite new phase of strange happenings had 
begun. Myri and Lia were preparing lunch in 
the kitchen when Myri, opening the cupboard 
where the dishes were kept, was confronted by a 
flattish, reddish creature with many legs and a 
pair of unequally-sized pincers. She gave a gasp, 
almost a shriek, of astonishment. 

‘What is it?’ Lia said, hurrying over, and then 
in a high voice: ‘Is it alive?’ 

‘It’s moving. Call the men.’ 

Until the others came, Myri simply stared. 
She found her lower lip shaking in a curious way. 
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Inside now, she kept thinking. Not just outside. 
Inside. 

‘Let’s have a look,’ Clovis said. ‘I see. Pass me 
a knife or something.’ He rapped at the creature, 
making a dry, bony sound. ‘Well, it works for 
tactile and aural as well as visual, anyway. A 
thorough illusion. If it is one.’ 

‘It must be,’ Bruno said. ‘Don’t you recognise 
it?’ 

‘There is something familiar about it, I 
suppose.” 

‘You suppose? You mean you don’t know a 
crab when you see one?’ 

‘Oh, of course.’ Clovis looked slightly sheepish, 
‘] remember now. A terrestrial animal, isn’t it? 
Lives in the water. And so—it must be an illu- 
sion. Crabs don’t cross space as far as I know, 
and even if they could they’d have a tough time 
carving their way through the skin of the 
sphere.’ 

His sensible manner and tone helped Myri to 
get over her astonishment, and it was she who 
suggested that the crab be disposed of down the 
waste chute. At lunch, she said: ‘It was a re- 
markably specific illusion, don’t you think? I 
wonder how it was projected.’ 

‘No point in wondering about that,’ Bruno 
told her. ‘How can we ever know? And what use 
would the knowledge be to us if we did know?’ 

‘Knowing the truth has its own value.’ 

‘I don’t understand you.’ 

Lia came in with the coffee just then. ‘The 
crab’s back,” she said. ‘Or there’s another one 
there, I can’t tell.’ 

More crabs, or simulacra thereof, appeared at 
intervals for the rest of the day, eleven of them 
in all. It seemed, as Clovis put it, that the illusion- 
producing technique had its limitations, inas- 
much as none of them saw a crab actually } 
materialise: the new arrival would be ‘dis- 4 
covered’ under a bed or behind a bank of appara- 
tus. On the other hand, the depth of illusion 
produced was very great, as they all agreed when 
Myri, putting the eighth crab down the chute, 
was nipped in the finger, suffered pain and 
exuded a few drops of blood. 

‘Another new departure,’ Clovis said. ‘An 
illusory physical process brought about on the 
actual person of one of us. They’re improving.’ 

Next morning there were the insects. The main 
apparatus room was found to be infested with 
what, again on Bruno’s prompting, they re- 
cognised as cockroaches. By lunch-time there 
were moths and flying beetles in all the main 
rooms, and a number of large flies became notice- 
able towards the evening. The whole of their 
attention became concentrated upon avoiding 
these creatures as far as possible. The day passed 
without Clovis asking Myri to go with him. This 
had never happened before. 

The following afternoon a fresh problem was 
raised by Lia’s announcement that the garden 
now contained no fruits or vegetables—none, at 
any rate, that were accessible to her senses, In 
this the other three concurred. Clovis put the 
feelings of all of them into words when he said: 
‘If this is an illusion, it’s as efficient as the reality, 
because fruits and vegetables you can never find 
are the same as no fruits and vegetables.’ 

The evening meal used up all the food they 
had. Soon after two o’clock in the morning Myri 





was aroused by Clovis’s voice saying over the 
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In 1853, Florence Nightingale accepted as her first responsible post, the 
office of Superintendent of what she herself described as “A Sanitarium 
for Sick Governesses run by a Committee of Fine Ladies” at Number 1 
Harley Street. This address was but a few doors away from the G.B.I. 
home, or club, for unemployed Governesses, and also Queen’s College, the 
first training college for women, founded by the G.B.I. in 1848. 


It was not until 1955 that the G.B.I. opened its own home for chronic 
sick, though it had always provided accommodation for the homeless and the 
aged who could no longer look after themselves. “Northwood” has a full 
nursing staff and is capable of coping with arthritis and heart cases, the 
very aged and the bed-ridden, among the approved beneficiaries of the 
G.B.I. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


(for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 


39 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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loudspeaker: ‘Attention, everyone. Strange 
happening. Assemble in the lounge immediately. 

She was still on her way when she became 
aware of a new quality in the background of 
silence she had grown used to. It was a deeper 
silence, as if some sound at the very threshold of 
audibility had ceased. There were unfamiliar 
vibrations underfoot. 

Clovis was standing by the port, gazing 
through it with interest. ‘Look at this, Myri,’ he 
said. 

At a distance impossible to gauge, an oblong 
of light had become visible, a degree or so in 
breadin and perhaps two and a half times as 
high. The light was of comparable quality to that 
illuminating the inside of the sphere. Now and 
then it flickered. 

“What is it?’ Myri asked. 

‘1 don’t know, it’s only just appeared.’ The 
flo - beneath them shuddered violently. “That 
was what woke me, one of those tremors. Ah, 
here you are, Bruno. What do you make of it?’ 

Bruno’s large eyes widened further, but he said 
nothing. A moment later Lia arrived and joined 
the silent group by the port. Another vibration 
shook the sphere. Some vessel in the kitchen fell 
to the floor and smashed. Then Myyri said: ‘I 
can see what looks like a flight of steps leading 
down from the lower edge of the light. Three or 
four of them, perhaps more.’ 

She had barely finished speaking when a 
shadow appeared before them, cast by the 
rectangle of light on to a surface none of them 
could identify. The shadow seemed to them of a 
stupefying vastness, but it was beyond question 
that of a man. A moment later the man came 
into view, outlined by the light, and descended the 
steps. Another moment or two and he was evi- 
dently a few feet from the port, looking in at 
them, their own lights bright on the upper half 
of him. He was a well-built man wearing a grey 
uniform jacket and a metal helmet. An object 
recognisable as a gun of some sort was slung 
oyer his shoulder. While he watched them, two 
other figures, similarly accoutred, came down 
the steps and joined him. There was a brief in- 
terval, then he moved out of view to their right, 
doing so with the demeanour of one walking on 
a level surface. 

None of the four inside spoke or moved, not 
even at the sound of heavy bolts being drawn in 
the section of outer wall directly in front of them, 
not even when that entire section swung away 
from them like a door opening outwards and the 
three men stepped through into the sphere. Two 
of them had unslung the guns from their 
shoulders. 

Myri remembered an occasion, weeks ago, 
when she had risen from a stooping position in 
the kitchen and struck her head violently on the 
bottom edge of a cupboard door Lia had hap- 
pened to leave open. The feeling Myri now ex- 
perienced was similar, except that she had no 
particular physical sensations. Another memory, 
a much fainter one, passed across the far back- 
ground of her mind: somebody: had once tried 
to explain to her the likeness between a certain 
mental state and the bodily sensation of discom- 
fort, and she had not understood. The memory 
faded sharply. 

The man they had first seen said: ‘All roll 
up your sleeves.’ 
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Clovis looked at him with less curiosity than 
he had been showing when Myri first joined 
him at the port, a few minutes earlier. “You're 
an illusion,’ he said. 

‘No I’m not. Roll up your sleeves, all of you.’ 

He watched them closely while they obeyed, 
becoming impatient at the slowness with which 
they moved. The other man whose gun was un- 
slung, a younger man, said: ‘Don’t be hard on 
them, Allen. We’ve no idea what they’ve been 
through.’ 

‘I’m not taking any chances,’ Allen said. ‘Not 
after that crowd in the trees. Now this is for 
your own good,’ he went on, addressing the 
four. ‘Keep quite still. All right, Douglas.’ 

The third man came forward, holding what 
Myri knew to be a hypodermic syringe. He took 
her firmly by her bare arm and gave her an 
injection. At once her feelings altered, in the 
sense that, although there was still discomfort 
in her mind, neither this nor anything else 
seemed to matter. 

After a time she heard the young man say: 
‘You can roll your sleeves down now. You can 
be quite sure that nothing bad will happen to 
you.’ 

‘Come with us,’ Allen said. 

Myri and the others followed the three men 
out of the sphere, across a gritty fluor that might 
have been concrete and up the steps, a distance 
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the way they are. Now get them out right away.’ 

Myri looked slowly at the young man who 
stood near them: James. ‘Where are we?’ she 
asked. 

James hesitated. ‘1 was ordered to tell. you 
nothing,’ he said. ‘You’re supposed to wait for 
the psychological team to get to you and treat 
you.” 

‘Please.’ 

‘All right. This much can’t hurt you, I suppose. 
You four and a number of other groups have 
been the subject of various experiments. This 
building is part of Special Welfare Research 
Station No. 4. Or rather it was. The government 
that set it up no longer exists. It has been re- 
moved by the revolutionary army of which I’m 
a member. We had to shoot our way in here and 
there’s fighting still going on.’ 

‘Then we weren't in space at all.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Why did they make us believe we were?’ 

“We don’t know yet.’ 

‘And how did they do it?’ 

‘Some new form of deep-level hypnosis, it 
seems, probably renewed at regular intervals. 
Plus various apparatus for producing illusions. 
We’re still working on that. Now, I think that’s 
enough questions for the moment. The best thing 
you can do is sit down and relax.’ 





of perhaps thirty feet. They entered a corridor 
with artificial lighting and then a room into 
which the sun was streaming. There were twenty 
or thirty people in the room, some of them wear- 
ing the grey uniform. Now and then the walls 
shook as the sphere had done, but to the accom- 
paniment of distant explosions. A faint shouting 
could also be heard from time to time. 

Allen’s voice said loudly: ‘Let’s try and get a 
bit of order going. Douglas, they’ll be wanting 
you to deal with the people in the tank. They’ve 
been conditioned to believe they’re congenitally 
aquatic, so you’d better give them a shot that’ll 
knock them out straight away. Holmes is draining 
the tank now. Off you go. Now you, James, you 
‘watch this lot while I find out some more about 
them. I wish those psycho chaps would turn up 

we're just working in the dark.’ His voice 
moved further away. ‘Sergeant—get these five 
out of here.’ 

“Where to, sir?’ 

‘I don’t mind where—just out of here. And 
watch them.’ 

‘They've all been given shots, sir.’ 

‘I know, but look at them, they’re not human 
any more. And it’s no use talking to them, they’ve 
been deprived of language. That’s how they got 


‘Thank you. What’s hypnosis?’ 

‘Oh, of course they’d have removed know- 
ledge of that. It'll all be explained to you later.’ 

‘James, come and have a look at this, will you?’ 
Allex’s voice called. ‘I can’t make much of it.’ 


Myri followed James a little way. Among the 
clamour of voices, some speaking languages un- 
familiar to her, others speaking none, she heard 
James ask: ‘Is this the right file? Fear Elimina- 
tion?’ 

‘Must be,” Allen answered. ‘Here’s the last full 
entry. Removal of Bruno V and substitution of 
Bruno V1 accomplished, together with memory- 
adjustment of other three subjects, Memo to 
Preparation Centre: avoid repetition of Bruno V 
personality-type with strong  curiosity-drives. 
Started catching on to the set-up, eh? Wonder 
what.they did with him.’ 

‘There’s that psycho hospital across the way 
they're still investigating; perhaps he’s in there.’ 

‘With Brunos I to IV, no doubt. Never mind 
that for the moment. Now. Procedures: penulti- 
mate phase. Removal of all ultimate confidence: 
severance of communication, total denial of pro- 
spective change, inculcation of “uniqueness” 
syndrome, environment shown to be violable, 
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unknowable crisis in prospect (food deprivation). 
I can understand that last bit. They don’t look 
starved, though.’ 

‘Perhaps they’ve only just started them on it.’ 

‘We'll get them fed in a minute. Well, all this 
still beats me, James. Reactions. Little change. 
Responses poor. Accelerating impoverishment of 
emotional life and its vocabulary: compare por- 
tion of novel written by Myri VII with contribu- 
tions of predecessors. Prognosis: further affective 
deterioration: catatonic apathy: failure of experi- 
ment, That’s a comfort, anyway. But what has 
all this got to do with fear elimination?’ 


They stopped talking suddenly and Myri fol- 
lowed the direction of their gaze. A door had 
been opened and the man called Douglas was 
supervising the entry of a number of others, 
each supporting or carrying a human form 
wrapped in a blanket. 

‘This must be the lot from the tank,’ Allen or 
James said. 

Myri watched while those in the blankets were 
made as comfortable as possible on benches or 
on the floor. One of them, however, remained 
totally wrapped in his blanket and was being 
paid no attention. 

‘He’s had it, has he?’ 

‘Shock, I’m afraid.’ Douglas’s voice was un- 
steady. ‘There was nothing we could do. Perhaps 
we shouldn’t have . . .” 

Myri stooped and turned back the edge of the 
blanket. What she saw was much stranger than 
anything she had experienced in the sphere. 
‘What’s the matter with him?’ she asked James. 

‘Matter with him? You can die of shock, you 
know.’ 

‘I can do what?’ 

Myri, staring at James, was aware that his face 
had become distorted by a mixture of expres- 
sions. One of them was understanding: all the 
others were painful to look at. They were 
renderings of what she herself was feeling. Her 
vision darkened and she ran from the room, back 
the way they had come, down the steps, across 
the floor, into the sphere. 

James was unfamiliar with the arrangement of 
the rooms there and did not reach her until she 
had picked up the manuscript of the novel, 
hugged it to her chest with crossed arms and 
fallen on to her bed, her knees drawn up as far 
as they would go, her head lowered as it had 
been before her birth, an event of which she 
knew nothing. 

She was still in the same position when, days 
later, somebody sat heavily down beside her. 
‘Myri. You must know who this is. Open your 
eyes, Myri. Come out of there.’ 

After he had said this, in the same gentle voice, 
some hundreds of times, she did open her eyes 
a little. She was in a long, high room, and near 
her was a fat man with a pale skin. He reminded 
her of something to do with space and thinking. 
She screwed her eyes shut. 

‘Myri. I know you remember me. Open your 
eyes again.’ 

She kept them shut while he went on talking. 

‘Open your eyes. Straighten your body.’ 

She did not move. 

‘Straighten your body, Myri. I love you.’ 

Slowly her feet crept down the bed and her 
head lifted. 








“The Dining Room” 
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Have you ever seen a happy, noisy group of British schoolchildren 
at meals in the school canteen? If so please look at the shocking 


shed above. It is the Dining-room and Kitchen of the School for - 


Blind Boys at Buigiri, Tanganyika. In it they have to sit and have 
food. In the wet weather it is easy to imagine the horror they suffer. 
A British Farmer would, most likely, pull it down. That is what we 
said when we found out. At once we sent the £400 required with 
the request PULL IT DOWN AT ONCE. We sent it gladly in your 
name. We knew only. too well that you would feel the shame of 
this revolting shed as we did. We would revolt if the Blind known 
to us had to eat food in a leaky shed and act at once. These little 
chaps are part of our family in every sense of the word. The new 
suite will be named after Trevor Huddleston. 


The devoted teachers try hard to teach the boys a trade so that 
when they leave they can earn good wages instead of living a life 
of destitution. Without proper buildings and funds the task is 
heavy and indeed often heartbreaking. The need at once is for two 
classrooms at £1,300 each. Four dormitories at £700 each. An 
office and workshop each at £500. A total of £6,400. 


Will you help us please and make this possible? With Christmas 
coming near we can think of no better way of showing thanks for 
so many blessings. 


We feel you will not shrug your shoulders and pass this appeal by. 
Please consider your estate at present and ask yourself whether it 
forbids giving some help however small. 

Your gift will be forwarded without one penny of deduction, 
direct to the School. 

Please send to the Hon. Treasurer, The Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, 
P.C., M.P., at WAR ON WANT, 9 MADELEY ROAD, EALING, 
W.5. Please make out the cheque or postal order to WAR ON 
WANT and cross it “BLIND SCHOOL.” 

Old Jewellery, Dentures, Spectacles bring good prices. A Group 
effort in your-Church, Factory, Office or Street, will bring great 
results. DO PLEASE TRY. 
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Worth 
more than money 


WHAT DO PEOPLE put in Lloyds Bank Private Safe 
Deposits? We do not know : these small safes in our 
strongrooms are absolutely private. But among their 
contents are things the owners value highly and are 
anxious to protect against accidental loss, theft 
or fire. 

If you have valuables (heirlooms perhaps), 
original documents, anything for the loss of which 
insurance money would be no true recompense, may 
we remind you that there is a Lloyds Bank Private 
Safe Deposit at 50 branches of the Bank in London 
and the Provinces, and that you need not be a 
customer of the Bank to use it. 

A pamphlet giving details of this service can be 
obtained at any of our branches. 


# LLOYDS BANK PRIVATE SAFE DEPOSITS 








BEFORE A CORK 
GOES ‘POP’ 


‘Pop!’ and your party’s off to a sparkling success with DEINHARD 
CABINET. There is no occasion that Deinhard doesn’t suit . . . before 
a meal, with ¢ meal, as a deliciously refreshing drink at parties. Order 
some from yoyr wine merchant now—20/- per bottle. (P.S. Is there 
an anniversary or a birthday coming up soon?) 





THE MEANING OF SEKT 
—SEKT is the generic 
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of Germany. 
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Famous since 1794 for the finest Rhine & Moselle wines . 
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LARS AE ASRS RES NS NSS ER 
COPITAS 


this Christmas 


The perfect present for 
all sherry-lovers 


Hearse: massac 
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There is no more delightful or original 
Christmas gift than a set of beautiful 

Copita glasses, the vessels fram which 
knowledgeable Spaniards drink their sherry. 
Copitas are designed to preserve the full 
bouquet and flavour of the Sherry, hence their 
distinctive tulip-shape. To obtain a set of four, 
please send 10/- together with the tassel from any 
Burdon Sherry to Dept. G5, Coleman & Co. Ltd., 
Norwich. This cost includes postage and packing to Fis. 
yourself, or direct to your friend, if required. an - 





' Heavenly Cream 


SHERRY 


“...A sherry 80 well conceived as to be the master of all others.” 
Bottie 23/6 Half Bottie 12/3 


For a drier Sherry, there is Burdon'’s Don John —a Manzanilia of 
superb quality at 18/6 a bottie. 


SHIPPED BY COLEMAN & CO. LTD., NORWICH 
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Christmas Convivialities 





‘Werry Gentlemanly Ideas’ 


By CYRIL RAY 


| ONLY drink champagne to raise me up from‘ 


the dead,’ wrote Hilaire Belloc, ‘—a thing 
1 constantly need.’ He would have done better, 
in what I take to be the relevant circumstances, 
with Alka-Seltzer, that never sufficiently to-be- 
praised corrective for gluttony and alcoholic 
remorse. (It makes up for our not serving bottles 
of alkalising mineral waters with our meals, as 
the French so sensibly do.) 

My own view of champagne inclines less to 
Hilaire Belloc’s than to that of John Jorrocks, 
who observed that ‘champagne gives one werry 
gentlemanly ideas.’ It certainly had _lenitive 
effects on Mr. Khrushchev earlier this year, when 
I saw him arrive late, tired and cross at Epernay, 
to be given Moét and Chandon 1893 (the year 
of his conception), and twinkle into an urbanely 
charming speech. I reported favourably myself, 
on that occasion, on the 1893 Moét, and I have 


. had occasion since, at the hands of that same 


hospitable house, to drink their 1898, 1911 and 
1914. These are remarkable old wines, but they 
exist only in the makers’ cellars, still with the 
sediment on their corks, which is ‘disgorged’ 
only on the day of drinking—wines of that age 
that had been disgorged the usual five years or 
so after bottling and then sent out into the world 
would be sad, thin stuff by now. 

The Epernay experts told me that what I was 
enjoying in these old wines was the softness: 
they were not positively sweeter than the fresh, 
crisp 1955 Moét now on the market (an admir- 
able champagne), but they were negatively or 
relatively sweeter in that with bottle-age they 
had lost acidity. Certainly, they went beautifully 
with fruit or elaborate confections of pastry and 
cream after dinner, whereas I have always con- 
sidered that the current champagnes, blended to 
the English taste, are too dry for that, whatever 
the books may say about drinking champagne 
throughout the meal. The 1955 Moét is delicious 
as an aperitif, or with fish or meat but not, to my 
mind, with pudding. 

The dryness or sweetness of champagne is 
completely controllable, unlike that of still table 
wines. When the sediment that has been en- 


couraged to settle on the cork is disgorged, the 
tiny space left in the bottle is filled by ‘liqueur- 
ing’—by adding something between an ounce 
and a half and two ounces of old champagne in 
which a little cane sugar has been dissolved. On 
the amount of sugar depends whether the 
champagne will be brut, sec, or demi-sec. These 
words denote relative degrees of dryness, brut 
being the driest—it really means ‘natural,’ or 
unsweetened, though I doubt whether there is 
any champagne at all without some sweetening, 
or whether it would be palatable if there were. 
Very slight differences in the amount of sugar 
in the liqueuring will make considerable dif- 
ferences in the ‘style’ of the champagne. Ex- 
pressed in percentages, one-and-a-half would 
mean a very dry wine indeed, four a very sweet 
one, What pre-revolutionary nobs in St. Peters- 
burg used to drink from the slippers of the 
Maryinsky ballerinas was 7 per cent.—a cham- 
pagne so rich that it had to be specially confected 
for the Russian market. They tell me in Rheims 
and Epernay that nobody in Western Europe 
would drink a champagne as sweet as that, 
though it may well be that the sparkling wines 
of the Crimea follow the old tradition in cater- 
ing for the cold-climate conviviality of Moscow 
and Leningrad. Sharply cold climates always do 
call for sweeter wines — Scandinavia imports 


.champagnes that are much sweeter than we 


drink, in our wet and muggy island. Compare 
with that 7 per cent., though, Lanson’s ‘rich’ 
(which the French would call demi-sec): it is 
delicious with dessert, but far too sweet for 
most English tastes as an aperitif, or with meat 
or fish. Yet it is only 4 per cent. 

The difference between the champagnes of the 
various great houses is not of quality but of 
style. The difficulty in hitting on the style that 
suits one best is that champagne is too dear for 
extensive experiment and comparison. (Not 
that the champagne firms_are grasping: they 
make remarkably small profits. Champagne has 
to be imported in bottle, which means a duty of 
4s. 3d. The bottles have to be stronger and 
heavier than those for still wines, so they are 


costly to carry; the process is expensive in time, 
man-power, skill, and cellar-space.) 

During the past year I have been lucky 
enough to visit Champagne five times, brows- 
ing and sluicing fairly widely. If I pass on my 
own preferences, they mustn’t be regarded 4s 
excluding a dozen or so other deservedly well- 
known wines—I simply didn’t come across them, 
or haven’t room to discuss them, or found them 
less to my own taste (though they might well be 
more to yours) than those that I do mention. 

Let me begin with non-vintage champagnes. 
Not every year is declared a vintage year (1960 
hasn’t been, for one, and neither was the year 
Mr. Khrushchev was born), but excellent 
champagnes are produced by blending the pro- 
duct of different years, just as even in a vintage 
year the wine is blended from the grapes of dif- 
ferent vineyards, and from black and white 
grapes. Non-vintage champagnes may never quite 
attain the delicacy of a great vintage, but they 
are always well balanced, and can be kept con- 
sistent. Beautiful wine is being made just now 
by blending the rather acid, light must of 1960 
with the richer, but heavy, 1959. 

Some firms make very little vintage cham- 
pagne, so as to keep most of their best wine for 
their branded non-vintage. On the occasion of 
their bicentenary, last year, I very severely 
tested Lanson’s Black Label, by drinking it all 
Vv 
UV“. 
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THE PUB AND THE PUBLIC 





How to entertain your friends 
in somebody else’s house 


Your Local keeps Open House every evening. And 
refreshment is all laid on - with no washing up for 
you afterwards! Why not arrange to meet your fi Js 
there for an hour or two tonight? You might like to 
take them on at darts. And you’ll certainly like a glass 
or two of the best long drink in the world. What’s 
yours? Draught or bottled? Cheers, everybody! 





ISSUED BY THE BREWERS’ SOCIETY, 42 PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W.I 









try the new Bure! 


The new EMB pots (equivalent to 2/3 of an 
ordinary wine bottle) are now available to meet 


the demand of those for whom a bottle 





is too much, and a half-bottle too little. The 
following EMB pots, all containing genuine 


Appellation Controlée Wines, are available: 





MACON BLANC - BEAUJOLAIS 
POUILLY FUISSE + FLEURIE 
JULIENAS - MOULIN A VENT 
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ASK AT YOUR WINE MERCHANT 
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day long, at the friendly insistence of my hosts, 
from breakfast-time on the plane going over to 
their feast at Epernay (at which we drank con- 
siderable amounts) to supper-time coming back. 
Result: no headache next day, no stomach 
acidity. | put this down to the very slight extra 
sweetness (very slight indeed—about 1} per cent. 
as against 14 in a notably dry champagne); 
it counteracts the natural acidity of this 
northerly wine. 

Along with Lanson’s Black Label as an out- 
standing non-vintage champagne I put Pol Roger 
White Foil, which I have also subjected to a 
certain amount of punishment this year, thanks 
to membership of a luncheon club that sticks to 
Pol Roger for and throughout its quarterly 
feasts, and comes thereby to little harm. 

Pol Roger, both vintage and non-vintage, is a 
full-bodied, round, soft wine, with an especially 
pleasant bouquet, and well suited to putting 
down, as it matures a little more slowly than 
most. I should be very happy to have my cellar 
well lined with Pol Roger White Foil, and all 
the happier if it had been there at least six 
months. 

Moét and Chandon | have already mentioned 
—its 1955 is already on the market, whereas 
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most of the other important houses are still 
offering their 1953s. It is the vintage champagne 
I have drunk most of this year, and although I 
might have done as well I doubt if I could have 
done better: it is crisp and refreshing as an 
aperitif, and goes especially well with fish—with 
oysters, magnificently. Here, too, is a wine young 
enough to put down (not that champagne is to 
be kept indefinitely), even though it is ready for 
drinking. 

I wish I could have got hold of some of the 
Moét ‘Dom Perignon,’ a case of which was pre- 
sented to Mr. Khrushchev—it is their ‘special 
reserve, or topmost tipple, and can be found 
only by asking a wine-merchant to get it specially, 
at a couple of guineas a bottle. It is made from 
about 80 per cent. white grapes to 20 per cent. 
black, a reversal of the usual champagne 
proportions, and this gives it great delicacy and 
lightness. Almost, in fact, a blanc de blancs, 
made of white grapes only, and to many people 
the lightest and most refreshing champagne for 
an aperitif, or a party, or a mid-morning eye- 
opener. Mercier make a vintage blanc de blancs 
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that has to be asked for specially, like the ‘Dom 
Perignon’—I think it has great charm and fresh- 
ness—dry and yet in a sense fruity for, as an 
expert wrote to me the other day, a blanc de 
blancs ‘conjures up a sensation of tasting the 
fresh white grape,’ so that there is flavour with- 
out body. 

There you are, then: a vintage blanc de blancs 
(Mercier 1952; 30s. a bottle) for parties on 
Christmas Eve or Boxing Day morning; a 
vintage champagne (Moét and Chandon 1955; 
33s.) to give as presents, for it will either drink 
or keep—and there is always the chance that the 
recipient will split a bottle with the giver; two 
distinguished non-vintage wines (Black Label; 
26s., and White Foil; 25s. 6d.), with more body 
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than the blanc de blancs, for drinking with 
Christmas meals; and a really sweet one (Lan- 
son Rich; 26s.) to go with the pudding. Any wine- 
merchant has, or can get, them all: prices are 
fixed, so there is no need for comparative ° 
shopping: Fortnum and Mason have a good 
stock, and look after it well. 

The virtues of champagne, which | am in too 
much of a hurry to get to my own bottle to go 
into now, are many, various and well knowa. 
What is not so well known, though, is that it 
gave rise to the most outrageous of the Vic- 
torian punning toasts: 

Here’s champagne to our real friends, 
And real pain to our sham friends! 
Try that after your Christmas dinner. 


in the Kitchen 


By ELIZABETH DAVID 


YEAR Or two ago, lunching in my favourite 

London-French restaurant, one of the other 
guests in the party ordered carbonnades flamandes 
from the list of dishes of the day. She asked how 
it was cooked and the waiter explained. Only, he 
said, wine had been used in the cooking instead 
of the traditional beer. We all thought this fairly 
peculiar, because a beef and onion stew with 
wine is—well, a beef and onion stew with wine, 
whereas one thinks of this traditional Belgian dish 
as something very different. Anyway, I didn’t 
taste the dish and had forgotten the episode until 
a few weeks ago, when I cooked carbonnades 
flamandes for the first time myself. 

Well, apart from not being too sure how the 
dish ought to taste, I was exercised about this 
Belgian beer you're supposed to use for carbon- 
nades. It’s called lambic or faro, and the books all 
say it’s light and rather bitter. So I went to the 
off-licence and put the matter to my friend there. 
He sold me a can of beer which he said would 
fill the bill, and I duly cooked my carbonnades. 
I don’t know if the beer was wrong, or the recipe, 
or me. But when it was done, I did begin to see 
the wisdom of the restaurant chef who had used 
wine instead of beer. (Perhaps he’d have been 
even wiser to have given the dish a different 
name.) Not that my beef and beer stew was poor, 
it was just that to me it seemed to lack interest, 
it was a bit insipid. I think it likely, though, that 
this was mainly because being myself a habitual 
wine-drinker and finding it cheaper and less 
trouble to put a glass of my red ordinary into a 
dish than to go out and buy a half-pint of beer 
especially for cooking, I’ve got used to the char- 
acteristic and rather strong taste of rough red 
wine in my beef stews. 

All the same, I think the carbonnades recipe is 
useful, because I fancy there are many people 
who would prefer its less powerful scent and 
flavour, who will also know better than I do what 
kind of beer to use—something with a bit of a 
kick to it—and who will also see the potentialities 
of a dish of this kind, in which the beer really 
takes the place of stock. As a matter of fact, hav- 
ing reheated my carbonnades for the second time, 
I stirred a good deal of strong, yellow mustard 
into the sauce, and this made a considerable im- 
provement. 

Here is the recipe I used: it comes from a 


Belgian cookery book published in 1896. The 
author is a M. Jean de Gouy, but since he doesn't 
go into a lot of detail, my translation is a fairly 
free one. 

Buy about 2 Ib. of neck of beef—a cut called 
spiering in Belgium—for which chuck will do 
duty here, or that fore-quarter joint which Eng- 
lish butchers call the sticking piece. Cut it into 
slices an inch thick and then divide these into 
approximately 2-inch squares. Season them and 
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Wines of these justly famous 
vintages, as well as many 
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brown them in a frying pan in 1 oz. of butter or 
beef drippings while, in a flameproof casserole, 4 
or 5 sliced onions are also cooking gently in 
butter or fat. Remove the browned meat to a 
dish; into the juices in the pan stir 2 tablespoons 
of flour. When the mixture is smooth, add, gradu- 
ally, } to 1 pint of hot water. Stir again until the 
sauce is smooth and a little thickened. Through a 
strainer pour it over the onions. Put in the meat, 
which should be quite covered by the sauce. Add 
several parsley stalks, 2 bay leaves and 2 sprigs 
of thyme tied into a bouquet. Then | tablespoon 
of vinegar. Cover the pot and simmer slowly on 
top of the stove—over a mat if necessary—for an 
hour. Now add half a pint of beer—heated first 
if you’re cooking in earthenware as cold liquid 
can so easily crack the pot—cover and cook 
approximately another 1 to 14 hours. The timing 
will naturally depend upon the quality of the 
meat, and also upon the thickness and the size 
of the casserole. 


And if you want to cook the stew in advance 
and reheat it, this is best done, as is any dish with 
a flour-thickened sauce, on the top of the stove 
rather than in the oven. 

This author makes no reference to those 
pieces of toast floating on the top of the carbon- 
nades which I’ve seen specified in more modern 
recipes. Personally, | don’t care much, anyway, 
for sodden toast—it’s what always makes French 
onion soup a bit of a send-up to me. But one cer- 
tainly does need lots of potatoes or at any rate 
something for mopping up the sauce. 

Stout—now that, | find, makes a wonderfully 
rich, deep, dark sauce for beef and game dishes. 
A little goes a long way, but an opened bottle 
will keep good for cooking for quite a few days. 

1 suppose if I suggested using stout instead of 
water for the moistening of the meat in a steak 
and kidney pie or pudding I'd be run out of the 
country, so Ill just say this: a mixture of cheap 
stewing steak, a small quantity of ox kidney, and 
halved pigeons, sprinkled with flour, cooked initi- 
ally as for a stew, with equal parts of stout and 
water for liquid, put into a big pie-dish or earthen- 
ware pot, a thick potato crust spread over the top 
and all cooked for a couple or three hours in a 
very moderate oven makes an appetising, com- 
forting and economical dish, especially useful for 
those who have an Aga or Esse type of oven. 

And the following recipe, which | first pub- 
lished years ago in a Sunday paper, with the 
suggestion that, if put in the oven before you go 
out—and it only takes five minutes to prepare— 
where it can be left for a couple of hours or more, 
it might prove a better solution than bacon and 
eggs for couples who return home from a cocktail 
party full of too many martinis, hungry, tired 
and on the brink of a quarrel. The frying pan, 
hot bacon fat. slithery fried eggs—these are no 
weapons for an irritable and not entirely sober 
woman dressed in her best clothes and stiletto- 
heeled shoes. . . . 

Evidently there had been a long-felt need for 
an answer to this minor social problem, for quite 
a few people have told me since that they’ve 
found the recipe a great help in times of stress. 


Sussex stewed steak 
You need a good large piece, not less than 
24 Ib. to make the long cooking worth while, of 
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a cheap cut of beef such as chuck steak, top rump 
or thick flank, and try to get it cut in a roughly 
rectangular shape of regular thickness—about 
14 to 2 inches. 

Season on both sides with salt and pepper. 
Spread the top With a dessertspoon of made mus- 
tard, then with a tablespoon of flour. Place in an 
earthenware baking dish; over it strew 2 finely 
sliced onions. Add 3 tablespoons each of port 
and stout or brown ale, and 2 of mushroom ketch- 
up. No other liquid. Seal the dish with foil and 
cover with a lid. Cook in a very low oven, gas 
4 to 1, 280-290 deg. F., for 24 to 3 hours. Even if 
left for an extra hour or two, it won't come to 
any harm. 

For serving, cut in thick, short slices across the 
grain. With it have some large jacket potatoes 
baked in the oven at the same time. 

For port, cheap Cyprus Commandaria makes 
a perfectly sound alternative, and on occasion 
I’ve used Dubonnet or a white vermouth (not a 
bitter aperitif like Campari, though) instead of 
either—and I've even omitted it altogether, 
making up the amount with more stout. Since 
this is neither a traditional English nor an 
Escoffier-type classic but an adaptation of a dish 
out of a collection of family recipes from my 
own native county, nobody will shriek vandalism 
—even were they to detect the difference. 

And talking about detecting the difference, it 
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seems so obvious that cider is a perfectly sound 
alternative to white wine in dozens of French 
and Italian recipes that it’s probably more useful 
to give some sort of idea about the dishes it won't 
do for than for the ones.in which it does work. 

It’s always handy for cookery writers trying to 
comfort readers with cheap French recipes to be 
able to point to Norman and Breton cider 
cookery. One has to bear in mind, though, that 
the cider made in those countries is about as 
different from any sort of English cider, even our 
vintage ciders, as cheese is from marmalade. And 
also that when it comes to fine sauces, what they 
use to flavour them with in Norman cooking is 
rarely cider, but Calvados, the Norman apple- 
jack. And one has to be cautious about using any 
sort of sweetish cider instead of wine for a sauce 
that’s going to be reduced—sweet white wine is 
indeed also to be avoided for this purpose—be- 
cause the sweetness will be greatly emphasised 
during the cooking-down process. With ham and 
gammon, pork and apple and sausage dishes this 
is all right. It may even be quite successful with 
veal, chicken and duck. But with fish and shellfish 
any sort of sweetish cider always seems to me 
to be horribly wrong. 

What one needs is either a dryish draught cider 
or one of the vintage. varieties—but, of course, 
these only come cheap for cooking if you're buy- 
ing them to drink in any case. 


Substances 


By GERARD FAY 


Y dictionary says that ‘Whiskey’. or 

‘Whisky’ is a distilled alcoholic liquor 
made from any of various grains, esp. in Scot- 
land, Ireland and the United States; also a 
similar liquor distilled from potatoes, My italics, 
and who shall blame me? I always thought that 
was poteen, a purely Irish product. In Scotland 
and Ireland whisky is usually made from malted 
barley and grain, in the United States from rye, 
wheat or maize. In Germany, to judge from the 





only bottle of German whisky | ever had, it is 
made from old railway sleepers, One legal de- 
finition is ‘a distillate at the required alcoholic 


strength from the fermented mash of malted 
cereals or from malt with unmalied cereals, and 
containing the congeneric substances formed with 
ethyl alcohol, volatile at the ordinary temperature 
of distillation, and which give the character to 
the distillate.’ 

Well, whatever the chemical formula may be 
we are all pretty sure that the name comes from 
uisce beatha which is the Gaelic for eau-de-vie. 
Scotch is spelt ‘whisky’ and Irish ‘whiskey.’ The 
two drinks, in spite of their family ties, differ 
greatly in flavour and popularity. Scotch is 
probably the most respected and enjoyed spirit 
in the world and has acquired a prestige which 
makes people pay ridiculous prices for it. Why 
a Frenchman will pay through the nose for 
whisky-soda when he could have fine-d-l’eau at 
the local price is one of those mysteries. Except 
where there is some special reason for it, usually 
encouragement by emigrants, Irish whiskey does 
not share this glamour in the export market. It is 
more of an acquired taste and not even all Irish- 
men ever acquire it. The difference of flavour, 
colour and smell are caused by a different 
method of drying the malt. In Scotland the malt 
is smoked in the drying process. In Ireland the 
kilns are built so that no smoke reaches the 
malt. No doubt it is for this reason that Irish 
is sometimes perversely described as having a 
smoky flavour. Most Irish is produced in the 
Republic, but there is a famous distillery, Bush- 
mills, in Northern Ireland, the product of which 
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is the delight of many serious drinkers. The clos- 
ing, some years ago, of the Dublin Whiskey Dis- 
tillery which produced DWD was a commercial 
and social tragedy from which the country has 
barely recovered, 

The Irish, so impulsive in other ways, have 
never allowed themselves as most of the English 
have to lose the Imperial Measure, which how- 
ever seems to be on the way back. A ‘glass’ of 
whiskey in Ireland is a measure so big that 
English heads and stomachs are often brought to 
disaster by it. The natives call it a ‘ball of malt.’ 

Visitors are normally wise to water it well 
and to stick to the small measure, leaving balls of 
malt to experts. Soda water does not go well 
with Irish. The older whiskeys, twelve years old 
and upwards, can be treated more or less as 
liqueurs and taken neat. Dublin restaurants 
nowadays push as an after-dinner drink Gaelic 
coffee which is like balls of malt in that it can 
confuse the non-expert quickly. It consists of 
whiskey, coffee, sugar and cream, and a lot de- 
pends upon the pouring of the cream so that it 
forms a solid thick layer on top of the drink. 
Without the cream it makes a good breakfast and 
it can now even be bought in blocks like choco- 
late. Scotch whisky-distilling became an industry 
early in the nineteenth century when a change in 
the law made home distilling too expensive. The 
tendency of the law has not changed since but 
Scotch continues to be drunk in spite of the penal 





taxation. {t is produced in Banffshire, Moray- 
shire, Islay and the great names are Glenlivet, 
Speyside, Campbeltown. 

A ‘single’ malt whisky differs in flavour from 
a blended one as fundamentally as Scotch does 
from Irish. In appearance it is much like gin. No 
serious student of single malts would recom- 
mend their being drunk outside Scotland. I 
bought a bottle in Edinburgh once and when the 
vendor heard that I intended taking it to Lon- 
don he was deeply moved. ‘You'll never drink it 
with London water, will you?’ he asked in deep 
anxiety, Most whisky is blended, of course, and 
here again the water is important and provides 
one of the least known of Scotland’s export 
trades—the supply of water to England for use 
in blending and getting the original spirit dowa 
to the desired proof. I know one blender fn 
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Fleet Street who insists that the water should 
not only come from Scotland but should be 
guaranteed from the same loch as the original 
distillery used. 

It is because of the variations in water that 
soda is more popular as a diluent though occa- 
sionally now you are offered bottled Matlock 
water on a pub counter. Chlorinated water 
mixed with whisky produces a drink of such 
disgusting taste that it might almost be used in 
the early stages of treating alcoholics. In certain 
American cities it is necessary to take really 
drastic steps, such as drinking rye whisky with 
dry ginger ale, because the water cannot be mixed 
with Scotch. It is a problem in Russia, too, but 
then there isn’t much Scotch around. 

Rye whisky is produced by roughly the same 
process as Scotch and Irish but more than half 
of the grain used must be rye. In Bourbon it is 
maize which provides the greater part of the 
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grain. Bourbon County, Kentucky, is a place 
which plays on the emotions of some Americans 
as Glenlivet does on a Scotsman’s and Craig is a 
name not honoured any less over there than: 
that of Andrew Usher is by Scots for his impor- 
tant blending experiments just over a century 
ago. A lesser-known American whisky which 
has some devoted supporters is Tennessee Sour 
Mash which must not of course be confused with 
whisky sour, a mixed drink of lemon or lime 
juice with rye or Bourbon. There are maay 
Americans who would find life insupportable if 
there were no Jack Daniels about. 

One of the greatest Scotches in the world, by 
the way, not easy to come by here, is sold freely 
in North America, especially Canada. It is 
Hudson’s Bay, BP (for Best Procurable), and is 
that company’s chief contribution, as well as 
point blankets and fur coats, to the comfort and 
warmth of the American continent. 


To Warm the Cockles 


By ROBIN McDOUALL 


| is was in 1927 that I first took up mulling wine 
—in a saucepan on my coal fire in Trinity. 
Who gave me the receipt? I cannot remember. 
Where is it now? I cannot find it in what I 
laughingly call my files. It remains, however, 
unlike more important things, in my memory. 
Did dear Mr. Badge, who managed James 
Brown’s wine-shop in Ship Street, give it to me? 
He certainly taught me a lot about wine—useful 
things, such as not to drink Yquem with the fish. 
It was burgundy I used to mull, not claret, and 
Mr. Badge, or whoever it was, said I was to use 
a good burgundy—not, of course, the very best 
—to avoid the horrible next-morning conse- 
quences of doing it with the cheapest. Into my 
saucepan I used to put a few lumps of sugar, a 
couple of cloves, a tiny piece of cinnamon, a tot 
of brandy and a tot of apricot brandy and grate 
on to them some nutmeg. On to this I would 
pour a bottle of burgundy and bring it nearly 
to the boil. A strainer, a silver spoon and some 
giasses and one was assured of an hour's 
stimulating conversation and eight of peaceful 
repose. And no hangover. 

Time marched on. In 1944 one could hardly 
say with Mr. Mountchesney (of Disraeli’s Sybil), 
‘I rather like bad wine; one gets so bored with 
good wine,’ since almost all one got was Algerian. 
There grew up a habit of nine-to-midnight parties 
at which one’s hostess, after frequent dis- 
appearances into the kitchen, would return with 
a steaming bedroom jug. Spices, such as one 
could get, lemons, when on the market, 
saccharine perhaps, hot water mercifully, had 
gone into the witches’ cauldron with as much of 
the Algerian as could be coaxed out of the 
grocer. Hectic conversation, a trudge through 
the blackout, a tortured night and a monumental 
hangover followed. I have rather kept off hot 
drinks since the war. A pity, as they can be very 
good and, at this time of the year, festive and 
comforting. 

‘A merry Christmas, Bob!’ you will recall 
Scrooge saying. ‘A merrier Christmas, Bob, my 
good fellow, than I have given you for many 
a year! I'll raise your salary, and endeavour to 


assist your struggling family, and we will discuss 
your affairs this very afternoon, over a Christmas 
bowl of smoking bishop, Bob.’ 

Bob Cratchit would not, I think, have, been 
gratified by Escoffier’s ‘Bischof’: ‘Put into a 
basin one bottleful of Champagne, one Sherry- 
glassful of tilleul infusion, one orange and one 
lemon, cut into thin slices, and enough syrup 
at 32° to bring the preparation to 18°. Let 
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Peter Dominic’s enchanting allurement “The 
Bordeaux Cloche”’ goes easily to the head. Just 
part of his lip-line range of glassy glass jars 
with cling-close paper girdles, daringly labelled 
VIN ORDINAIRE. These are a MUST for 
your autumn liquid list. Such wistful loveliness 
in the new Stockport-sunset colours—slinky 
shantung BLANC, magical ice-pink organza 
ROSE, flowing fuchsia ROUGE, This three 
piece, one purpose, top-winer’s ensemble 
(complete with neckline cork in latest rissole 
beige) is recommended by Cellar Beagle and 
packs of raVINous bargain hunters all over the 
shires. 

Bordeaux Ordinaires Beaujolais °57 
South African Sherries 70° Scotch Whisky 
65° Gin 
Mixed cases of 4 half-gallon glass jars (each 
jar holds 3 normal bottles) can now be railed 
to you anywhere in U.K. and returned empty 
at our expense. Sherries and Spirits last for 
months. AFTER OPENING—Table Wines for 
a week. Positively no “snags”—and you'll save 
6d. to 1/- a bottle. 
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“Very comprehensive, 
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CHAT. KIRWAN 


(CANTENAC) 
1953 


This very fine Claret, of an:excellent year, 
light and perfectly balanced, is sure to 
please those who appreciate good value. 


10/64. bottle 5/94. 3 bottle 


Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 
carriage paid. For 1 or 2 bottles add 2/6 
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For a full list of value wines 
available write for Wine List N.4 
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HOP EXCHANGE 
CELLARS 


(J. Lyons & Company [td) 
SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SEI 
HOP 0425 


® Value in quality and price through large and 
wise buying and dealing direct from the cellars. 
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maceration proceed in the cool for an hour. This 
done, strain the whole; freeze it like a Granité, 
and finish it with four liqueur-glassfuls of 
liqueur-brandy. Serve in bumpers.’ 

Leyel and Hartley’s Bishop in The Gentle Art 
of Cookery would have been more to his taste— 
and mine. ‘Take a lemon and make incisions in 
the rind. Stick cloves in these incisions and roast 
the lemon in front of a slow fire. Put into a 
saucepan half a pint of water with a little cin- 
namon and the same amount of cloves, mace, 
allspice and ginger. Boil it till it is reduced to a 
quarter of a pint. Empty a bottle of port into 
another saucepan and set fire to it while it is in 
the saucepan, to burn a little of the spirit out of 
it. Add the roasted lemon and the spiced water. 
Stir altogether and let it stand near the fire for 
ten minutes. Rub some sugar on the rind of a 
lemon, and put it into a bowl with the juice of 
half a lemon. Pour the wine on to it, grate in a 
little nutmeg, sweeten to taste, and serve it with 
the lemon and spice floating in it. A roasted 
Seville orange stuck with cloves can be used 
instead of a lemon.’ 

Alice B. Toklas has quite a different drink for 
Christmas Day: ‘Egg Nog of the Common- 
wealth Club, Richmond, Virginia.’ 

2 doz. eggs 

2 qt. cream 

1 gt. whipping cream 
2 qt. whiskey 


40z, rum 
4 oz. brandy 
14 Ib. sugar 


Separate yolks and whites of eggs. In a large 
bowl, beat thoroughly the yolks of the eggs, 
then add and mix well the sugar, adding slowly. 
Stir and heat mixture well and stir in well the 
whiskey. Add cream slowly and mix thoroughly. 
Beat whites of egg till stiff and mix in 
thoroughly, then lastly the whipped cream. 


Take, I should think, a dozen ambulances. 

Similar, but rather milder, is Miss Irma 
Rhodes’s ‘Eier Grog’ (The Viennese Cookery 
Book): 


16 egg yolks 
16 tablespoons sugar 


2/3 cup rum 
8 tablespoons heavy 
cream 


Beat egg yolks, add sugar, and continue beat- 
ing. Place over hot water or very low heat and 
continue beating till very thick. Remove from 
heat. Add rum and cream and return to heat 
and cook for one minute, beating steadily. 

And, as I have Alice B. Toklas open, I cannot 
resist quoting ‘Hot Toddy for Cold Night (attri- 
buted to Flaubert)’: 

2 jiggers Calvados 
1 jigger apricot brandy 

Warm over flame. Slowly pour in a jigger of 

cream. Do not stir. 


“Warm over flame. . . . Do not stir.’ Should 
one not call it Toddy Madame Bovary? 


Mistress Margaret Dods gives a recipe for 
Scotch Hot Pint, ‘the celebrated new-year’s- 
morning Het Pint of Glasgow’: 

‘Grate a nutmeg into two quarts of mild ale, 
and bring it to the boiling point. Mix a little cold 
ale with sugar necessary to sweeten this, and, 
gradually, two eggs well beaten. Gradually ladle 
out and mix the hot ale with the eggs, taking 
care they do not curdle. Put in a half-pint of 
whisky or rum, and returning the whole to the 
saucepan, stir till it reaches the boiling point, 
stirring during the whole process, and then 
briskly pour it from one vessel into another till it 
becomes smooth and bright.’ 


In Edinburgh, needless to say, ‘a far more re- 
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fined composition than the above was made by 
substituting light white wine for ale, and brandy 
for whisky.’ 

Het Pint is not unlike Norman Douglas’s 
‘Early Birds,’ except that he adds ginger and nut- 
meg and uses eau-de-vie instead of whisky. He 
also recommends in another recipe that you 
should ‘put together in a glass: two lumps of 
sugar and eight drops of Curagao. Fill up the 
glass,’ he says, ‘with port. Put it in a receptacle 
and boil it. When just boiling take it off the fire 
and serve hot with a slice of lemon and nutmeg 
sprinkled over it.’ 

I don’t know what we should think of Meg 
Dods’s Pope’s Posset: white wine heated and 
mixed with almonds, pounded, boiled and 
strained. Preferable, 1 should say, to Mrs. 
Beeton’s Negus: port or sherry with boiling 
water, sugar, nutmeg and lemon. As a night-cap 
I should prefer the American Black Stripe: rum 


4 


of 
wy 






and molasses with boiling water poured on to 
them and a grating of nutmeg. (A dry rum, I 
take it.) 

Grog, which sounds tremendously English, is 
now seldom seen here but is on sale in any 
French bar: ‘un grog, s’il vous plait’ will get you 
a glass with some rum, a lump of sugar, a slice 
of lemon, a spoon and the glass filled up with 
boiling water. 

No article on hot drinks would be complete 
without a recipe for punch. I have mislaid my 
first edition of Mrs. Beeton so readers must be 
content with an extract from the 1888 one: 

1 large lemon 
4 teaspoonful of nutmeg 
1 pint of boiling water 


4 pint of rum 

4 pint of brandy 

4 lb. of sugar 

Mode.—Rub the sugar over the lemon until 
it has absorbed all the yellow part of the skin, 
then put the sugar into a punchbowl; add the 
lemon juice (free from pips), and mix these two 
ingredients well together. Pour over them the 
boiling water, stir well together, add the rum, 
brandy and nutmeg; mix thoroughly and the 
punch will be ready to serve. 

She says in a footnote, ‘it is considered to be 
very intoxicating.’ Well, what about this? ‘A 
Capital Nightcap—4 lumps of sugar, 4 drops of 
essence of cloves, } pint of strong ale, 1 wine- 
glassful of brandy.’ Is there a psychiatrist in the 
house? 
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Next time take the liqueur that 
everyone is drinking. The ancient 
recipe for Drambuie includes old 
Scotch whisky, heather honey and 
delicate herba, 








The HALLGARTEN 
KELLERGEIST 


presents 


Wines of outstanding quality from the Rhine 
and the Moselle. In particular he recommends 
this Chistmas Hallgarten’s 


LIEBFRAUMILCH “BLACKFRIARS” 


Write for new price hst of over 350 wines, 
from 10/6 to £7.10.0. 


Choose HALLGARTEN and choose fine wines 


S. F. & O. HALLGARTEN 
Roman Wall House, 1 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E.C.3 








Members of the Professional and 
Businessmen’s Wine Association buy 
their wine from us “by the dozen’, 
mixed in any way they please. We put 
ourselves in the member's place, 
choosing and buying the wines that he 
would choose and buy if he had our 
acquaintance with the growers and our 
experience of their wines. For example, 
we have in the vaults at the moment 

a light luncheon claret for 5s. 8d., 

a Beaujolais Téte de Cuvée for 7s. 4d., 
and nearly 40 other wines including 
hocks, moselles and wines from every 
corner of France, costing from 6s. to 
10s. a bottle. Nor is this all: there 

are Chdateau-bottled clarets of classic 
vintages, and fine German wines at less 
than you would think possible. Spanish 
sherries start at 11s. 8d. a bottle, and 
we have our own Sparkling Dry White 
Burgundy for only 13s. 7d. Delivery is 
free anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
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The Association has no subscription 
or entry fee: their news bulletins and 
wine information service are free. 

If you would like a list and further 
details, please write to the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL & BUSINESSMEN’S WINE VAULTS LTD. 
9 Drapers Gardens, London, E.C.2. Royal 2495 





Christmas call 
fora bottle of 


STONES 


ORIGINAL 









YS Genial, traditional Stone’s adds 
> its own fun to the Christmas 
Fare! Warming up the party 
‘spirits’ or keeping out the cold, a 
- glass of Stone’s Original Ginger 
' Wine goes down especially well at 
this time of year. Make sure to get 
a bottle or two for a Merry 
Christmas. 
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One Madeira 


is Bual 


Bual, beautiful, full-bodied Bual, is 
the favourite Madeira of all. 

The wine with the perfect balance, 
the complete wine, as the 

experts say. Whatever the 

reason, it’s the ideal after-the- 
meal wine. 


Wie 























..Out that’s 
not all! 


By Madeira, it isn’t! Madeira is three more 
wines. Each with its own characteristics. 
Each, like Bual, with its own name to make 
certain everyone knows what’s wonderfully 
what. There’s Sercial, pale, exceptionally 
dry, the aperitif superlative. Verdelho, 
sweet and soft and just the wine that cheese 
was made for. And, of course, there’s 
Malmsey: as rich and luscious as the palate 
could wish for. But call it all what you 
will, Madeira is Madeira—and as beautiful 
as the sunny isle it comes from. 


Madeira 


WINES 


Next time you're in your favourite wine-bar, 
or someone else’s, why not try a glass of Sercial, 
Verdelho, Bual or Malmsey? Or go home with 
a bottle—or two? 


ISSUED BY IMPORTERS OF 
MADEIRA WINE, 
§ LLOYDS AVENUE, E.C.3 
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HE 1960 Budget knocked two shillings a 

bottle in duty off wines imported in bottle and 
off fortified wines—of which sherry, port and 
madeira are by a long way the most important. 
Champagne became cheaper overnight, but it will 
take a little time before we see how the market 
for fine French and German table wines adjusts 
itself; it may be that an incrcasing number of 
the more serious wine-merchants will do as Dr. 
Loeb has already done with his fine hocks, and 
take to shipping most of their wines in bottle, 
now that there is only a few pence a bottle 
difference in duty between  chateau-bottled, 
domaine-bottled or estate-bottled wines and 
those shipped in cask and bottled here. 


Meanwhile, though, Spain and Portugal are 
major beneficiaries of the Budget. Not that Spain 
was as much in need as Portugal of the helping 
hand: sherry shipments seem to go up every 
year, regardless of the duty. There seems no 
reason why they should not continue to go up; 
at between, say, 12s. 6d. and 17s. 6d. a bottle— 
a price range within which there is a noble selec- 
tion of dry and sweeter sherries, as aperitifs or 
dessert—this is a modest luxury that shows a 
smaller increase on pre-war prices than most 
others. 


But the port-shippers had been having a harder 
time, in spite of their recent move to take some 
of the aperitif trade away from Jerez by a new 
emphasis on dry white ports—good, flavoury 
drinks to take chilled before dinner that have been 
mentioned in these pages a couple of times in the 
past year, and are now 2s. cheaper. Taylor’s ‘Chip 
Dry’ at 19s., Croft’s ‘Porto Fino’ at 14s. 6d., and 
the ‘Carinho’ sold by Corney and Barrow in the 
City at 16s. 6d. have seemed outstanding 


It may be, too, that since the price reduction 
more greyhounds have been permitted to dip 
their long noses into a glass of port: two table- 
spoons of port beaten up with a raw egg is said 
to be'a great tonic for racing or coursing dogs, 
though there are owners who prefer to drink the 
port themselves, and then breathe the last 
lingering aroma into the dog’s nostrils. Animals 
stupid enough to chase an electric hare are, no 
doubt, satisfied with this. 


It was not only the fortified wines of Portugal 
that benefited from the amiable attentions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The semi-sparkling 
vinho verde has always been shipped in bottle to 
preserve its slight prickly fizz, which would dis- 
appear in cask. So the half-litre handled carafes 
of ‘Lagosta’ came down from Ils. to 9s. 9d. for 
what is two-thirds the amount of the conventional 
wine-bottle—just right for two people for 
luncheon or for one at dinner. ‘Mateus Rosé,’ in 
a full-sized squat flagon, is now down to 13s. 6d. 
—also slightly sparkling, and pinkish-amber in 
colour not, as most rosés are, through the grape- 
juice being allowed to remain briefly in contact 
with the skins of black grapes after pressing, but 
from the markedly pink juice of a particular red 
grape. And the Vintner, in Kensington Church 
Street, a shop that always has some interesting 








cheap wines, stocks .a ‘Casal Mendes,’ also pink 
| and pétillant, at as little as 12s. a litre. 
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Portuguese Potables 


Madeira, being a fortified wine, also came 
down in price after the Budget—to as little as 
12s., at Yates’s Wine Lodges (in the North of 
England and in the Strand), where there is an 
Old Rainwater that goes down well in the old 
Victorian way, in the morning or at tea-time, 
with a slice of cake. Sercial is the madeira to 
drink before a meal—it has a bitter tang and a 
dry finish; Bual and Malmsey are the rich dessert 
ones, and Verdelho,’ which I do not find so in- 
teresting as the others, though some experts love 
it dearly, comes between the dry and the rich, 
though it is definitely a sweet wine. 

Madeira is an old-fashioned wine, and I like to 
go to an old-fashioned firm for it. Berry’s in St. 
James’s Street is the sort of place, and their dry 
Sercial is notable. Avery’s of Bristol have a re- 
markable list of madeiras, many of them of great 
age, for madeira is a wine that seems to live for 
ever. To judge from some of the old boys I see at 
tastings of madeiras, and of no other wines, its 
devotees must imbibe with it a measure of its 
own immortality—they all look so uncommonly 
spry. 

c. 8. 


Ballade of the 
Morning After 


Hangovers vary: one afflicts the head, 
Another hits the guts with arctic cold, 

The third one makes you wish that you were 

dead, 

The fourth just makes you feel extremely old, 
The fifth attacks the nerves, the sixth, I’m told, 

Is calied ‘The Parrot’s Cage’: the worst I think 
Is what I have today—‘The Multifold’; 

I wish I hadn’t had that final drink! 


* 


The Sherry—topaz tears by angels shed: 
The Riidesheimer was of palest gold: 
The Romanée was Conti, deepest red: 
The port brown-purple (with authentic mould): 
The brandy was the finest ever sold 
To carping connoisseurs—an amber link 
Arched between earth and heaven aureoled! 
(I wish I hadn’t had that final drink.) 


* 


Alas! If only I had stopped, instead 

Of yielding to that nightcap—‘Old and Bold’— 
Referred to in my envoi! How misled 

In middle-age to be so uncontrolled! 

Inscribe my epitaph as one enrolled 
In the glad ranks that throng the fatal brink, 

But add upon my tomb these words enscrolled: 
‘I wish I hadn’t had that final drink.’ 


* 


ENVOI 


Prince, I deny your right to scathe and scold: 
I’m not myself today, but you, you stink! 

You ordered Bourbon. / was just cajoled. 
I wish I hadn’t had that final drink. 


H. S. MACKINTOSH 
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The Death Penalty Rev. Michael Mayne, 
F. B. Collins, P. R. Mursell, Thirza Farnham 


South Tyrol Brian Firmin-O’ Sullivan 
And Fight Again Charles Timaeus 
The Congo Tom Stacey 
Lady Chatterley Peter Ure 
Fringe Medicine Arthur N. Jenner, 
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THE DEATH PENALTY 


Sir,—Forsyth and Harris are dead: Mr. John 
Gordon has had his usual crack at your expense: 
and there the matter rests—until the next time. The 
arguments for and against hanging have taken their 
usual course: the traditionally conservative (‘these 
monsters’ . . . ‘compassion for the victim’ . . . ‘the 
only deterrent’), and the traditionally liberal (‘seek- 
ing to understand their motives’ . . . ‘a chance of 
reform’ ... ‘a ritual killing’); and there has been 
a letter in the Times signed by many distinguished 
people. This may be the way in which we advance 
towards a civilised (and Christian) viewpoint; but 
to some of us it is a damnably slow way. 

It is often said that those of us who would 
abolish the death penalty lack compassion for the 
victim and the victim's relatives, and minimise the 
full horror of the crime. This is not so: we are 
just as concerned as any to see justice done. But 
we believe that persons matter more than generali- 
sations, and we are attempting to apply fundamental 
Christian principles to the harsh reality of life. 

For Christians, many moral issues today are 
agonisingly difficult to decide, but here, surely, is 
an issue in which those of us who try to think 
with the mind of Christ might dare to speak with 
a united voice? We believe, quite simply, that: 

1. We have the power to take a man’s life: God 
alone has the authority to do so. God alone knows 
when a man is past redemption. 

2. Although we instinctively react to murder by 
demanding retribution and revenge, this is the 
morality of the Old Testament. The New Testament 
speaks only of redemption and forgiveness. 

3. A suitable punishment must be found to fit this 
most terrible of crimes. But those who judge a man 
must seek first to have compassion; secondly, to 
understand his actions; and thirdly, to heal rather 
than to destroy. 

It is perfectly possible, sir, for punishment and 
compassion, condemnation and forgiveness, to go 
hand-in-hand. This is hard, but there is no paradox 
here. What is not possible-s for a Christian society 
to be founded upon the barbaric code of ‘a life 
for a life.’ The present law of our country is both 
inhuman and unchristian; and should cause us deep 
shame.—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL MAYNE 
Leats Cottage, Plymtree, Cullompton, Devon 
* 
Sir,—It would be better to devote the whole force 
of your paper to the abolition of the death penalty 
than to sneer at the Home Secretary for the per- 
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formance of his terrible duty in carrying out the 
law as it now stands. Sneers are cheap and unworthy 
of the traditions of the Spectator—yYours faithfully, 

F. B. COLLINS 
Mill Cottage, Meonstoke, Hants 


* 


Sir,—Lady Wootton could wish that she were not 
British. Her countrymen, so lost in iniquity as to be 
unable to appreciate the advantages conferred on 
them by her presence among them, could find it in 
them to share her wish.—Yours faithfully, 
P. R. MURSELL 
34 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, EC4 
* 

Sir,—Presumably Barbara Wootton would condemn 
murder rather than the murderer. I agree. ‘I am 
ashamed of my country . . .’ rather than its action, 
therefore seems a strange attitude for a person of 
such convictions.—Yours faithfully, 

THIRZA FARNHAM 
7 Chesham Mews, Belgrave Square, SW1 


SOUTH TYROL 


Sir,—People who feel for Tyrol will have been 
pleased to read Sarah Gainham’s article in your last 
issue. Unlike her, I am inclined to go even further 
and make a person’s reaction to the problem the 
touchstone of his state of civilisation. 

You remark in your editorial that the Italians 
have a case but that they present it badly. I don’t 
know how such a thoroughly bad case could be well 
presented at all, 

The problem’s origins were completely artificial. 
Italian nationalists coveted a region that had never 
been occupied by Italians, but which would make the 
map of Italy look more symmetrical, and also pro- 
vide a strategic advantage that is now without 
meaning. Woodrow Wilson, in his usual ill-informed 
way, believed Italian assertions that South Tyrol 
was ethnically Italian, and they showed him false 
maps to demonstrate their point. Austrian arguments 
were of course ignored, since Austria was Guilty, and 
there was a large Italian vote in the United States. 
For the next forty years the various Italian govern- 
ments have all applied a policy of italianisation. 
Hundreds of thousands of southern Italians were 
introduced to the Tyrolese cities, and the policy did 
not stop short at deportation of the original inhabi- 
tants. This is well known, but if the Irish Republic 
laid claim to Kilburn, Liverpool and South Wales 
on similar grounds, it would suffer much derision. 
But some take the Italian claims seriously. 

The South Tyrolese are defending their cultural 
and national identity against a largely deculturalised 
alien population. I am sorry if this sounds rather 
old-fashioned and racialist, culturalist, etc., but it 
reflects some of the spontaneous reactions of a 
wanderer who once ‘discovered’ Tyrol, and who 
observed what was going on without having any 
previous knowledge of the matter.—Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN FIRMIN-O’SULLIVAN 
13 Egerton Gardens, SW3 


AND FIGHT, AGAIN 


Sir,—Roy Jenkins is undoubtedly correct when he 
says that on the known voting of the trade unions at 
the Labour Party conference the constituency parties 
must have split 60-40 in Mr. Gaitskell’s favour. 

But his acceptance of the Daily Herald survey of 
October 4 as showing that 80 per cent. of Labour 
voters want to keep the bomb is much more ques- 
tionable. 

This was based on a sample of only 3,000 Labour 
supporters over the age of sixteen, And has he for- 
gotten the Herald’s readership survey of opinion on 
the H-bomb of March 17, 1958,-when the Herald 
was plugging a rather different line? 

There has been a later, pertinent and reputable 
survey—a national Gallup poll of Labour voters 
reported in the Daily Mail of November 11. 

This dealt with the Polaris base on Holy Loch, 
accepted by Mr. GaitsKell and the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. This poll showed 46 per cent. of the 
Labour voters opposed to the setting-up of the base, 
38 per cent. in favour, and 16 per cent ‘don’t knows.’ 

Since the Herald poll was taken official Labour 
Party. policy has been changed by the annual con- 
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ference, and loyalty plays a big part with consti- 
tuency parties and Labour voters if not with 
Labour’s present leadership. 

I think I am on safer ground in saying that a 
majority of Labour voters and constituency parties 
were opposed to German re-armament, That a 
majority of Labour voters probably favour capital 
punishment and supported the Suez invasion. 

But this was never allowed to count when deciding 
Labour Party policy. So what is Mr. Jenkins trying 
to argue?—Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES TIMAEUS 
‘Wisemans,’ Stanways, Nr. Colchester 


THE CONGO 


Sir,—My experience disagrees with T. R. M. Creigh- 
ton’s assertion in his Congo article (Spectator, 
November 18) that ‘the only bloodshed has been by 
mistake, where ignorant armies clashed.” The 
massacre at the Bakwanga Catholic Mission on 
August 31—possibly the worst single authenticated 
slaughter of all in the Congo so far—was the result 
of a direct order from Lumumba to his troops in the 
Kasai to attack the (Kasai) Baluba; and they were 
attacked, even systematically, and their villages 
burned, on the correct presumption that they were 
moral supporters of Kalonji. All of the sixty-odd 
victims at Bakwanga, most of whom I buried, were 
unarmed refugees hiding in schoolrooms.—Yours 
faithfully, 

TOM STACEY 
The Sunday Times, 

Thomson House, 200 Gray’s Inn Road, WCI 


‘LADY CHATTERLEY 


Sir,—My friend Ian Gregor is surely wrong about 
Lady Chatterley's Lover, The argument at the Old 
Bailey was about whether the law ought in certain 
circumstances to acknowledge the way in which 
people nowadays experience and talk about imagina- 
tive literature, or whether it ought to insist that the 
novel should be discussed in another way exclusively 
—that is, in terms which are themselves enfeebled 
relics of obsolete ways of talking about literature. 
The analogy is with the fuss about the McNaghten 
Rules, where it was ways of describing human beings 
that were at issue. That is why some of us who don't 
rate Lady Chatterley’s Lover very highly none the 
less got excited and hoped that the book would win 
through. That the argument could take place at all 
may be one reason for suggesting that Lawrence’s 
book is still a ‘living novel’ and that therefore Dr. 
Gregor’s attempt to put it on the same level as a 
‘book about sex’ is mistaken.—Yours faithfully, 

PETER URE 
35 Lily Avenue, Newcastle upon Tyne, 2 


FRINGE MEDICINE 


Sm,—I should like to congratulate you on your 
initiative in tackling the problem of ‘fringe medicine’ 
and Geoffrey Murray on his very fair survey of 
the various schools of unorthodox healing. May I, 
as one who has studied and now practises several 
of the therapeutic systems mentioned in the survey, 
emphasise certain relevant facts: 

1. The unorthodox practitioner is only too often 
dubbed a ‘quack’ (i.e., an ignorant pretender to skill, 
especially in medicine). All those who are members 
of the leading professional associations mentioned 
by Mr. Murray have undergone training and have 
satisfied their respective education boards as to their 
proficiency. They rely almost entirely upon per- 
sonal recommendation to build their practices, they 
have rather less legal protection than their orthodox 
brethren, they are handicapped by considerable 
public prejudice and marked opposition from the 
regular medicine profession, yet, in spite of all this, 
they have a large following and are every day be- 
coming more and more popular. This hardly sug- 
gest quackery. ‘ 

2. Most of the healing systems mentioned in 
the survey have a common basic philosophy—a 
belief in the vis medicatrix natura (the healing force 
inherent in the individual). As the late Professor 
Sir Alexander Fleming, discoverer of penicillin, said 
in 1946: ‘The more you work with infections, the 
more surprised and astonished you are at the extra- 
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ordinary resistance that the body has against them. 
Otherwise we would all be dead!’ Treatment, there- 
fore, whether homeopathic, herbal, naturopathic or 
osteopathic, aims at the release, activation or stimu- 
lation of that inherent healing force, so that natural 
healing takes place, a phenomenon seldom seen by 
present physicians and surgeons, because of their 
too ready resort to antibiotics, suppressive drugs 
and analgesics, with their attendant side-effects, 
sequele and complications. 

3. Fringe medicine has already helped thousands 
of cases which have previously failed under ortho- 
dox treatment (seldom do patients come except as 
a last resort), despite the limited resources and 
research available to the heterodox schools. of heal- 
ing. Is it unreasonable to expect that, given greater 
opportunities, unorthodox medicine might make a 
considerable contribution to the nation’s health? 
Milton said: ‘Let truth and falsehood grapple: who 
ever knew truth put to the worse in a free and 
open encounter?’ Our claims are usually con- 
demned before they are even understood, let alone 
investigated. Unorthodox methods should be put to 
a fair test before an independent investigating body, 
and the public allowed to obtain any benefits which 
might arise from such an_ investigation—Yours 
faithfully, 

ARTHUR N. JENNER 
58 Alwyne Road, Wimbledon, SW19 


* 


Sir,—A correspondent expresses surprise at your 
statement that ‘the fundamental fallacy in the NHS 
as it is constituted today is the assumption that 
medical treatment is, or at least could be, scientific.’ 

There is frequently confusion over the meaning of 
‘scientific, which tends to be associated with 
materialist medicine, especially allopathy. If by 
‘scientific’ one means ‘objective’ it is difficult to 
regard as scientific the empirical approach and 
suppressive allopathy associated with orthodox 
medicine and the NHS. In fact, some drug treatment 
is not far removed from ju-ju medicine. 

Although orthodox medical training appears still 
to have a traditional rather than an objective 
orientation, there is sufficient truly scientific know- 
ledge available for training which is enlightenment 
rather than indoctrination, This scientific training is 
attempted in the four-year British College of 
Naturopathy course and, in psychotherapy, in the 
two-year Hypnotherapy Centre course, 

There are some spurious practitioners in ‘fringe 
medicine’ as there are in orthodox medicine, but 
some unorthodox groups have a sound basis for their 
work and make a useful contribution, often large in 
proportion to their numbers, to the welfare of the 
community.—Yours faithfully, 

R. K. BRIAN 
President, The British Hypnotherapy Association 
19 Wigmore Street, W1 


* 

Sir,—I would like to state that all my family and 
myself have benefited from chiropractice and it is 
particularly important to me in the business I am in 
and with the falls that I take, both on stage and on 
TV, to have the confidence I have in this science 
which has kept me 100 per cent. fit—Yours faith- 
fully, 

DICKIE HENDERSON 
c/o 118 Wardour Street, W1 


* 


Sir,—Those evocative Socialist catch phrases chosen 
by your correspondent A. D. Lewis—the ‘private 
fortunes . . . amassed’ by consultants within the 
NHS, sound even sillier than usual in such a context. 

In order to get his job every part-time consultant 
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Copies of the Spectator for October 28, con- 
taining the. feature ‘Fringe Medicine’ by 
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today has first had to work his guts out in bitter 
competition for twenty years after leaving school. 
During this time his earnings were much less than 
those of a street-cleaner. By the age of fifty he may, 
with luck, if he lives that long, just about clear his 
debts. But an extra few hundred a year, squeezed 
almost out of existence by taxation, from private 
practice, still won’t make him a millionaire —Yours 
faithfully, 

I. MCD. G. STEWART 
125 St. Annes Road East, St. Annes-on-Sea 


* 


Sir,—May I reply to Mr. K. D. Crow? I was not 
taking a random shot at private practice as such: I 
was simply arguing from my own experience, As an 
alternative to several months’ delay, I, although a 
NHS patient, have paid four guineas for private 
examination, This has likewise happened to several 
acquaintances, and we naturally think that we are 
not the sole supporters of the elegant establishment 
where we had our consultations. I have two cards 
now, waiting for out-patient appointments for my 
family; one card is eight months old, the other two. 
For four guineas we can probably have these con- 
sultations within a week, and with the same con- 
sultants we should meet in the out-patient clinic, 

I believe the exploration of the sources of private 
practice incomes was not within the terms of re- 
ference of the Royal Commission, and Mr. Crow 
will now see that I am concerned with people who 
would not otherwise wish to be fee-paying patients. 
This hidden factor can possibly only be revealed 
through the experiences of private citizens—Yours 
faithfully, 

A. D. LEWIS 
21 Eskdale Close, Penylan, Cardiff, Glam 


STEAK HOUSES 


Sir,—As the originators of steak houses in this 
country, we feel compelled to write to you to clear 
up one or two points arising from Leslie Adrian’s 
excellent article on ‘Beefeating.’ 

Peter Evans was not the originator of steak houses 
in this country, He was asked to join the Angus 
Houses by us at the time of their formation, and he 
left for reasons of which disagreement over the 
range of food is only a part. 

At Angus we believe that our business is steaks. 
We do, however, also serve lamb and pork chops 
and, of course, a very varied and wide selection of 
appetisers and desserts, but we look upon the steak 
as the centrepiece of the meal: and our belief is 
borne out by the popularity of the Angus Houses.— 
Yours faithfully, 

R. EASTWOOD 
Director 
The Angus Steak Houses Ltd., 42 Dean Street, W1 


CLERICAL BLOOD PRESSURES 


Sir,—Miss Furlong missed the point of my Observer 
article on the Anglican clergy, and no doubt will miss 
the point of my book on the Church of England. She 
says parsons are ‘so vulnerable to attack that one 
could scarcely have thought it possible not to hit a 
bull’s-eye, adding that I ‘notably failed’ to do so. 
I wasn’t attacking, though: I was reporting. This is 
an old-fashioned activity, I know, but it still goes on. 
—Yours faithfully, 

PAUL FERRIS 
22 Tudor Street, EC4 


‘NEW POEMS 1960’ 


Sir,—Mr. John Wain (November 11, 1960) seems 
to take a highly jaundiced view of New Poems 1960. 
He does not mention that this PEN annual an- 
thology is always edited by a triumvirate. These 
three poet-editors largely settle their own rules. They 
are generally strongly contrasted personalities and 
their editorial meetings are a free-for-all. In my 
experience every poem from the enormous batch 
of entries gets fairly fought over. And the resulting 
volume usually includes a fair proportion of un- 
known poets. This does not strike me as unadven- 
turous or over-discreet editing, as Mr. Wain claims. 
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Mr. Wain accuses the editors of New Poems 1960 
of ‘overlapping’ with the Guinness volume. The 
selection for New Poems 1960 was made eighteen 
months ago, when it was intended to be New Poems 
1959 and the three Guinness poems had not then 
been chosen by the Guinness editors. The delay 
was mainly caused by the printers’ strike. It may 
be that the sale of anthologies does not increase the 
sales of individual volumes of poetry. Would ‘letting 
the whole idea of the twelve-monthly anthology go 
to sleep for a bit’ help to do so? 

In New Poems 1961 we are to have the pleasure 
of publishing a really long poem by Mr. Wain 
himself. It is greatly to his credit that he does not 
carry rejection of anthology publication to ridicu- 
lous lengths.—Yours faithfully, 

KATHLEEN NOTT 
Chairman, PEN Poetry Committee 
62 Glebe Place, SW3 


‘1 AM A PORNOGRAPHER’ 


Sir,—Alas, Mr. Nicolas Walter is correct, Vladimir 
Nabokov and Lawrence Durrell have-appeared in 
The Traveller’s Companion Series. However, on my 
desk before me I have the first, two-volume edition of 
Mr. Nabokov’s Lolita, published August, 1955, two 
months after The Ginger Man, which did not appear 
in The Traveller's Companion Series or any serics. 
Nor did the work of these two authors carry the list 
of this series. Perhaps Mr. Nicolas Walter, champion 
of the unexpurgated Ginger Man, knows the reason 
for this curiosity, 

In any event, English readers take heart, there are 
four-letter words and a few sentences missing from 
the English edition of The Ginger Man, as well as a 
short chapter concerning the unfortunate journey of 
Sebastian Dangerfield in a third-class carriage on the 
Booterstown express out of Dublin, when Mr. Dan- 
gerfield overlooked an adjustment to his dress. But as 
to the expurgated edition being inferior, Mr. Nicolas 
Walter, good chap though he sounds, does protest 
too much.—Yours faithfully, 

J. P. DONLEAVY 
40a Broughton Road, Fulham, SW6 


* 


Sir,—May I refer to Mr. Donleavy’s Jetter in your 
issue of November 11 concerning The Ginger Man. 

Whatever Mr. Donleavy’s views may be about 
pornography, I am at a loss to understand why he 
now chooses to be offended at having been published 
side by side with Samuel Beckett, Jean Genet, 
Vladimir Nabokov, Raymond Queneau, Lawrence 
Durrell, Paul Ableman and Francis Pollini. 

Mr. Donleavy claims that he was forced to ex- 
purgate his book to avoid it being ‘identified with 
pornography.” We have never advertised The Ginger 
Man as ‘pornography’: our publicity reproduced 
extracts from British reviews. It would seem to me 
that Mr. Donleavy himself provoked the suspicion 
of pornography (if any) when he expurgated The 
Ginger Man and failed to defend his work as a 
whole.—Y ours faithfully, 

MAURICE GIRODIAS 
7 Rue St.-Séverin, Paris 5 


ARTHUR RACKHAM 


Sir,—Even so peevish and uncharitable a critic as 
Mr, Grigson is entitled to his views, however hurtful 
they may be to the feelings or reputations of those 
whom he chooses to attack, What seems to me ques- 
tionable is his authority to abuse Arthur Rackham 
in terms that would have been actionable if Rackham 
had been alive. One is merely surprised at the venom 
of his attack, not because one is not accustomed to 
venom from Mr. Grigson, but because he should 
think it necessary to excrete it so liberally over an 
artist relatively so unimportant. This apparent in- 
ability to distinguish between a reputation that might 
justify so powerful an attack and one that manifestly 
does not explains why his views as a critic seem to me 
unreliable. Expressed in terms that are both unfair 
and offensive, they reflect less discredit on his victim 
than on his own sense of values.—Yours faithfully, 
NICOLAS BENTLEY 
André Deutsch Limited, 
14 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W1 
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Call Me Father 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Progress to the Park. 
(Theatre Royal, Strat- 
ford, E.) 

WueEN Progress to the 

Park was first staged at 

the Royal Court on a 

3 Sunday night, it seemed 

a radio play at which we 


\ = happened to be the 
studio .audience. Alun 
y, Y Owen was writing blind 
about an invisible world 


of working-class Liver- 
pool where words were more important than 
faces and anecdotes more common than action. 
The merchant seamen on leave, their bigoted 
parents, the warm-blooded girl who finds that 
love is a four-letter word in an atmosphere of 
casual sex—all these at the Royal Court were 
interpreted and analysed and ridiculed by the 
young Welsh script-writer who strolled through 
them like Dylan Thomas through his memories. 
Lindsay Anderson’s direction stressed the serious- 
ness of the dilemma of hopeful youth trapped 
among the. rusting ruins of a bombed-out cul- 
ture. It released each bubble of sentiment or 
humour or boasting and then burst it with the 
cigarette end of wit, but the whole production 
remained rooted in sympathetic realism. It 
seemed that all that was necessary was for Mr. 
Owen to push his Welsh alter ego back into the 
plot and provide for the development of Mag, 
the girl who hunts her sweetheart over the bodies 
of his pals. 

Rewritten and re-produced at Theatre Work- 
shop (surely the first time one of our new play- 
wrights has gone east for a wider audience) 
Progress to the Park has ceased to be a radio 
play and become a television one. On the domes- 
tic screen, I feel no frustration at being offered 
a slice of life. The television play can blossom 
from single central situation with the camera 
curiously exploring each of the culs-de-sac which 
radiate from it. But a three-act play needs the 
old-fashioned sequence of exposition, conflict 
and resolution. Mr. Owen has peopled all his 
blank spaces with new characters. He has filled 
in his silences with new arguments and fresh 
sources of antagonism. But the play still slug- 
gishly refuses to move but squats there like a 
great, fat, juicy jellyfish waiting lazily for the 
next tide. 

His current producer, Harry H. Corbett, has 
indulged him where he is weakest: in the inter- 
minable music-hall back-chat which burdens the 
opening of the first act when everyone seems to 
be saying “You're what?’ They are too much 
like feeds and straight men to a comedian who 
is still locked in his dressing room. Too many of 
the characters are played the way Brian Murphy 
plays the Pope-hating Orangeman who is father 
to the Scouseland Romeo—with broad, confident, 
comic effects which diminish the pitiful reality 
of the individual with every laugh they provoke. 
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What still remains true and funny and moving 
is the gang’s life when they are alone together. 
Roy Kinnear and Michael Coles are grotesques 
on the surface—like any members of a small unit, 
an Army squad or a football team or a student 
class, they gladly wear the masks that the group 
mind allots to their type. Mr. Kinnear is the easy- 
going slob whose podgy good nature conceals 
a sharp instinct for survival in a disaster. Mr. 
Coles is the knowledgeable yarn-spinner who is 
secretly impressed by everything that happens to 
him. Both actors milk every drop of humour 
from their well-written parts and yet never sacri- 
fice the subtlety or humanity of their charac- 
terisation. 


Into the mouth of his rowdy, self-intoxicating 
Welsh cynic, Mr. Owens has put the best of his 
comic rhetoric and satirical wit. Lines like ‘a 
man is at a serious intellectual disadvantage when 
he hasn’t got his boots on’ continually leap up 
like ping-pong balls on a water jet at a fair- 
ground. And in Tom Bell, Theatre Workshop 
has found a tart, cocky, muscular actor who can 


Ballet 


Second 


By CLIVE 


AT the end of the long, 
wet summer, I thought 
London’s Festival Ballet 
was virtually finished, 
and obviously it very 
nearly was. The com- 
pany had been dancing 
like an obsolescent dodo, 
game to the last, but look- 
ing redundant and ill- 
prepared for the climate. 
After the Festival Hall 
season, the company’s 
star attraction, John Gilpin, left, together with 
Anton Dolin, the Artistic Director, and nearly 
half the company—twenty-two dancers in all. 
Festival Ballet was well and truly split. There 
appeared to be a grave danger that Dame Ninette 
de Valois’s Tory Government at Covent Garden 
(cleverly incorporating Kenneth MacMillan’s 
Bow Group) was to have no reputable major 
opposition, apart from Marie Rambert’s small, 
but wonderfully revitalised, Liberals. 


Just about a month ago the company’s im- 
presario, Julian Braunsweg, made clear his 
intention of keeping Festival Ballet going, 
appointed the ex-Diaghiley dancer, Léon 
Woizikowsky, to replace Dolin (although not 
giving him all of Dolin’s authority), engaged 
seventeen new dancers to replace the defaulters, 
and announced a provincial tour, London season, 
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keep them dancing in the air and then knock 
them off with a single shot. He is one of the 
intellectual ginger men whose radical impulses 
still permit them to mock the commandments 
they approve—perhaps the most welcome and 
invigorating moment in the play is when he 
rebukes one of the gang for calling his Negro 
girl-friend a ‘darkie.’ With elaborate, also police- 
courtly precision, he demands ‘A darkie? I’m 
ashamed of you. You mean my chocky bick.’ 

The Juliet caught between the Prods and the 
Papishes is played by Billie Whitelaw. This 
character is never seen as a whole by the author 
—she jumps from attitude and attitude—and 
Miss Whitelaw has not been able to incarnate her 
convincingly in the round. She brings to the task 
a limited though highly polished technique but 
yet she remains always too self-consciously aware 
of herself—almost as if she were convincing an 
invisible camera three feet from her nose rather 
than a solid, breathing crowd out there in the 
auditorium. 

I have a feeling that this disordered, ebullient, 
vaudeville drama means much more to Alun 
Owen than any of his highly successful, fashion- 
ably naturalistic television entertainments. If so, 
he has sent it into the world but half made up 
and can only hope that Miss Littlewood’s Found- 
ling Home for Orphan Plays will give it a jolly 
Dickensian childhood. Some day it will return to 
call him ‘father,’ grown beyond all recognition. 


Chance 


BARNES 


and subsequent European engagements. I heard 
this news with mixed feelings, glad that dancers 
were being kept in work but none too hopeful 
about the work they were being kept in. For some 
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‘Time, gentlemen, please—in @ manner of 
speaking... . 
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years the company had been slowly subsiding 
into oblivion because of its failure to produce 
any positive, or even coherent, artistic policy. 
What Festival Ballet needs more than new 
dancers is new ideas and new ballets, yet at least 
the company. now looks like a going concern, 
and at last the going is not downwards. 

Last week I had my first glimpse of the new 
company dancing in a large Guildford cinema. 
Conditions were tatty (ballet companies are as 
badly served by the average cinema as cricket 
teams would be by bowling alleys), but the work 
of Woizikowsky and the ballet master, Charles 
Dickson, has already declared a dividend. The 
dancers have the eagerness and vitality that used 
to be associated with Festival Ballet in its early 
days. 

The repertory was the provincial-basic of Les 
Sylphides (unusually well danced, incidentally), 
Swan Lake, Casse-Noisette, Prince Igor, a couple 
of pas de deux, and two ill-chosen modern 
ballets, Oleg Briansky’s star-cross’d Romeo and 
Juliet and Vladimir Skouratoff’s production of 
Lifar’s Aubade. The last, new to me in this ver- 
sion, was produced earlier in the year for a gala 
performance at the Festival Hall, but could 
hardly have added very much to its gaiety. Con- 
trary to its composer Poulenc’s wishes, the ballet 
has been based on the story of Diana and Acteon. 
Poulenc’s libretto sees Diana ‘doomed to per- 
petual chastity among women’ and has said that 
to ignore this ‘is to falsify the intention of the 
music.’ 

Even if Lifar could be forgiven for bursting 
ia upon Diana’s gloomily virginal contempla- 
tions with a stag-party, nothing can excuse his 
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dull, neo-classical choreography that mixed in- 
expressiveness with vulgarity in surprisingly 
equal proportions. One sexy little music-hall strut 
for Diana, prancing along with hand on hip like 
a call-girl out on call, is effective, although hardly 
in context. Diana is one of the roles that I will 
always associate with Jeanmaire (it was, I think, 
the first part she ever danced in London), never- 
theless Festival Ballet's Deirdre O’Conaire has 
long legs, a cool smile and dances cleanly. 
Simon Mottram, a finely built and promising 
young dancer from the Royal Ballet, makes an 
admirably rough and tough Acteon. 

The extrovert vigour of this performance was 
typical of the new company. O’Conaire only 
marred her lyrical Odette in Swan Lake by 
attempting to punctuate each dance phrase with 
an open-mouthed flourish, and Dianne Richards, 
Jeannette Minty and Gaye Fulton are also 
accomplished classicists. Of the men—as always 
stronger than the women in Festival Ballet— 
Skouratoff, Louis Godfrey, Vassilie Trunoff, 


Records 
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Ronald Emblen and Jelko Yuresha can all give 
a good account of themselves. 

The improvement in the company’s form and, 
to judge from appearances, morale, is remark- 
ably encouraging. Festival Ballet now looks as 
if it might have a second chance to make the 
grade. Whether it can take it depends largely on 
how much and how soon it can brush up its 
repertory into respectability. As a start it needs 
to refurbish its now neglected Fokine ballets. 
The provision of new works is more difficult, 
although the intriguing announcement that next 
year the distinguished Soviet choreographer, 
Vladimir Bourmeister, is contracted to mount 
a new full-length ballet to Tchaikovsky’s The 
Snow Maiden is heart-warming. (The music, | 
understand, is a Russian discovery, the only 
Tchaikovsky Snow Maiden we have heard of in 
the West being the nineteen numbers of his in- 
cidental music for Ostrovsky’s play.) Who knows. 
perhaps the dodo is about to change into a 
phoenix rampant. 


After the Famine 


By 


IN the present famine 
of Berlioz recordings— 
which is mainly the 
accidental consequence 
of take-overs in the 
gramophone industry— 
the reappearance of The 
Damnation of Faust in 
the catalogue is a great 
3 event. Charles Munch’s 
' recording of the work 

has for some time been 

unobtainable, having dis- 

appeared, together with his complete Romeo and 
Juliet, when Decca absorbed RCA. Now 
Deutsche Grammophon have brought it out on 
only two discs, where RCA took three, in a pun- 
gent performance conducted by Igor Markevitch. 
This is not quite as complete as it claims, 
about 120 bars being left out, mostly from the 
Eastern Chorus and the Minuet of the Will o’ 
the Wisp, so that the work can fit on to four 
sides. Perhaps for the same reason, Markevitch’s 
conducting sometimes sounds tense and hurried; 
he nearly always sets a rather faster tempo than 
Berlioz indicates, and in one or two places (for 
instance, the love duet, taken at almost seventy 
crotchets to the minute instead of the composer’s 
fifty-six) this seriously distorts the music. What 
I like about the performance—more than I 
mind its faults—is the sense of freshness and 
animation, and the vivid pointing of detail in 
Berlioz’s intensely dramatic orchestration, which 
comes through in spite of a tendency in the re- 
cording for the voices to mask the orchestra. 
The accompaniments of Brander’s Song, the 
Song of the Flea, the Double Chorus and the 
Invocation to Nature (in which Markevitch’s 
tempo is ideal) are played by the Lamoureux 
Orchestra with superb glitter and dash; in the 
lyrical music, however, their string tone is not 
really beautiful enough for Berlioz. The choir, 
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DAVID CAIRNS 


also French, is admirably spirited, and only the 
self-consciously ‘drunken’ rendering of the Amen 
Fugue misses fire—a gross error of judgment. 

The Marguérite, Consuelo Rubio. has a fine 
voice, but spreads badly on her high notes, a 
quality both disagreeable in itself and wholly 
out of character—this Marguérite sounds posi- 
tively blowsy after her encounter with Faust. 
On the other hand Richard Verreau (an attract- 
ive tenor who for some reason had-only a brief 
spell at Covent Garden) after a wooden start 
sings Faust with grace and ardour, and Michel 
Roux: is a debonair, intelligent Mephistopheles 
of devilish suavity. 

The Fantastic Symphony is the very last 
Berlioz work in need of another recording, but 
the new Decca version by the Vienna Philhar- 
monic under Monteux does what few previous 
versions have done—it gives us the work largely 
as Berlioz wrote it. Monteux is still guilty of a 
few unnecessarily violent changes of speed, 
but almost all his basic tempos are scrupulously 
exact (which for some people will mean too 
slow), and in general by eschewing the flam- 
boyant—the conductor’s conventionally bestial 
approach to this work—he allows its nobility 
and mastery of form to sound forth loud and 
clear. Only the first movement lacks a touch of 
the mercurial. 

Arsermet’s recording, with the Suisse 
Romande Orchestra, which couples Stravinsky’s 
Symphony in C and Symphony in Three Move- 
ments on-one disc (Decca), is to me a bit of a dis- 
appointment; it cannot make one forget the 
loss of Stravinsky’s own recording of the 
Symphony in C on a vanished Philips disc. 
Arsermet, whose lucid, elegant performances of 
the early Stravinsky ballets are so indispensable, 
does not seem wholly in sympathy with these 
later works. Curiously, the more lyrical, spacious 
Symphony in C gets the weaker performance— 
the first movement in particular never quite re- 
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A medal 
for the 
chairman 


He insists I travel 
by the ‘‘ Golden Arrow’’ 
to Paris...says it’s 
important, not only to 
me but to the Company. 
Question of peace of 
mind...timetothink... 
prestige. Feel good 
too, the way they look 
after you... wonderful 
Pullman service... you 
really are somebody 
Splendid chap our chairman 
o 


" Ask your Secretary 
to get you details from your 





Golden 


Arrow 


Travel Agent or from the Continental Enquiry Office, 
Southern Region, British Railways, Victoria Station, §.W.1. Tel: VICtoria 2345 
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New Aces 





Debussy: LA MER; NOCTURNES 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 

ACL 106 


Mozart: SYMPHONY NO. 33 
IN B FLAT, K.319; 


The Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam 


conducted by Eduard van Beinum 


Haydn: SYMPHONY NO. 103) 
IN E FLAT—THE DRUM-ROLL’ 





The Lond Phithar ic Orchestra 
conducted by Georg Solti 
ACL 107 


J.S. Bach: ST. MATTHEW PASSION 
Kathleen Ferrier, Elsie Suddaby, 

Eric Greene, Bruce Boyce, 

Gordon Clinton, Henry Cummings 

and William Parsons 

with The Bach Choir 


and The Jacques Orchestra 
(Harpsichord: Dr. Thornton Lofthouse; 
Organ: Dr. Osborn Peasgood) 


conducted by Dr. Reginald Jacques 
ACL 109-11 


SHOWPIECES FOR ORCHESTRA 
Ponchielli: 
DANCE OF THE HOURS (‘LA GIOCONDA’) 
Mascagni: 
INTERMEZZO (‘CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA’) 


Stanley Black: 

OVERTURE TO A COSTUME COMEDY 
Martucci; 

NOTTURNO IN G FLAT, OP. 70 

The London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Pierino Gamba 


Sullivan: OVERTURE DI BALLO 
Balfour Gardiner: 

SHEPHERD FENNEL’S DANCE 
Percy Grainger: SHEPHERDS’ HEY 


The New Symphony Orchestra 
of London 


conducted by Anthony Collins 
ACL 108 
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covers from its rather sluggish, imprecise 
beginning. I enjoyed the Symphony in Three 
Movements much more. In the opening bars 
Arsermet generates tremendous power and ten- 
sion, and but for an unfortunate relaxation of 
tempo which makes the development sound 
slightly laboured, the whole movement would be 
excellent. 

Finally, a Decca record which is sheer delight: 


Television 





Cymru 


By PETER 


Quite why the BBC 
adopts a Most Favoured 
Nation policy towards 
Wales is a little puzzling 
to the London viewer. 
Late every Tuesday we 
are favoured with Welsh 
language programmes, 
such as a play this week, 
and a visit to a prep 
school in Aberystwyth 
last week, and at midday 
on Sunday there is three- 
quarters of an hour in Welsh. 

Assiduous as ever, last Sunday I did my best 
with ‘O Sul I Sul Detholiad o ffilmiau newyddion 
yn dangos peth o weithgarwch Cymru a'r 
Cymry yn ystod yr wythnos.’ This turned out to 
be a kind of news magazine about recent Welsh 
happenings, in which the only words I under- 
stood were spoken by that nouveau Welshman, 
Mr. Michael Foot, after the only Labour victory 
that ever made a Tory cheer, even this Tory. 
For the rest, they might just as well have read 
out the names of every rugger team in the 
Principality, and one was left to speculate why 
BBC radio should regard Sunday midday as an 
important peak-hour period at which to capture 
maximum audience with popular shows, while 
BBC TV seems to consider the same time ex- 
pendable. Perhaps it is assumed that only in 
Wales, where the pubs are shut, will people want 
to view at that hour? The colophon for these 
Welsh programmes, I might add, is a griffin, 
facing backwards. 

Nor am I sure that BBC is on a very good 
wicket with its Maigret series. Coming after the 
Third Man series they seem to be qualifying for 
the name of Bourbon Broadcasting Company, 
Surely it is clear by now that BBC serials 
flourish best near Allingham Hall or in the 
Donald Wilson country, and that British actors 
can occasionally succeed with grotesques but not 
with the everyday representation of sales 
étrangers. Recriminations about gold hoarding 
(as in last week’s episode, The Burglar’s Wife) 
mean much to a French audience but obviously 
less to an English, likewise details of ruthless 
French police legal methods. 

Moreover, Simenon’s flat, throwaway style 
makes Maigret himself elusive, and only Gabin 
has really succeeded in impersonating him, by 
imposing the patina of one personality upon 
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the Wanda Landowska Memorial Edition, a 
recording of Bach’s Two-Part Inventions, and 
seven of the Three-Part, by the mighty artist 
who died last year at the age of eighty. The 
inevitability of her marching rhythms, the 
majesty and complete naturalness of her phras- 
ing, the glowing grandeur of her Pleyel harpsi- 
chord, and the revelation of Bach which they 
bring, grow with every hearing. 


am TV 


FORSTER 


another. Rupert Davies is a good actor but no 
star, and incapable of such a feat; also he looks 
too young, and the whole, subtle disgruntled 
relationship with Mme Maigret becomes merely 
stock comedy about a copper who is never 
allowed to finish a meal at home in peace. 

And when all that is said and done and 
allowed for, there is still the matter of the drama- 
tisation. Really, somebody in the Script Depart- 


Cinema 


That Uncertain Age 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


L’Avventura. (Paris-Pull- 
man.) — Never on 
Sunday. (London Pav- 
ilion.}—Butterfield 8. 
(Warner.) 

MICHELANGELO ANTON- 

IONI's L’Avventura (‘*X’ 

certificate) could best be 

translated, I think (if you 
can call it translation 
into a word that isn’t 
yet quite English: but 
what other word have 
we?), as The Affaire, the word avventura having 
a rather more specifically amorous tone to it 
than its English counterpart. Curious synopses 
of its (admittedly curious) story have been reach- 
ing me from the Italian publicity boys for some 
time, and through a coincidence of names and 
details of plot I went to it thinking it was taken 
from a hugely long novel by Quarantotto- 
Gambini, all about frisky adolescents, which it 
turned out to be anything but; the people in it 
having all (except for one anything but frisky 
seventeen-year-old) reached that indefinable age 
we haven’t a word for, una certa eta, an age that 
hasn’t so much to do with years as with experi- 
ence, cast of mind, attitudes. The certa eta tem- 
perament in a youthful body must be many 
women’s dream, and the two girls in L’ Avventura 
have it: both are very young in general shape 
and trim but have reached it in sophistication, 
manner, way of life. They are ageless, and so, 
in an odd way for a film with such a highly 
contemporary slant, is L’Avventura itself. It is 
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ment ought to have restrained Mr. Roger Bag 
from committing exchanges like: ‘When yoy 
cleaned out your car, did you brush the carpets? 
‘I may have done,’ and I cherish the memory of 
Hugh Burden, in the unlikeliest toupee fi, 
weeks, saying: ‘It is nothing, maman—they § 
gentlemen have come to search the house’ 
Equally precious as a collector’s item was the 
sight of Hugh staring haughtily straight ahead 
in the police station, the way people always d F 
when their mothers are charged with murde | 
before their very eyes. ; 
By contrast, ABC last Sunday mounted what § 
seemed to me by far the most successful play § 
yet written by Angus Wilson, The Stranger This ¥ 
had to challenge comparison with Clive Exton 
recent piece on a similar theme—here it was, 
which relative will look after the old, dying aunt? © 
—and was no less searing. Indeed, for once Mr. 7 
Wilson achieved a really sympathetic character, | 
in the lodger who eventually takes on the task § 
and is then disowned by the family; the contrast 7 
with the rapacious rustics was immensely effect- 7 
ive. Brilliant writing, brilliant acting by a cast § 
which amounted to a positively Breughel-like 7 
gallery of grotesques, and a production by | 
William Kotcheff which was as good in its un 
relenting realistic kind as any I have seen. 
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stylised, but beautifully untricksy. It has great 
polish, it gleams with intelligence, but it is never 
glossy, it never takes the slick way out. | 
approached it with some diffidence, having heard 
it was slow and deliberately ‘literary’; and found 
it one of the most satisfactory films I ever sav, 
satisfying in retrospect, in depth and in im 
mediate impact. 

As I said briefly during the festival, it has one 
literally ‘literary’ quality, and that is the Italian 
novelists’ very usual way today of dealing with 
a social milieu through details in the lives of in- 
dividuals, all building up a rich and cumulative 
picture of society: oblique description, evoca 
tion, rather than deliberate sociology. There is 
ali the difference between this sort of observa 
tion and, say, Bolognini’s ‘typing’ of his Romans. 
And with it goes a wonderfully sensitive treat 
ment of character, of the apparent haphazardness 
of motive; and gaps, too, the unexplained gaps 
of life, the tormentingly unanswered questions. 
It is a rich film, in fact, with rather too much to 
respond to in a single visit: I could happily 
write a column on, say, its use of atmospheric 
scenery and architecture and the weather. The 
milieu is the rather overwritten, over-examined 
one of rich, smart, slightly raffish Romans, old 
families with new values, this time on a summef 
holiday together: the princess of Botticellian 
appearance, at once fragile and pregnant-looking, 
with a businessman husband; the architect (per- 
fectly typed to the last detail of manner and 
appearance, yet an individual) with dreams of 
greatness and the fatal money-making glibness 
to put an end to them; the lovers, bored with 
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each other after twelve illicit years of it; the 
elderly politician who sees in his daughter’s lover 
only a man who will never marry her; the two 
girls, “best friends’ (and with a dash of lesbianism, 
too, surely intended), both coming to the same 
half-disappointing lover. All these are recog- 
nisable and exact, in context yet themselves. For 
similar people in minor parts in La Dolce Vita 
Fellini got ‘real’ Romans, with real backgrounds 
of the kind. These look solid enough. All are in 
some way unhappy, restless and tormented, 
and holiday life of course exacerbates their ills, 
there being time to dwell on them. It is hard 
to describe the quality of such a subtle film, 
except through details and moments: the way 
you feel, for instance, changes in the weather 
as you do in life, in relation to mood or catas- 
trophe; the way you almost feel the salty air of 
summer as you watch it, water, sand and rocks 
against the skin; the contrast of place and place, 
on the lovers’ journey of search and discovery; 
the gradual revolution of loyalties, the girl’s 
gradual, terrible commitment. This is really a 
love affair that looks like one, that feels like one; 
and it ends with questionings and uncertainties, 
unfinal, unfinished. 


Never on Sunday (‘*X certificate) is a comedy 
on the old, old theme of the New World revisit- 
ing the Old to find its soul; being shocked, 
puzzled and stung into missionary zeal by the 
patent degeneracy of the Old; finally succumb- 
ing to native charm and degeneracy, and 
deciding to leave well alone. All this, you might 
think, has been done just that much too often 
to be tried again; but Jules Dassin, who writes, 
directs and acts the part of Homer, the American 
intellectual returning to his cultural homeland, 
has put some new things into it: notably Greek 
actors (Melina Mercouri, the girl, embodies its 
whole newness), music by Manos Hadjidakis 
that perfectly catches the spirit, and just that 
same spirit—high, irreverent, homely, amoral. 
The weak point comes when the American, try- 
ing to reform the prostitute by education, is 
actually shown in action—putting on records, 
reading out extracts, furnishing the flat with all 
the right things and demolishing all the wrong 
ones: this becomes too explicit, and looks simply 
silly. The rest is the greatest fun and a kind of 
fairy-tale of what a golden-hearted prostitute 
ought to be—ravishingly beautiful, kind, and 
with the time to spare, even, for romantic seduc- 
tion. Jules Dassin, looking much like a younger 
and less-battered Robert Graves, has a nice 
anti-professional style about him that does very 
well. Butterfield 8 (director: Daniel Mann; ‘X’ 
certificate) is way, way beyond criticism, yet not 
even laughably bad enough to have one laugh- 
ing; I just spent the two hours peering about 
for the dim glimmer of the cinema clock. A 
while ago I said somewhere that the heaving- 





bosom heroines were on the way out: no re- | 


placements, as far as I could see, were coming 
up for Joan Crawford, Lana Turner and other 
remnants of the old brigade; but I was wrong. 
Elizabeth Taylor, once a rather better bet, is 
stepping into their shoes and into their style; 
and this tale of a nymphomaniac launched into 
her life’s work by a Lolita-ish experience with 
the man who wanted to marry her mother seems 
to suit her rather better, I would say, than her 
more ambitious efforts have done lately. 
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Lady Kelly 


DAWN TO DUSK 


Héléne Jeanty Raven 
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David Peterley 


PETERLEY HARVEST 


Edward Weeks 
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Novels 
Gabriel Fielding 


THROUGH STREETS BROAD 
AND NARROW 


Guthrie Wilson 


THE INCORRUPTIBLES 


THE PROUD AMERICAN BOY 


Paul Ferris 
THEN WE FALL 


Clifford Hanley 


THE TASTE OF TOO MUCH 


Peter Forster 


SELF MADE MAN 


Yvonne Mitchell 
FRAME FOR JULIAN 


V. Dudintsey 


A NEW YEAR'S TALE 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 








HERE are certain writers likely to tempt the 
‘ia into a kind of hypocritical generosity. 
One can hardly contemplate assembling a care- 
ful destructive analysis of the work of Warwick 
Deeping, say, or John Buchan; it would not only 
be not worth while, but also, so to speak, a shame 
to take the money. English vengeance wars not 
with the dead—at least only with the powerful, 
annoying, Chatterley-writing dead. So attention 
gets shifted on to presumptively interesting traits 
of character, on to the curious state of marital 
felicity enjoyed by Sorrel and his son, or that 
‘ambivalent’? Hannay-Medina stuff in The Three 
Hostages. 

There is no chance of anything like that in 
dealing with another author on the level of merit 
I have implied, Max Beerbohm. To search his 
writings for a key to his personality would be a 
barren exercise, there being nothing to unlock. 
Self-effacement, behind parody, behind special 
sorts of farce and fantasy, could hardly go 
farther. The only real oddities about Beerbohm 
are not in him or his work, but in how it ever 
got about in the first place that he was worth 
taking seriously, and in how, having got about, 
it still stays about. I suppose there never was 
much of a chance of Lord David Cecil not 
expressing high admiration for Zuleika Dobson 
or not saying that it distils the quintessence of 
Oxford; so indeed it does, I fear—of one aspect 
of Oxford, at any rate. It is more surprising, per- 
haps, to find E. M. Forster remarking of the same 
book, not that (for instance) it draws out to a 
quite shameless length a gag markedly less funny 
than (for instance) the one about Princess Mar- 
garet and the schadchen, but on the contrary that 
it has ‘a beauty unattainable by serious literature 

. it is so funny and charming, so iridescent, 
yet so profound.’ It is even odder to note that at 
one time there was nearly a film version of the 
thing and, somewhat earlier, nearly a Gershwin 
musical of it—not quite, though, thank heaven. 
What could it be like to be reminded of Zuleika 
as often as one is of Porgy and Bess? 

It may be charitably assumed that finally 
getting round to reading the book was what 
induced George and Ira to drop their project. No 
such plea, however, is available to the more 
familiar ‘Maximilians, as—forgive me if you 
knew this already—Beerbohm-addicts are evi- 
dently called: compare ‘Janeite,’ and ponder on 
the significance of obtruding authorial Christian 
names (‘Dylan’ is a rather different case—or is 
it?). Anyway: the attribution of incomparability 
to Max is presumably to be connected with the 
notion, characteristic of Lord David’s Oxford and 
of Bloomsbury, that style is a self-sufficient entity, 
to be separated at will from qualities of subject 
matter and. capable of exhibiting a ‘charm’ or 
‘iridescence’ of its own. By such means it is pos- 
sible not to notice that Beerbohm had nothing 
to say, or nothing that we commonly distinguish 
as creative. A sharp critical intelligence lies be- 
hind pieces like the Henry James parody, ‘The 
Mote in the Middle Distance,’ and emerges more 





Max 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 

memorably in the cartoons, the confirmed popu- 
larity of which seems justified. Only the relative 
sizes of some of the figures—Wilde enormously 
swollen, Swinburne reduced to a doll—give an 
archaic air; the pure, clear colours have not 
dated, and the penetration. into character shown 
in drawings like that of Matthew Arnold afford 
a commentary of permanent interest and value, 
one which no arrangement of words could match. 

Mr. Behrman’s book,* doubtless through no 
fault of his, lets the cartoons down badly by 
printing too few of them, and in black and white, 
and with poor definition; I should have thought 
nobody who wanted to possess a book about 
Beerbohm would have been deterred by another 
ten bob or more on the price. In other respects, 
Conversation with Max is a good buy. It is very 
much what the title suggests—an account of a 
series of visits Mr. Behrman made to Beerbohm’s 
house in Rapallo between 1952 and 1956, the year 
of Beerbohm’s death. Large portions of what was 
said are set out verbatim, and since I do not 
believe Mr. Behrman would have invented or 
paraphrased anything, he must be possessed of 
either considerable talent with recording devices 
or total aural and visual recall. I wish I knew 
which, for if Mr. Behrman is not a memorial 
prodigy then Beerbohm, prepared to chat with 
the utmost freedom into a tape microphone or 
a shorthand notebook, was equally extraordinary. 

Mr. Berhman, invoking the hero of The 
Catcher in the Rye, whose literary criterion, it 
will be remembered, was whether or not he felt 
like calling an author up, simply called Beerbohm 
up and went and saw him. Holden Caulfield is 
hardly, one would have thought, a very plausible 
figure in a Maximilian context, and no great 
strain on the imagination is imposed by an 
attempt to auralise the Bronx cheer he would no 
doubt feel impelled to produce after reading a 
couple of pages of ‘Maltby and Braxton,’ let 
alone Zuleika Dobson. But he would, I think, 
have at least maintained a respectful silence if 
forced into contact with Mr. Behrman’s book, 
which as an exercise in portraiture could hardly 
be bettered, keen and vivid in its reporting, per- 
vaded by a completely unfussy and unphoney 
sense of period, affectionate and respectful to its 
subject. It is not hard to see why he immediately 
won Beerbohm’s confidence. 

To throw doubt on the basis of Beerbohm’s 
literary reputation need involve no denial of what 
is, on this showing, the fact that he was in many 
ways an interesting, intelligent, witty man. His 
period, which corresponds less closely to his life- 
time than that of any other figure that I can 
think of (1870 to 1914 is about as close as one is 
likely to get), was an entertaining one, and no- 
body who has been attracted by it will fail to 
get a good deal in the way of. entertainment as 
well as understanding out of this book, which— 
I must get the point in somewhere—has supplied 





* CONVERSATION WITH Max. By S. N. Behrman. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 25s.) 


me with many a choice fact about Beerbohm’s 
career and ability for relevant reminiscence, these 
not being topics upon which, as you will have 
gathered, I take any persistent care to keep myself 
informed. 

Few people today are much interested, I would 
guess, in figures of the calibre of Alfred Sutro, Sir 
Sydney Cockerell, Gordon Craig or Reginald 
Turner, however nice a man the last-named prob- 
ably (on this account certainly) was. But there is 
plenty of new information, or food for thought, 
about Wilde, Shaw, Frank Harris, Pound, Ibsen 
and that notable friend of culture, Gene Tunney. 
On all these Beerbohm is interesting, on some 
finely illuminating (Trollope ‘reminds us that . 
sanity need not be Philistine’), but in nearly every 
case a note of coldness and disparagement 
emerges. Almost the only recipients of his whole- 
hearted appreciation are Little Tich and Dan 
Leno, a reflection of interests which, whatever 
their justification in Beerbohm’s own day, are 
likely to strike us now as fairly rarefied. 

One tiny mystery, if I may minimally contra- 
dict what I said at the beginning, remains. How 
did Beerbohm manage to go on living in Rapallo 
all those vears, forty-five of them? He took in 
the milk and he paid the rent, but what did he do 
all that time, what did he do—apart from decor- 
ating, illustrating, grangerising individual 
volumes for the benefit of individual friends, 
self-imposed tasks each one stretching over 
several months? An obsession with failure, with 
setting one’s aim safely low, emerges clearly from 
this portrait of one who never risked coming 
clean about himself on any but minor issues. And 
perhaps it is all right to leave it there, though a 
belated sense of justice may lead some readers to 
tip their hats momentarily in the direction of 
somebody so unfashionable as to make not a 
single claim to importance of any kind. 


‘Blackie, the Electric Rembrandt’ 


We watch through the shop-front while 
Blackie draws stars—an equal 
Concentration on his and 

the youngster’s faces. The hand 


is steady and accurate; 
but the boy does not see it 


for his eyes follow the point 
that touches (quick, dark movement! ) 


a virginal arm beneath 
his rolled sleeve: he holds his breath. 


. . . Now that it is finished, he 
hands a few bills to Blackie 


and leaves with a bandage on 
his arm, under which gleam ten 


stars, hanging in a blue thick 


cluster. Now he is starlike. 
THOM GUNN 
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‘Michael Lewis has an 
admirable style for 
keeping a moving 
subject on the move 
...a briskness and a 
certainty that carries 
the reader along.’ 

—J. A. Williamson 
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BAROQUE IN ITALY 


‘A very agreeable, 
modest introduction to 
Iberian architecture 
and art.’— 
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All Smiles 


The Baldwin Age. Edited by John Raymond. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.) 


Mr. JOHN RAYMOND is a pyrotechnic essayist of 
outstanding talent. There are few subjects at 
which he cannot take an impressive and epigram- 
matic 800-word lick. Over a longer distance he 
begins to tire. And having conceived the idea of 
presenting a series of portraits of English life 
during the period which he regards as epitomised 
by the character of Stanley Baldwin, he has 
wisely invited a number of others to join him in 
the task. Very distinguished participants they 
mostly are, ranging from Sir Charles Snow to 
Mr. Philip Noel-Baker and from A. J. P. Taylor 
to Miss Hansford Johnson. 


Unfortunately, however, Mr. Raymond 
appears to me to have omitted to impress on his 
contributors what his central purpose was. The 
result is a book which starts with a theme but 
loses it a third of the way through and leaves the 
reader at the end with the feeling that while his 
time has been well occupied in reading a series 
of admirable essays about some aspects of 
Britain in the Twenties and Thirties, he has cer- 
tainly been given no convincing or co-ordinated 
picture of such pervading characteristics as would 
justify the choice of title. The Baldwin Age 
emerges not as an age at all, but as a rather untidy 
amalgam of the ill-defined chunks of two dis- 
parate decades, during neither of which did the 
Prime Minister’s personality have much to do 
with the temper of life under the Government 
he led. 


That Mr. Raymond himself was anxious to 
present a less atomised (and perhaps more styl- 
ised) picture of the period is obvious from his 
opening: 
The Baldwin Age—1923-1937—was the Smiling 
Age par excellence. ‘Master Stanley’ himself 
smiled—shrewdly, quizzically, as he turned the 
leaves of Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion on 
the Front Bench, dismissively as he told his 
friend Tom Jones in 1934 that ‘Mosley won't 
come to any good, and we need not bother 
about him’; sadly and whimsically, in 1936 
(‘when I was a little boy in Worcestershire 
reading history books, I never thought I should 
have to interfere between a King and his 
Mistress’); exasperatedly, in Year One of the 
Third Reich—‘walking alone amongst these 
hills I have come to the conclusion the world 
is stark mad. I have no idea what is the matter 
with it but it’s all wrong and at times I am sick 
to death of being an asylum attendant.’ 
Sir John Simon, Sir Samuel Hoare (except 
over Sanctions), Neville Chamberlain, Gordon 
Selfridge, Montagu Norman, Sir Thomas 
Inskip, Sir Kingsley Wood—they all smiled after 
their mechanical fashion. . . . Geoffrey Daw- 
son smiled at young Mr. Peter Fleming’s Fourth 
Leaders in the corridors of Printing House 
Squaré—or, more often, outside the Cabinet 
Room at Number Ten. ... At Londonderry 
House they were smiling—though the smile was 
a somewhat set one. At Cliveden they were 
smiling strenuously.... The Church was 
smiling—a trifle thinly perhaps. Dean Inge, the 
Joad of the Baldwin Age, was not a man for 
cheerfulness. .. . ' 
And so we go on with Mr. Raymond’s tour 
dhorizon method—with the horizon being 
pressed very firmly into his chosen mould. But his 
contributors are less malleable. Mr. Anthony 
Howard’s spirited essay on “The Churches’ comes 
nearest to fulfilling the purpose of his editor. 
His sentences follow the strict pattern: 

The Archbishop—Cosmo: Gordon Lang (who 

once remarked of his portrait, ‘They say it 

makes me look proud, prelatial, and pompous,’ 


only to receive the comment from a 
bishop, ‘May I ask to which of the epithets 
Your Grace takes exception?’) was Proceeding 
in solemn state towards his throne. 
And his matter is constantly related to a general 
theory of the Baldwin period. At the other 
extreme is Sir Charles Snow, whose informative, 
cool, Cambridge chapter on ‘Rutherford and th | 
Cavendish’ has no closer relationship with the 
idea of a Baldwin age than the construction of 
his sentences has with that of Mr. Raymond, 


Somewhere in the middle come the tw 
straightforward political chapters—Mr. Rober 
Blake’s ‘Baldwin and the Right’ and Mr 
A. J. P. Taylor’s ‘Confusion on the Left.’ It js 
one of the hazards of reading a book of essays 
that confusion may sometimes arise as to which 
author has written what, and I read the first 
twenty pages of Mr. Blake’s contribution under 
the impression that they were by Mr. Taylor, 
From an early stage I felt uneasily that some. 
thing was a little out of place and that Mr, 
Taylor’s writing had taken on an unnaturally 
quiet, conformist and charitable tone, but 1 put 
this down to my having grown so used to his 
Sunday Express style as to be unable to recog. 
nise him in a more academic mood. I only 
became seriously suspicious, however, when | 
reached some judgments which were favourable 
to Baldwin and unfavourable to Lloyd George, 
and when this passage was quickly followed by 
some fairly sharp strictures on Lord Beaver- 
brook, these suspicions were abundantly con- 
firmed. I was then able to finish Mr. Blake's 
balanced and penetrating essay in peace, and 
then to turn to the faster-paced iconoclasm of 
the genuine Mr. Taylor, and to wonder on what 
possible foundation he erected the incredibly 
optimistic judgment that ‘no one on the Left cared 
whom Edward VIII married, whether he married, 
when, or how often.’ 


On the other hand, Mr. Taylor’s judgment that 
the age of Baldwin, if it existed at all, lasted only 
from 1927 until 1929, seems to me accurate 
enough, and it illustrates the chief difficulty which 
faced the writers of the ‘cultural’ chapters—Miss 
Hansford Johnson, Mr. Hope-Wallace, Mr. Walter 
Allen and Mr. Nevile Wallis. How could they be 
expected to give intellectual unity to a period of 
years which began with the fevers of the 
Twenties and ended with the clenched-fist 
marches and the political poetry of the late 
Thirties? The answer is that they could not be 
expected to succeed and that they have not done 
so, but that in the course of trying (not too hard) 
they have helped to produce a highly readable 
and entertaining collection of essays. 


ROY JENKINS 


Devilishness 


The Autobiography of Mark Twain. Edited by 
Charles Neider. (Chatto and Windus, 308.) J 


GuILTILy conscious that he had corrupted and 
misused his own extraordinary gifts; proud of 
his insight and his reflective powers, yet afraid 
to use them; filled with bitterness against the 
public, yet unable to live without its applause, 
scornful of convention, yet knowing himself 4 
slave to it—it is no wonder, in the light of all this, 
that Mark Twain sought throughout his writing 
life to find some method or device which would 
isolate him, as it were, from his own weaknessés, 
and thus enable him to discharge the full burden 
of terror and wit his imagination carried. It is 4 
sign of his seriousness that he sought so detet- 
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Letters from a Soldier 


By WALTER ROBSON “Letters that stand 
side by side with Wilfred Owen’s, I can think 
of no higher praise.”—WALTER ALLEN, NEW 
STATESMAN. 16/- 


Venice 


By JAMES MORRIS. “Really first-class .. .’ 
—CHRISTOPHER SYKES, SPECTATOR. “The best 
modern book about a city that I have read.” 
—GEOFFREY GRIGSON, COUNTRY LIFE. With 30 
photographs and 2 maps. 30/- 


thy LAWRENCE DURRELL ‘i 


The Alexandria Quartet 


“One of the most importani advances . . 
.. Aremarkable innovation in structure.” 
} HILARY CORKE, ENCOUNTER. 


novel in this century . 


ti 


1] 


JUSTINE: 16/- 


BALTHAZAR: 16/- 


. in the art of the 


MOUNTOLIVE: 16/- CLEA: 16/- 


THE QUARTET, in a special slip band: 64/- 








- Something 


for Nothing 


By ALISON UTTLEY. A 
new collection of essays in her 
~ characteristic style, ranging 
« Over a wide variety of topics 
With illustrations by C. F. 
Tunnicliffe, R.A. 15/- 


The ieee t in the Furrow 


By G. E. EVANS. “A rare attempt... to 
take down first-hand information from the 
men who knew the old regime in its most 
complete form. . . . A broad picture of the 
countryside of 50 years ago results.”—THE 
GUARDIAN. Illustrated by C. F. Tunnicliffe, 
R.A. 25/- 


The Lonely Tiger 

By HUGH ALLEN. “Many of his stories 
could scarcely be bettered. . . . He re-creates 
the routine of the jungle [and] relives its 
explosive force.”,—THE TIMES. 18/- 





Song of Erne 


By ROBERT HARBINSON. A_ further 
volume of autobiography by the author of 
No Surrender. 18/- 


Suffolk 





A Shell Guide 
By NORMAN SCARFE. A description of the 
beautiful, singular and significant character- 
istics of the Suffolk countryside. With maps 
and sketches. . 12/6 





Paleolithic Art 


By PAOLO GRAZIOSI. “A magnificent 
volume. ... It prov-des ali the material that is 
relevant to the study and interpretation of 
what is the most amazing phenomenon in the 
whole history of art.”—HERBERT READ, LIS- 
TENER. With 850 plates, §5 in colour. 12 gns. 


Kokoschka 


By BERNARD BORCHERT. A representa- 
tive selection of his works. With 10 colour 


plates. Faber Gallery 15/- 

Matisse , 9h i“, 

from the Life = 

RAYMOND tt ie Ps x 

ESCHOLIER. WS HS / 

“ V4 Af 
An excellent example ‘i 

of the kind of book that 

adds to our understand- 


ing of a fine artist. ’— 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. With 
56 plates, 8 colour. 63/- 


The Queen and the Poet 


By WALTER OAKESHOTT. The story of 
the relationship between Raleigh and Queen 
Elizabeth, as revealed through his poetry. 
“A fascinating book.”—THE TIMES. 25/- 





E, E. Cummings 


SELECTED POEMS: 1923-58. A represen- 
tative selection of his work, chosen by the poet 
himself. 18/- 


Memories 


and Commentaries 


IGOR STRAVINSKY & ROBERT CRAFT. 
“Another fascinating book. . . . On every page 
there is a mew idea.”—COLIN MASON, THE 
GUARDIAN. With 22 photographs. 25/- 


Mid-Century Drama 

By LAURENCE KITCHIN. A critical 
survey of the English theatre today, with 24 
interviews with leading theatrical personalities. 
With 21 photographs. 30/- 





Storyboard 


By JOHN BOWEN. A new novel, set in an 
advertising agency, by the author of The 
Centre of the Green. “An alarmingly funny 
story.”—-PENELOPE MORTIMER, SUNDAY TIMES. 


15/- 


Family Favourites 


By ALFRED DUGGAN. “Mr. Duggan’s 
fertility and consistent excellence are ex- 
hilarating.”——EVELYN WAUGH. 16/- 


A Dancer in Darkness 


By DAVID STACTON. The story of the 
Duchess of Amalfi retold by “one of the finest 
historical _ novelists writing today.”—PETER 
GREEN, THE BOOKMAN. 18/- 


Introduction 


Stories by New Writers. An anthology of 
fiction by six young writers. There are three 
stories each by A. O. CHATER, ALAN COREN, TED 
HUGHES, JIM HUNTER, JASON MACMANUS and 
JULIAN MITCHELL. 18/- 


Best Secret Service 
Stories 


A representative collection of the best of this 
genre edited by JOHN WELCOME. 15/- 


West Indian Stories 


A racy and colourful anthology of Caribbean 
stories edited by ANDREW SALKEY. 16/- 











Fifty years with Motor Cane 


By A. F. C. HILLSTEAD. “One of the best 
motoring books of its kind. . . . What he has 


~ to say in the new book is pretty controversial, 


but . . . Mr Hillstead tells the truth without 
ever seeking to debunk.”—vETERAN AND 
VINTAGE MAGAZINE. With 69 plates. 21/- 
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OURSELVES 
TO KNOW 


A New Novel By 


John O’Hara 


The 


SOUTH SEA 


BUBBLE 
John Carswell 


2Is. 


‘*Mr. Carswell’s book is the best we have had 


on the subject, lively and readabie 
é — information.” A. L. ROWSE. Sunday 
imes 


Alt 


KING 


WILLIAM IV 


W. Gore Allen 


full of 


ether admirable in its scope and 
scholars ip.” Times LiterRARY SUPPLEMENT 


30s. 


“The last Hanoverian king is here presented 
with warm understanding and remarkable 
skill. A vivid and enjoyable book . . . about a 
king few have considered interesting 
because hitherto, no historian has been able 


to make him so” 
Illustrated 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


308. 


IN PERIL ON 


THE SEA 
David Masters 


“*He has gathered together some wonderful 
tales of personal heroism and steadfastness in 
his symposium of war exploits of allied sea- 
men, and we can be grateful to him for the 


| a way he has set them down” SPHERE 
ustri 


ated 


21s. 


INSIDE PICTURES 


With some reflections 


from the outside 


Ernest Betts 


Mr. Betts, who has an intimate knowledge of 
the British film industry, examines its eventful 


course over the past 25 years. 
November 28 illustrated 


2Is. 


THE THIRTIES 


A Dream Revolved 


Julian Symons 


With a combination of quotation, visual 
illustration (both drawn from a very wide 
range of sources) and discursive comment, he 
sets out to catch the feeling of this decade. 


December 5 Illustrated 


THE CRESSET PRESS 


215s. 
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minedly for a way of managing this; it is a sign 
of his limitless, baffling self-ignorance that he 
should have thought any single device could 
liberate him from his own follies. And the device 
that Twain finally hit upon is characteristic of 
the man, in its sombreness and immense simpli- 
city. The Preface to his Autobiography begins 
with the portentous announcement: ‘In this 
Autobiography I shall keep in mind that I am 
speaking from the grave, because I shall be dead 
when the book issues from the press. It has 
seemed to me that I could be. . . frank and free 
and unembarrassed . . . if I knew that what I 
was writing would be exposed to no eye until I 
was dead, and unaware and indifferent.’ By writ- 
ing the Autobiography for posthumous publica- 
tion Twain believed that he had found his 
answer to the problems he could not otherwise 
solve; and in an interview with a reporter he de- 
clared proudly that he had made the book ‘as 
caustic, fiendish and devilish as possible. It will 
fill many volumes . . . It is going to be a terrible 
autobiography. It will make the hair of some 
folks curl . . . It is something awful.’ 


Something awful it apparently is; but not in 
the way Twain intended. As he left the work it is 
an unpublishable farrago of haphazard manu- 
scripts and dictations, of essays, memoranda, 
notes and newspaper clippings, all running into 
several hundreds of thousands of words. The 
book under review is the third volume which has 
been hacked out of the ruin, and there still re- 
mains much of it which has not yet seen the light. 
This selection is presented in ‘normal’ chrono- 
logical sequence (though Twain himself specifi- 
cally stated that he wanted to avoid that form); 
and on these grounds, and on others, the editor 
has come in for some rough handling on the part 
of reviewers. By and large the rough handling is 
justified. Mr. Neider makes excessive claims for 
his volume, and he has been anxious to present 
Twain simply and misleadingly as a representa- 
tive of ‘an America which was young and opti- 
mistic, a homespun provincial America but an 
America with greatness in its heart.’ (I need 
scarcely say these words are Mr. Neider’s, not 
Twain’s.) Nevertheless, because it brings so much 
of the Autobiography back into circulation, the 
enterprise of the editor and his publishers does 
deserve to be commended. 


And would the book (in its present or in any 
other form) curl anybody’s hair? Is it caustic, 
fiendish, devilish? I'm afraid not. Twain’s diffi- 
culties as a writer, especially in the last 
melancholy decades of his life when most of 
the Autobiography was written, were not to be 
solved as easily as he had hoped. Much of the 
book is banal and conventional; there is a great 
deal of peevishness in it, particularly in the 
middle chapters which describe Twain’s failures 
in business and which lay the blame for these 
failures upon everybody except himself; re- 
peatedly Twain confesses his inability, after all, 
to tell the whole truth about this or that person 
or event. As with nearly everything that Twain 
wrote, one is tempted to throw the book aside 
in impatience and disappointment; as with most 
that Twain wrote, one is restrained from doing 
so by the spasmodic but unmistakable irruptions 
of his genius. The finest passages in the book, 
characteristically enough, are those which deal 
with Twain’s childhood; and they illustrate 
beautifully the author’s ability to combine a 
spontaneous lyricism with an equally spontan- 
eous sardonic humour. At its best the lyricism 
and the irony do not alternate with one another, 
in the shifty, modern manner, but inform and 





are interfused with each other. The total effect is 





19698 


of a truthfulness which is at once large, charit. 
able, and taken in by nothing. 
I remember the ‘coon and ‘possum hunts, night, 
with the negroes and the long marches through 
the black gloom of the woods, and the excit.. 
ment which fired everybody when the distag 
bay of an experienced dog announced that th 
game was treed; then the wild scramblings ang 
stumblings through briers and bushes and ove 
roots to get to the spot; then po lighting of , 
fire and the felling of the tree, joyful frenzy 
of the dogs and the negroes, and the wein 
picture it all made in the red glare—I remembe 
it all well, and the delight that everyone go 
out of it, except the ‘coon. ; 
DAN JACOBSON 


Prospective Pasha 


War in the Desert. By John Bagot Glubb. (Hod. 
der and Stoughton, 25s.) 


Tuts is how Glubb set out in the’ direction of 
Glubb Pasha. The man who ended his caree 
as the general of an Arab king, apparently a 
loyal to his adopted masters as de Boigne to the 
Mahrattas or Colonel Munro to Gustavy | 
Adolphus, began it by killing the things he loved, 
Glubb as a young officer after the First World 
War was posted on the Wag-Nejed border and 
charged with beating off the great raiding ex 
peditions of Bedouin tribesmen which came 
riding out of continental Arabia, and at time 
he found himself creaking down from the clouds 
in a biplane to spatter encampments with his 
tiny bombs. But most of his work was the con- 
struction of an intelligence network among the 
peaceful shepherd tribes which could deny the 
raiders the possibility of surprise and so reduce 
reliance on aerial bomb and Lewis gun. Glubb 
finally achieved a pacification of this frontier 
which has lasted ever since. 




















War in the Desert is least good when Glubb 
is talking about himself. Perhaps the emotion 
called up by any effort to describe his own love 
for the wilderness and its people is so strong 
that it paralyses his powers of expression: a 
blazoning of sonorous ‘belles-lettres’ quotations 
(Bruyére, St. Bernard, Gibbon) and some happy 
reflections on the bigness and littleness of desert 
and man are not different in quality from the 
diaries of most district commissioners in empty 
places. But as history, it is exciting. 


Glubb was watching the last furious move- 
ments of free nomadism this world is likely 1 
see. The Saud kings of the Nejed came to power 
with the rise of the aggressive Wahabist revi- 
valism, in the middle of Arabia at the end of the 
eighteenth century, but their real strength was 
based on the allegiance of the warrior tribes 
which could only be bought by hospitality or the 
hope of plunder. The Wahabis just failed ‘o 
capture the Middle East from Baghdad to 
Damascus while the world’s attention was dis- 
tracted by Napoleon. Until the Saud finally 
crushed the dissident tribes at the battle of 
Sibilla in 1929, Nejed (Saudi Arabia) alternated 
between inaccessible confusion and terrifying 
raids into neighbouring countries. The book is 
arn account of this history, but also a minute 
description of the way in which Arabia lived as 
late as 1930, in deserts which aircraft had only 
just begun to explore. Glubb chose to share this 
life, and as a result he makes out of Bedouin 
society not just a film of fine sheikhs and sand, 
but a brilliant study of the barbarian ecology. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 
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THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
WILD FLOWERS 
- ice * % 


Ris 


B.E. NICHOLSON 8.A 


M, GREGORY 





Board and Table Games 
From many Civilizations 


R. C. Bell describes 91 games, the oldest was 
played some 5,000 years ago, the latest by 
American troops in the last war. ‘His clear 
expositions and many delightful illustrations 
invite, almost demand, experiment.’ 
Birmingham Post 21s 


Bitter Herbs 4 Little Chronicle 


Marga Minco describes her schoolgirl life in 
Nazi-occupied Holland. ‘. . . no book has 
succeeded more brilliantly in capturing the 
atmosphere of those brutish times.’ The Sunday 
Times 29 line drawings 10s 6d 


Athos: The Mountain of 
Silence 


Philip Sherrard describes Athos, rocky 
peninsula in Northern Greece, home of 
several thousand Orthodox monks. There are 
29 magnificent full-colour photographs and 
many line drawings. ‘Mr Paul du Marchie’s 
photographs . . . play an outstanding part in 
the beautiful presentation of this book . . .” 


The Times ‘. . . serious, sensitive, and 
scholarly . ... most moving. . .” Edward 
Armstrong, BBC The World of Books 50s 


K 





ys 


Stravinsky 


Roman Vlad. Translated by FREDERICK and 
ANN FULLER. ‘As a complete study of 
Stravinsky’s work . . . (this) is the best that is 
now available in English—or, according to the 
composer himself, in any language . . . .’ 

The Times Literary Supplement 30s 





The World’s Classics 


Recent additions: E. M. Forster’s THE 
LONGEST JOURNEY, with an Introduction by 
the author (7s 6d); Stephen Crane’s THE 

RED BADGE OF COURAGE, with other stories 
(8s 6d); and two of Jim Corbett’s books in 
one volume—MAN-EATERS OF KUMAON and 
THE TEMPLE TIGER (8s 6d) 








. Oxford ok University Pres 








1960 


The Oxford Book of 
Wild Flowers 


Illustrated by B. E. Nicholson; text by S. Ary 
and M. Gregory. Some §50 British wild 

flowers, drawn mostly to life-size, are illustrated 
in 95 colour plates. Numerous diagrams § 30s 


The Lore and Language 
of Schoolchildren 


Iona and Peter ts *... this captivating 
book . . . as well as being a valuable social 
study, it is one of the most exhilarating 
anthologies of our day.” The Times Literary 
Supplement 355 


A Short History of 
Technology 


From Earliest Times to A.D. 1900 


T. K. Derry and Trevor I. Williams. ‘Each 
branch of technology is convincingly related 

to its economic and scientific background. . . . 
Anybody can make history, said Oscar Wilde— 
only a great man can write it. Two great men 
have written this technologists’ view of history.’ 
Glasgow Herald 800 pages, 353 text-figures 38s 


The Oxford Ibsen 
An Enemy of the People/ The Wild Duck/ 
Rosmersholm 


Translated and edited by J. W. McFarlane 
In one volume 25s; Acting editions (text of 
plays only) in paper covers §s each 


FOR CHILDREN 
Gold in the Taiga 


Franz Braumann. A story of adventure and 
courage set in the bandit-infested taiga of 
Siberia. Illustrated by Ulrik Schramm 12s 6d 


Trovato 


Bettina, in this attractive picture-book, tells 
the story of a little boy abandoned after an 
earthquake and of the English lady who found 
him. Illustrated by the author 12s 6d 


The Oxford History of England: Vol.X11 
The Reign of George III 
1760-1815 


J. Steven Watson. ‘. . . a constant and sus- 
tained delight.’ J. H. PLUMB in The Sunday 
Times 35s 





HE OXFORD 
mere ff me 
the World quotas 
Third Edition 


10” x 7}”, 112 pages of maps 
im six colours, and Gazetteer 
175 6d 
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One of the 191 illustrations from THE 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF JOAN 
HASSALL (Introduction by Ruari 
McLean) 215 


Oxford 


presents... 


...a tempting 
collection of 
Christmas books... 


Any good bookseller will 
show them to you, or order 
the one you want if it’s not 


in his shop 


WHAT BETTER PRESENT, 
ANYWHERE, than the Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations. 

A bedside book for life. For the gift 
that stamps you as generous and 
discerning, there are Oxford books 
it will be a pleasure to pay for: 

the Concise Oxford Dictionary 
(cloth and leather binding) ; the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary of 
Music; the Oxford Companion 
to English Literature; the 
Oxford Dictionary of Nursery 
Rhymes; the Oxford Book of 
Carols; Complete Shakespeares 
from 15s, Jane Austen’s novels at 
15s each in Oxford’s illustrated 
edition—much the best now 
available. And the Oxford Bibles 
and Prayer Books; Oxford 
Atlases; Oxford Standard 
Authors editions of the major 
English writers. And, of course, 
The World’s Classics—superb 
value at prices from 6s to 10s 6d. 























ALL PRICES ARE NET 
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The Novel and the 
Modern World 


DAVID DAICHES 


This critical study of the modern novel, first pub- 
lished 1939, has been very considerably revised for 
the second edition. Dr Daiches concentrates on 
four writers: Conrad (there is an entirely new 
chapter), Joyce, D. H. Lawrence (two new chapters) 
and Virginia Woolf. 355. net 


SEF E4444-444-4-4-4-4-4-4444-444444444444444464 


A Victorian Publisher 


ROYAL A. GETTMANN 


A study of various aspects of publishing in the 
nineteenth century, based on an examination of 
the Bentley papers. The topics treated include 
publicity, agreements with authors, balance sheets, 
the publisher’s reader and the editor. 4 plates. 
40s. net 


99444-4-44-4-4-4-4-4-4-444464444444-44444444444444 


Shakespeare Survey 13 


EDITED BY ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


King Lear forms the central theme of this year’s 
Survey. There are the usual sections devoted to 
International notes and reviews, and a record of 
the year’s Shakespeare productions in Great 
Britain. 8 plates. 27s. 6d. net 


BAP F444-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-44-4-4-444-444-4444444444-44 


Phillipps Studies 5 


A. N. L. MUNBY 


The final volume of this series describes how Sir 
Thomas Phillipps attempted to bequeath his 
library to various bodies, its eventual bequest on 
trust to his daughter, and how it was then broken 
up and sold. 4 plates. 30s. net 


944444-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-444-4444444-44-444444444444 


English Religious Dissent 


ERIK ROUTLEY 


Dr Routley shows the changing nature of dissent 
and what was dissented against, from Wyclif and 
the early martyrs to the present-day non-Anglican 
churches. A new volume in the English Institutions 
series. 16 plates. 18s. 6d. net 


9994-04-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4444-44-44-444444444444444464 


The Machinery of Justice 
in England 
R. M. JACKSON 


A new edition of this standard work is now avail- 
able. Over-one-third of the text has been rewritten 
and additional material includes a section on the 
Restrictive Practices Court. Statistics have been 
revised throughout. THIRD EDITION. 455. net 
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Distillations 


Mémoires Intérieurs.. By Francois Mauriac. 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 21s.) 

So Be It: or The Chips Are Down. By André 
Gide. Translated by Justin O’Brien. (Chatto 
and Windus, 16s.) 


M. Mauriac writes about himself as if his life 
were virtually over; we all hope he has many 
years to live yet, and that he will write more 
books; still, it is doubtless impossible not to fall 
into that last-will-and-testament tone when you 
are trying to sum up the experience of a life- 
time. I found the form of this book particularly 
interesting. M. Mauriac knows that the art of 
autobiography has been revolutionised since the 
acceptance of psychoanalysis; a writer can no 
longer hold anything back in telling the story 
of his days. It has to be all or nothing. Let it 
then be nothing, Mauriac decides with a natural 
dignity and reticence. And yet, after all, there 
is a story to tell, a development to be traced. All 
his life he has been a passionate reader, and one 
way of giving the history of his mind is to talk 
of the books in which, at different stages of his 
growth, his emotional and intellectual capital 
was invested. The result is an autobiography 
conducted in terms of literature, varied with 
occasional descriptions of the landscape with 
which certain books are associated. It is all done 
very skilfully, and one has the impression that 
M. Mauriac has actually hit on a solution of 
that initial difficulty, that he has managed to 
tell us the history of his mind and character 
without affronting any reticences, his own or 
other people’s, and yet without any feeling of 
scrappiness. 

It is a heavy, ripe book; not heavy like a badly 
baked loaf, but heavy like a fully ripe fruit. One 
reads it very slowly, going back many times to 
make sure that the closely packed writing is not 
slipping past one’s inattention. I found it full 
of reflections that held me and have stayed with 
me. Questions arise and the author answers them 
as he goes along. Why does he no longer care 
to read novels? In youth, and all through matu- 
rity, they were his favourite reading. 

The truth of the matter is that the invented 
characters of fiction, like recorded music, come 
to life only through some element which we 
ourselves supply. It is we, the readers, who 
give to these imaginary creatures a setting in 
time and space somewhere within ourselves, 
which enables them to move freely and sud- 
denly, to impose their destinies. I realize that, 
at least in my own case, this time and this space 
were part and parcel of the life which was open- 
ing before me when I was a young man of 
twenty, the life I had not lived as yet, but was 
about to live, Novels gave substance to my as 
yet half-hidden future, and lent to it a succes- 
sion of different faces. Through the medium of 
their heroes, I tried myself out in a variety of 
parts—the successful man, the squalid failure, 
the lover or the criminal. They revealed to me 
my own possibilities. I‘never, at that time, sus- 
pected that the play had already begun, and so 
wasted much time in reading. Such meetings 
as might have come my way in the outside 
world would never now take place, because, 
sitting by a coal-fire in a fifth-floor room in the 
Rue Vaneau, I was substituting the destinies of 
fictitious persons for my own... . 

But as the years pass, and the temporal future 
shrinks, when the stakes have been laid, the 
work finished, the copy shown up: when the 
human adventure is drawing to its close—it 
is then that the characters of fiction no longer 
find in us sufficient room to give them freedom 
of movement. They are caught between the 
hardened, solidified mass of our past which 
nothing, from now on, will ever penetrate again, 
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and the death, more or less imminent, which 
will, for such time as remains, be our constant 
companion. Its shadow is upon us, and the 
farther we go, the denser does it become. 
What purely fictive creatures. could spread 
their wings in so thin an air? They lived upon 
the hopes of our young years. . . 
1 did not pick those sentences as an out. 
standingly ‘quotable’ passage, but simply as a 
typical one; I hope it whets your appetite for 
this luminous, dignified book, beautifully trans. 
lated by Gerard Hopkins. 

Gide’s book is an altogether different matter, 
It, too, is written on an unusual principle, namely 
to take pen in hand and just write whatever came 
into his head. Some passages are suspiciously 
close to logorrhoea, but the general effect is 
pleasant enough; just an old man chatting about 
what occurs to him. Being Gide, he could not 
help being a bore at times, but, again being 
Gide, he could not help being interesting and 
amusing quite often. 

JOHN WAIN 


Tragic and Trivial 


A Victorian Romantic : Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
By Oswald Doughty. (O.U.P., 50s.) 

The Quest of the Golden Boy: The Life and 
Letters of Richard Le Gallienne. By Richard 
Whittington-Egan and Geoffrey Smerdon. 
(Unicorn Press, 45s.) 


THE subjects of these enormous biographies have 
little in common except what they might have 
agreed to call a shortage of tin. Rossetti offers 
the biographer all he could ask in abundance of 
detail and in tragic individuality; his life, for all 
its follies and eccentricities, seems to bear the 
mark of what he himself called a quality indis- 
pensable to art—‘fundamental brainwork.’ Le 
Gallienne was a small man, a talented journalist 
and very minor poet, and he lacked that quality, 
so that his life has a random and discontinuous 
appearance, and he is more interesting for the 
people he knew than in himself. Rossetti is, 
and Le Gallienne is not, a first-rate subject for a 
biographer, and in these books each of them has 
found a chronicler of appropriate powers. 

Professor Doughty’s Rossetti first appeared in 
1949, and this second edition has a few minor 
additions. It is the fullest and best life of the 
poet. Doughty made important additions to the 
stock of knowledge, and his interpretation of 
the House of Life sequence as a secret commen- 
tary on Rossetti’s guilty conscience with respect 
to a secret affair with Mrs. Morris as well as to 
the death of his wife has not, I think, been 
challenged. (No one, incidentally, will read of 
this without acquiring a new sense of Morris’s 
stature.) But these new discoveries apart, 
Doughty’s is a book of unflagging interest. From 
the beginning—Gabriele and those weird re- 
searches on the frontier of nonsense—to the end, 
in the poet’s catastrophic breakdown, the material 
is rich, and is handled with an admirable sense 
of proportion. This is one of the best literary 
biographies. 

The interest of Le Gallienne lies in the way 
he had of dividing his long life into distinct 
phases: the Liverpool clerk, the poet and 
reviewer and friend of Wilde, the American 
journalist, the old man in Mentone who saw the 
Germans off and—the noblest act of his life— 
refused the comforts a very mild literary col- 
laboration would have brought him. Through- 
out he remained impulsive, extravagant and 
rather silly, but he married interesting women, 
made interesting friends and fathered interesting 
children. 
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USTINOV’S DIPLOMATS 


A brilliantly witty dictionary of “double-think”—56 wickedly waspish photographs 
married to snide captions. No Christmas table will be complete without a copy of 
Ustinov’s immortal contribution to international disunity. /2/6. 


GRAVES & ARDIZZONE 


THE PENNY FIDDLE 


RospertT GRAVES and EDwaRD ARDIZZONE have combined their unique and complementary 
talents in a superb book of 23 poems for children with 43 delightful illustrations 
in colour. 12/6. 


THE DUKE OF WINDSOR’s A Family Album :,. 
SIR ANTHONY EDEN’S jipicmaticmencrs Full Circle ::,. 


MAURICE CHEVALIER’s With Love 


A charming book of reminiscences told “with Chevalier frankness and charm.”—Eve. News. 25/- Reprinted. 


NINA EPTON’s Love and the English 


“Fascinating compilation of English courting and mating habits.”—Books & Bookmen. 25/-. 





PETER & PHILIPPA SCOTT?’s Faraway Look 


Two outstanding books of wild life around the world. “Very beautifully produced. Excellent photographs many 
of which are in colour.”—-MALCOLM SAVILLE, Weekly Post. 15/- each. 


ERIC CLEUGH’s Without Let or Hindrance 


“Mr. Cleugh’s lively book tells of his career in the Consular service. Vivacious drawings (by Anton).” 


MONSARRAT?’s The Nylon Pirates 


Fourth Printing 18|/- 


MARCH COST?’s The Interpreter 


Reprinted 15/- 


THEODORE H. WHITE’s 
The View from the 4oth Floor 


Twice reprinted 18 /- 
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Flight into Camden 
David Storey 


Author of ‘This Sporting Life’ 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


‘a love story written with seriousness, 
sensibility and intensity’ Francis Wyndham 
OBSERVER ‘in the championship class’ 


GUARDIAN 16s. 


Curzon 
The End of an Epoch 
Leonard Mosley 


‘a generous as well as a most entertaining 
book. This is not a study in debunking; it is 
an attempt at understanding and on the whole 
a successful one D. W. Brogan GLASGOW 
HERALD 


Wonders of Antiquity 
Leonard Cottrell 


The Seven Wonders, and seven other famous 
sites he personally visited described by the 
author of The Bull of Minos. 


The Spirit’s 
Pilgrimage 
Mira behn 


The autobiography of Madeleine Slade, the 
Englishwoman who became one of Gandhi’s 


closest disciples. 258. 


Snakes and Ladders 
Marjory Todd 


The outstanding autobiography of a London 
Probation Officer who struggled free from the 
working-class home of her grim childhood to 
enter university, journalism and broadcasting. 
‘it would be impossible to recommend it too 


aighly’ Monica Furlong REYNOLDS NEWS 21s. 


Eastern Windows 
F. D. Ommanney 


Author of ‘The Shoals of Capricorn’ and 

‘Isle of Cioves’ 

A distinguished traveller’s vivid, shrewd 
impressions of life in Singapore, Tokyo and 
Hong Kong. ‘Whatever he gives us is simply 
what he saw, exactly, wittily described . . . He 
likes the East and conveys every facet of his 
affection’ THE TIMES 


LONGMANS 


Illustrated 30s. 


Illustrated 21s. 


Illustrated 25s. 
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His biographers are sedulous and devoted. 
But their book could in fact have been shorter 
and better, for the method employed is wildly 
wasteful. The object seems to be to spin 
out the material, and the early parts especially 
are dreadfully loquacious, full of ‘colour’ and 
padding. If Le Gallienne goes off on his bicycle 
we are told of the hens that crossed his path, 
of how he thought of himself as ‘an urgent young 
prince, pricking his milk-white palfrey,’ and so 
on for hundreds of words. If he goes by train, the 
station is described, the guard waves his flag, 
the train chuffs sleepily out and every station 
between Liverpool and Warrington is named. 
The biographers write like their subject: ‘it is 
a book to slip into your knapsack as you set 
out in the early morning of life.” When Le 
Gallienne gets married they copy out bits of the 
marriage service, when he dies the Prayer Book 
is again open before them. They describe Ealing 
at some length because Richard thought for a 
while of buying a house there. All this enhances 
one’s sense of the long littleness of Le Gallienne’s 
life; and also, incidentally, of the power with 
which Doughty has established the true shape 
of Rossetti’s fundamentally tragic career. 

FRANK KERMODE 


Glories and Adornments 


Dancing in Petersburg: The Memoirs of Ksches- 
sinska. Translated by Arnold Haskell. (Gol- 
lancz, 30s.) 

A Touch of Innocence. By Katherine Dunham. 
(Cassell, 21s.) 

Giselle and I. By Alicia Markova. (Barrie and 
Rockliff, 25s.) 

IF a thing is too silly to be said, it may be sung; 
and if a story is too silly to be said or sung, it 
may, hopefully, be danced. Consider a typical 
ballet plot, read by a flickering match on a glossy 
programme—the only conceivable way of finding 
out what the plot of a ballet might be. ‘Grisha, 
the little watchmender’s daughter, is woken in 
the night and taken a long journey through a 
plantation of enchanted Juniper trees which are, 
in fact, enchanted goatherds imprisoned by a 
wicked wizard whose soul has been deposited 
some years before in a large egg. On the way 
Grisha meets the Queen of the Willies who 
introduces her to a blind swineherd who is, in 
fact, the sole surviving nephew of the Wicked 
Wizard and has stolen his egg.’ Small wonder 
that those who practise what Mr. Colin MacInnes 
has aptly called the ‘sad prancing art’ should be 
deprived at birth, by some thoughtful old wizard 
disguised perhaps as Mr. Frederic Ashton, of all 
sense of humour. 

So it was, indeed, with HSH The Princess 
Romanovsky-Krassinsky who, as the dancer 
Kschessinska, was, without a shadow of a doubt 
in her own estimation, the greatest of them all. 
This lady, who, from her first photograph at the 
age of eight to her last dance on the stage at the 
age of sixty-four, retained a small, angry but 
distinct beauty, has written an autobiography 
which is so certain of the importance of its 
principal character that only a ballet dancer or 
a field-marshal could have done it. ‘Be the glory 
and adornment of our ballet,’ said the Tsar to 
her when they met in the ballet school. His 
instructions, she assures us, were carried out to 
the letter. This book is a comic, daunting and 
moderately valuable experience. We are sum- 
moned, by a crooked finger glittering with well- 
preserved Imperial jewellery, into the presence 
of the formidable old lady. She speaks, with great 
propriety, of old love affairs and the embarrass- 
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ment of having to explain the birth of her son 
by the Grand Duke André to the Grand Duke 
Serge. She shows her photographs: the dacha at 
Strelna like a set for a Chekhov play, with the sun 
on the verandah and the bloused peasants water- 
ing the roses; the young Tsar Nicholas with the 
unnerving appearance of a George V more 
interested in ballet dancers than in stamp col- 
lections; the Grand Duke André in great gilt 
gauntlets with the Imperial Eagle on the chest 
of his white uniform looking, with his soft eyes 
and moustache, as if he were about to elope with 
Anna Karenina. Irritation creeps into her voice 
as she speaks of the plots and jealousies directed 
against her in the theatre because she had the 
Tsar’s protection, and of the spitefulness which 
started with the assassination of Rasputin and 
ended in October, 1918. Something was happen- 
ing outside the enchanted juniper trees and even 
the Tsar’s protection was going to be of no 
particular help: The world took a great lurch 
forward and the Prima Ballerina Assoluta heard 
it lurching. 


There were explosions not far from the house. 
I thought of Djibi, my little fox terrier. He was 
there motionless, looking at me fixedly, with his 
enormous eyes full of fear. Poor Djibi under- 
stood instinctively that something terrible had 
happened. . . . Someone took him in his arms, 
someone else seized the case with my jewels, and 
we dashed out. . . 


Those evenings were over when the Tsarevitch 
took a basket, tied a little handkerchief in his 
hair and, the sitting-room bathed in shadow, 
‘undertook to perform my Red Riding Hood 
dance from the Sleeping Beauty.’ Gone were the 
days when 


Vera invited us to her house for wonderful 
coffee which she would make in a marvellous 
new machine. ... She poured in water and 
lit a little spirit lamp which she placed under 
the container. But conversation flowed . .- 
nobody gave further thought to the ultra- 
modern coffee machine. ... There was an 
explosion. The men, whose shirt fronts were in 
a piteous state, were splashed from head to 
foot in coffee grounds, while a few notes were 
still dying away on Abaza’s drenched balalaika. 
The Conas were exploding all over Europe, the 
balalaikas were all sadly damp. 


Since then, of course, the sad, prancing art 
has to some extent left its concern with the 
Wizard’s egg-bound soul and attempted to be- 
come hep, or socially conscious. Girls bent 
double are rushed across the stage by frowning 
young men in jeans to illustrate the complexity 
of modern love. Rushing in similar positions in 
the opposite direction can be taken to indicate 
social frustration, or the pleasures of a clam bake. 
Balletomanes are now used to gang warfare and 
voodoo rituals, and if the results are not notice- 
ably closer to reality, a different type of auto- 
biography at least is called for. 


Katherine Dunham, the American dancer, is 
first discovered as a child leaning on her gun 
during a rabbit hunt with her nose running, 
having wet her knickers. If this ever happened to 
Kschessinska it is not a thing she would wish to 
include in her life story. Miss Dunham’s book 
is very ably written. It is a sincere account of 
her childhood miseries as a misunderstood 
coloured girl in the South, of her excruciating 
life with a sadistic, furious father, of her 
final escape at the age of nineteen after she had 
passed the civil service examination to become a 
librarian. All this is admirable, and the misery of 
a childhood where the parents are continuously 
humiliating themselves by attacks on their cold, 
aware children is entirely convincing. But still the 
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KEITH FEILING 
In Christ Church Hall 


Essays on twenty-one men from a single 
College who made history. ‘Learning be- 
trays itself abundantly on every page, and 
so do charm and wit.’ The Listener. 25s. 


R. PILKINGTON 


Small Boat to the Skagerrak 


‘A happy sequel to Belgium and Holland.” 
Sphere. ‘A book to set one dreaming of a 
perfect holiday.’ Daily Telegraph. 

Illustrated by David Knight. 25s. 


H. C. ALLEN 


The Anglo-American 


Predicament 
The British Commonwealth, the United 
States, and European Unity. ‘Lucid, 
masterly and thoroughly fair.’ The Times. 
30s. Paper 15s. 


C. P. SNOW 
The Affair 


‘A gripping mystery story and a pro- 
foundly searching study of human pas- 
sions.’ The Bookman. 18s. 


JANE DUNCAN 
My Friend Monica 


‘A born teller of stories . . . an exhilara- 
tingly gay, light-hearted but not light- 
minded story,’ STORM JAMESON (Sunday 
Times). ‘The comedy is exuberant.’ The 
Scotsman. 15s. 


PAUL HORGAN 
A Distant Trumpet 


‘Describes the final campaign against the 
Apache Indians. . . . Extremely readable, 
and a fine piece of historical reconstruc- 
tion.’ Daily Telegraph. 2Is. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 
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M> MACMILLAN 


Books of General Interest 





CHARLES MORGAN 
The Writer and His World 


Lectures and Essays. ‘Much sane thought 
and his usual impeccable style.” Universe. 
‘Rewarding, many-sided and well-worth 
having,’ The Times. 2is. 


LAROUSSE’S 
Modern English-French 
French-English Dictionary 


This new work is the dictionary for all who 
read speak or study French at whatever 
standard. 70s. 


D. M. CROWLEY 


The Background to 
Current Affairs 


‘Recommended unreservedly. . . . A work 


of reference that is easy to read.’ The 
Listener. With six maps. 2nd Edition. 21s. 


Fiction 
MURIEL SPARK 
The Bachelors 


‘I am dazzled. The cleverest and most 
elegant of all her clever and elegant books.’ 
EVELYN WAUGH. 16s. 


MARGARET 
KENNEDY 


A Night in Cold Harbour 


‘An extremely moving and powerful novel. 
Shows her brilliant ability to hold the 
reader throughout.’ PAMELA FRANKAU. 16s. 


VIOLETTE JEAN 
The Sea-Urchin 


A remarkable and moving love-story set in 
wartime Normandy and afterwards in 
Paris. Remarkably told too, for the narra- 
tor is dead. " 18s. 








MARC PINCHERLE 
An Illustrated History of Music 


‘A lively and scholarly account of western 
music."—Sunday Times. 

40 colour plates, 200 black and white 
drawings 105s. 


GERVASE HUGHES 


The Music of 
Arthur Sullivan 


‘A most excellent book . . . so tight-packed 
with fresh and interesting pursuits.’ Bir- 
mingham Post. 35s. 


M. J. E. BROWN 
Chopin: An Index 


With musical incipits on two. staves ‘for 
every work. ‘A work to be treasured and 
which no earnest music-lover should fail to 
possess.’ Music Teacher. 35s. 


JOHN WAIN 
Nuncle and Other Stories 


‘Reveals the breadth of his talent; the old 
comic gift is allied to insight and force.’ 
John O° London’s. 16s. 


MARGARET 
LAURENCE 
This Side Jordan 


A compelling novel set in Ghana. ‘It is 
head and shoulders above the average,’ 
Daily Telegraph. 16s. 


WINTER’S TALES 6 


Long stories by Gabriel Fielding, Brian 
Glanville, Francis King, Margaret Laurence, 
Liam O'Flaherty, James Plunkett, Jean 
Rhys, Muriel Spark, Desmond Stewart and 
Frank Tuohy. ‘Of uniform excellence and 
quality.’ John O’London’s. 21s. 
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dancer’s self-absorption emerges. It’s as if she 
were writing about a legendary character for 
whom she feels a rich respect. The psychology of 
dancers is the same, in places as remote as St. 
Petersburg and the flat on Bluff Street. 

And what of our own Alicia Markova, née 
Marks, a dancer who, in her extraordinary 
lightness, gives pleasure even to me? She has 
written an account of her various interpretations 
of Giselle and is bound to admit that she was 
rather marvellous. ‘I don’t think any of us doubted 
that it [the 1950 production] had made its mark 
on London audiences.’ Richard Buckle, she re- 
calls, saw the production as ‘centring on those 
two or three moments when Markova creates a 
celestial stillness around her.’ The next time I 
see a dancer handed a large bouquet by a 
powdered footman I shall suspect it comes, with 
true admiration for a great artist, from herself. 


JOHN MORTIMER 


Soldiers and Sailors 


It is the custom to regard explorers as a mixture 
of the heroic and the perverse. ‘Men are unwise 
and curiously planned,’ explains a bystander to 
the weeping wives in Hassan; it is brave of them 
to go to Samarkand, of course, but if they had 
an ounce of sense they'd stay at home. All well 
and good; but it does not do to forget the profit 
motive—Samarkand was reputed a rich city, and 
the travellers knew it. It need surprise nobody, 
therefore, that the paramount (though never 
directly stated) lesson of Frank Debenham’s 
Discovery and Exploration (Hamlyn, 42s.) is 
simply that the heroism of explorers is a mere 
by-product of greed or necessity: individuals are 
after gold, larger groups are looking for fresh 
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lands after draining the resources of those they 
already have. Exploration is the result, not of 
aspiration, but of dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Debenham’s prettily furnished volume 
illustrates the antics of the dissatisfied from 
50,000 Bc to the Sputnik era. The earliest 
explorers were, of course, sub-human, slightly 
later ones were sharply impelled by the Ice Age; 
there follows an engaging assortment of crooks, 
cranks, cognoscenti, missionaries and mutineers. 
But all in all the motivation remains the same: 
there are more and better things to be had 
(women, jewels, converts) and / am going to be 
the one to have them. This is a pleasing account 
of how the Atlas was efficiently. filled in by the 
processes of charlatanry and lust—though I feel 
bound to say that Mr. Debenham himself tries 
hard to take a more high-minded view. 

In any event, his book provides an excellent 
introduction to The Journal of Christopher 
Columbus (translated by Cecil Jane; Blond with 
Orion, 45s.). The only surviving text is unfortu- 
nately an abstract made by a Dominican called 
Las Casas circa 1550; but he has allowed long 
passages of Columbus’s original to stand and 
gives an at least readable paraphrase of the rest. 
What emerges very plainly is the niceness of the 
West Indians and the nastiness of Christopher. 
The former were naked, beautiful and timid; the 
latter, while recognising their charm, saw their 
shyness as cowardice, itched to convert them all 
to Christianity and make them put on trousers, 
and pestered them silly with questions about the 
local gold. Being, furthermore, inordinately vain, 
Columbus ran wholly true to explorers’ form and 
has well deserved his reputation as their arche- 
type. 

‘Captain’ Peter Drake was an Irishman of 
gentle birth whose sword was his only fortune 


and who was not scrupulous where he offered it, 
During the Wars of the Grand Alliance and the 
Spanish Succession he fought, at one time or 
another, for almost every country involved, but 
never hung on anywhere quite long enough to 
achieve his goal of commissioned rank—'Cap. 
tain’ was a later and courtesy style. Amiable 
Renegade (O.U.P., 45s.) contains the memoirs 
he wrote in his old age; his outraged family sup. 
pressed them, but copies survived in odd corners 
and the text is now given to the public for the 
first time. I should say at once that the story rungs 
quick and rings true, being an entirely entertaining 
description of ‘old-soldiery’—rackets, seductions, 
scrimshanking, the lot. But this is not to allow the 
inflated claims made by the sponsors of this 
edition, who mention comparisons with Hickey 
and Casanova and who maintain that this account 
has great historical value. Drake is racy and 
candid, no less but certainly no more; and as for 
his contribution to history, it needs no ghost come 
from the grave to tell us that soldiers in Matl- 
borough’s day, as in Montgomery’s, were given 
to strong drink and sharp practice. The brothel 
and the sergeant-major are historical constants, 

Of far greater interest, historical and human, 
is The Ordeal of Captain Roeder (translated and 
edited by Helen Roeder; Methuen, 25s.). Miss 
Helen Roeder has found and translated her 
ancestor’s remarkable narrative journal, and has 
so arranged it that selected passages from the 
author alternate with commentaries of her own 
devising. I could have done with more of Captain 
Roeder and less of Miss Helen, who tends to the 
whimsical. But the result is fascinating. Franz 
Roeder was an officer in the Hessian Lifeguards 
when they followed Napoleon to Moscow. Less 
amiable than Peter Drake, he was a man of 
honour, and refused the offer of a comfortable 








The Natural Bent 


LIONEL FIELDEN. ‘Enthralling . . . matchless grace and candour.’ 
H. G. Porteus, Spectator ‘Entertainingly bloody-minded.’ Guardian. 
‘Gay.’ Stephen Spender, Listener. ‘Lovable.’ Kenneth Adam, Time and 
Tide. Recommended by The Book Society. 2ndimp. 25/- 


A Version of the Truth 


NICOLAS BENTLEY. ‘An engaging self-portrait.’ Anthony Powell, 
Daily Telegraph. ‘A delightful book which many thousands of readers 
will enjoy.’ John O’London’s Weekly. 16/- 


Here Lies the Heart 


MERCEDES DE ACOSTA. On one page an intimate portrait of 
Garbo, on another, the story of how Miss de Acosta rid her kitchen 
of ants by meditating: a hard book to define! Read it. Dec. 5. 25/- 


The Father 


Edited by EVAN JONES. An anthology of letters from fathers to 
their sons and daughters, ranging from a 5th century Roman to King 
George VI of England and Ring Lardner of America. Nov. 21. 18/- 


The Goneourt Brothers 


ANDRE BILLY. ‘Scholarly, authoritative and highly entertaining.’ 
Scotsman. ‘Nobody who is interested in French literature can afford 
to ignore this masterly biography.’ Harold Nicolson, Observer. 30/- 





Hiow to be Inimitable 


GEORGE MIKES. A sequel to the tamous How to be an Alien, as 
funny, as tolerant and as shrewd as its forerunner, and based on much 
new data about the British. Nicolas Bentley drew the pictures. 8/6 


Jazz Street 


DENNIS STOCK and NAT HENTOFF. An album of magnificent 
photographs of jazz musicians at work or at home, with short bio- 
graphical notes. ‘A treasure for jazz addicts.’ Disc. 55/- 


Pope Joan 


LAWRENCE DURRELL, after Emmanue! Royidis. The outrageous 
and delightful ‘life’ of the lady who may or may not have become 
Pope during the 9th century. November 21. 15/- 


The Wines of Bordeaux 


J.-R. ROGER. An invaluable work of reference: the first full and 
authoritative account of classification, districts, character, etc., without 
which no wine lover’s library will be complete. 15/- 


List from 
14 Carlisle Street 
London WI 
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History for 


Beginners 


Drawings by ANTONIO MINGOTE Text by 
JAN READ This delightful book introduces 
Spain’s foremost cartoonist. To Mingote, 
history is as much a subject for humour and 
satire as are the abuses of the present day. 
‘The gentle satire of the drawings is helped by 
some witty juxtapositions. The text brings 
some shrewd dispatches from the march of 
time.’ The Times Literary Supplement 

9h” x72" 15s 


Thomas. J. Wise 
CENTENARY STUDIES 
edited by WILLIAM B. TODD Essays by 
John Carter, Graham Pollard and William B. 
Todd. Thomas James Wise (1859-1937) 
received in his own lifetime almost every 
honour in the world of letters. Today he is 
remembered as the greatest malefactor in 
literary history, implicated in the manufacture 
of over fifty pre-dated ‘original’ editions of 
Victorian authors and seven other forgeries. 
oi” x 62” 2ms 


KARSH 


Portraits of Greatness 


YOUSUF KARSH A superb album of 96 
portraits in gravure of the world’s most 
famous men and women in all spheres of life, 
with a lively text facing each photograph. 
‘Throughout his large and magnificently 
printed book .. . he displays a dazzling crafts- 
manship.’ Observer 

12” x9” 84s 


Anne Bronté 


WINIFRED GERIN ‘This absorbing and 
authoritative biography.’ The Times ‘No 
other study brings to the reader quite so im- 
mediate a sense of intimacy with the Bronté 
home: the impression of breathing the very 
air of Haworth.’ The Times Literary Supple- 
ment Full-colour frontispiece and 32 halftone 
plates. 

85" x 58” 30s 


A History of 
Dutch Life and Art 


J.J. M. TIMMERS ‘A stately folio . . . which 
surveys the whole course of architecture, 
sculpture, painting and engraving in Holland. 
The representation of pictorial art in particu- 
lar being all the more fascinating because “of 
the little-known works assembled.’ The 
Times 580 photographs in gravure, 1 full- 
colour map. 

14” x 10}” 7Os 
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garrison appointment in order that he might fight 
with the regiment he loved and, as he specifies, 
might protect his men from the brutality and in- 
competence of his brother officers. Both qualities 
are lavishly in evidence as the campaign proceeds. 
Some of the early descriptions of selfishness and 
panic in high pleces have a quality of tormented 
comedy that Drake could never have achieved; 
and when, later on, the Army turns for home, 
Roeder matches the scene with a rough yet sensi- 
tive prose which turns one cold with horror. The 
Retreat from Moscow is, of course, a traditional 
set piece; but there is something so pathetically 
personal about this version—Roeder’s dreams of 
his dead wife, the rending bouts of dysentery— 
and at the same time something so dignified—his 
concern for his men, his bitterness at shame and 
folly—that I feel it should be placed with the 
best and the highest of its kind. ‘Captain’ Peter 
Drake would fitly adorn any tale of the picar- 
esque: Captain Franz Roeder is far more of an 
epic figure—Man Undefeated. 

SIMON RAVEN 


Back to Secrets 


Literary Landfalls. By Dominique Aury. Trans- 
lated by Denise Folliot. (Chatto and Windus, 
16s.) 


Mme Avry has gone back unfashionably to the 
personal life; it is the basis of these fifteen essays, 
which in French have the didactic title Lecture 
pour tous. She is too elegant a writer to be very 
didactic, but she has a faintly buttonholing man- 
ner: she wants to prove that literature is after all 
very human, that its appeal is to the personal life, 
and that we respond to it for the good reason that 
‘all our secrets lie there.’ She looks for the human 
touch, even in Scéve or seventeenth-century ser- 
mons or the diabolical Cazotte. It follows that 
she is interested in writers less for what they 
achieve than for what they give away, and is 
rather more interested in writers than in books. 

“Whoever ventures to write betrays himself’— 
following this clue her method is to evoke a 
writer through his work, making use of what she 
calls his ‘secrets.’ Colette’s secrets are ‘the myth 
of abduction and the love of the household, the 
taste for blue, the anguish of nightfall and of the 
wind.’ In Fénelon she discloses ‘a secret and 
almost inexpressible truth which was even more 
part of his being than reason or life. . . . It is 
the doctrine of. pure love.’ The result is not 
criticism but a series of intimate sketches, in a 
vein more stylishly practised by Lytton Strachey. 
Everything depends on choosing the unguarded 
moment, the right pose, the words that perfectly 
betray. It is characteristic, for example, to do 
Chateaubriand in old age, busy with the Vie de 
Rancé and all unconsciously ‘delivering himself 
of a truth he has never told, a secret he has at 
last discovered.’ She was perhaps unwise to go 
as far back as Daphnis et Chloé and Chrétien 
de Troyes, where she has to rely heavily on land- 
scape. Her place is with writers whose work is 
so close to their lives that it’s legitimate to dart 
between them: she is useful on Constant. 

The personal life, though, is a pretty unreliable 
guide. Mme Aury has a few sharp evocations, 
but at the cost of blurring everything else— 
notably the values that her authors embodied in 
their work: so much for the French moralistic 
tradition. Is she justified anyway in her didactic 
intention? She encourages us to believe that ‘one 
man is all men, one life is all lives, and it makes 
for an easy acceptance of literature, a sort of 
warm complicity between writer and reader. But 
that’s far from the same thing as a response to 
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Nelson’s Atlas of 


European Birds 


Professor K. H. VOOUS Preface by Sir A. 
LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON A clear and concise 
description of the life habits of the 419 species 
of birds known to breed in this country and on 
the Continent grouped systematically in 
families, genera, and species, is accompanied 
in each case by an outline map in colour 
making it possible to identify the distribution 
of the bird at a glance. Illustrated with arrest- 
ing plates by the most distinguished European 
ornithological photographers. 355 half-tone 
plates. 

14” x 10}” 70s 


European Art 


A TRAVELLER’S GUIDE 


WOLFGANG STADLER Just the book you 
need for your next—and for every—Con- 
tinental holiday. It will enable you to select at 
a glance the most important works of art, 
historical buildings and ancient monuments 
in more than 800 places of aesthetic interest. 
A biographical section covers some 300 
famous artists. ‘A wealth of illustration, much 
in colour . . . a first-rate guide, calculated to 
stimulate any journey.’ Sphere 470 illustra- 
tions (106 are in full colour) and 8 maps. 

oh” x6" 428 


Modern Britain 


1885-1955 
HENRY PELLING The first volume to 
appear (and the last in sequence) of a new 
History of England from 55 B.C. to 1955 A.D. 
in 8 volumes, under the general editorship of 
Christopher Brooke, Professor of Medieval 
History, University of Liverpool, and Denis 
Mack Smith, Fellow and Tutor, Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. The aim of the series is to com- 
bine a clear narrative with a social, economic, 
religious and cultural analysis of each period. 


83" x 5%" 8s 


Cacti 


WALTER KUPPER edited by VERA 
HIGGINS and illustrated by PIA 
ROSHARDT Almost all the cacti shown in 
such strange and beautiful diversity have been 
copied from specimens in the Zurich City 
Collection, the richest in Europe. Every plate 
has a lengthy caption giving details of habitat, 
size and botanical features. The text provides 
a comprehensive survey of cacti in general. 60 
full-colour plates. 

of” x72" 42s 


The Scottish Castle 


STEWART CRUDEN A fascinating survey 
of Scottish castles which begins with the 
broch and the motte, traces the evolution of 
early stone castles, the tower house and its 
post-reformation modifications, and ends with 
Cromwellian and Hanoverian fortifications. 44 
half-tone plates and many line drawings. 
Nelson’s Studies in History and Archaeology 
8j’ x 67” December 1 42s 
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literature; and her sort of complicity blurs, I 
think, all the necessary distinctions between 
writer and reader. On her showing they attain 
equality a good deal too easily. 

ROBERT TAUBMAN 


Prospect of Eton 


Eton. By Christopher Hollis, (Hollis and Carter, 
30s.) 
Since, figuratively speaking, these words are 
surrounded by holly, bells, robins and snowflakes, 
I have elected myself to the position of Santa 
Claus and brought the solution to an ancient 
problem along with me in my sledge. Golding’s 
Educational Formula may be used in argument 
like a club. It is guaranteed to kill much flum- 
mery and not a few educationists. It may be 
stated thus: given competent masters, then the 
standard of a school varies directly as the staff/ 
pupil ratio. Now you cannot buy great teachers 
or even teachers with a vocation, but you can 
hire them the same way as you could repay Major 
Bioodnock—with money. In other words, all the 
old arguments—Whither The Public School? 
For Whom The Grammar School? With, From 
or By What?—are irrelevant to the fundamental 
question of how great a share in a teacher your 
boy will get. The average grammar school master 
such as myself is not, as people sometimes un- 
kindly think, jealous of the corporate life of the 
public school. Nor does he suffer from a sense of 
inferiority because some of his pupils have first 
of all to learn where to put their aitches. He does, 
however, feel jealous of that expensive system 
which can afford to devote a whole master to no 
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more than ten or twelve boys. Of course the 
good public school gives better service than the 
good grammar school! Send your boy to the 
most expensive school you can afford. At a place 
like Winchester, he is likely to get a recognisable 
share in a master—a leg, perhaps, or a head, or 
even a heart. At a grammar school, if I may mis- 
apply Tom Lehrer, all he is likely to get is 
some bones 
And occasional pieces of skin. 

So genially I salute the public schools from be- 
hind my cottonwool beard and send them 
seasonal greetings. We do not want to destroy 
them. All we want is an equivalent share in the 
public pie, a staff/pupil ratio of the same order. 

There are exceptions, of course, on both sides 
of the fence. Manchester Grammar School, that 
splendid factory, shows what can be done with a 
grammar school if you are willing to spend 
enough money on it. One can only hope that 
what Manchester spends today, the rest of us will 
spend tomorrow. 


And then there is Eton. 


Really, I find myself at a loss for words. If I 
wanted to get a foreigner to understand the con- 
tradictions in the English character—our indes- 
tructibility, our unconscious hypocrisy, our 
sheeplike conformity in admiration of individual- 
ism, our lip service to fair play and our 
indifference to social injustice, our ability to 
change perpetually and remain always the same 
—if I wanted. . . . But there, I am still at a loss 
for words. 


I was led to these rather muddled reflections 
by reading a history of Eton. To one who had 
only glimpsed the place from the driving-seat of 
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a car, the book was nevertheless of considerable 
interest. Let me confess that I also felt that slight 
quickening of the heart, that excitement which 
always comes to an Englishman when he feels 
he is getting the lowdown on Great Families o¢ 
Royal Families or anything else which jg 
thoroughly decorative and privileged. But there 
was a more generous interest which held me; for 
Eton is in some ways the school of schools and 
I thought that here might be its apologia. 

Mr. Hollis has certainly done his homework 
well. Eton has been near the heart of public 
affairs for 500 years, and reflects our history with 
unique fidelity. The book, in fact, is too short, 
not too long. It slips, slides, glooms and glances 
through the years in a chatty way which will suit 
those casual readers who cannot take their his- 
tory neat. | suppose it will touch many a respon- 
sive chord in old Etonians; and to the outsider it 
gives a kind of glossary of those terms—Ad 
Montem, Dames, Collegers, Oppidans—which 
are current among us without much precision. 
Now we know, and thank you very much. I guess 
it to be a good picture. It is all terribly English— 
terribly English—and entertaining and cruel, and 
beautiful, and ridiculous. 

Clearly Mr. Hollis has a profound love for his 
old school, and not a blind love, either. Perhaps 
the best argument for the continued existence of 
Eton is the desperate fairness with which he 
examines the criticisms levelled against it and 
finds himself agreeing with them. I think he 
takes too critical a view. As he says, Eton no 
longer serves the children for whom Henry VI 
founded it; but this can be said of almost every 
great school in the country. The history of our 
finest schools is an object lesson in the art of 





Life and its Marvels 


The latest volume in the Colourama series 





presents a fascinating, factual study of biology, 
with full-colour drawings facing pages of lucid 
text. 192 pages, 90 in full colour. 30s. 


Wonders of the 
Animal World 


MARCELLE VERITE 


A gay, pictorial book of nature studies for 
young children, with simple text, and over 
130 water-colour drawings by Elizabeth 
Ivanovsky. 10s. 6d. 


Birds and Beasts of 
Field and Jungle 


MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc., F.R.S.A., F.Z.S. 


An absorbing pictorial tour of wild life of the 
world, with clear text, and over 130 water- 
colour drawings by Maurice Parent. 10s. 6d. 


The Boy's Book of Things to Make and Do 


A wide variety of absorbing and constructive activities, both indoor 
and outdoor, for boys of 12 to 16, with illustrations on nearly every 
12s. 


page, including many photographs. 
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Odhams New Children’s Books 


Stirring Stories for Boys 
Adventure round the world—in nineteen 
action-packed stories by outstanding writers, 
including Captain W. E. Johns, Geoffrey 
Williamson and C. S. Forester. Illustrated with 
line drawings. 9s. 6d. 


Stirring Stories for Girls 


Twenty-two exciting stories for every taste, by 
popular authors including Kathleen Fidler, 
Elisabeth Kyle and Magdalen King-Hall. 
Illustrated with line drawings . 6d. 


Odhams Fairy-Tale 


Treasuries De Luxe 


Brilliant, delicate drawings add enchantment 
to these stories of Eastern marvels. Each book 
is exquisitely illustrated in full colour on nearly 
every opening, with full-colour covers and 
acetate jacket. Each 21s. 


Odhams Treasury of Eastern Tales 
Odhams Treasury of Wonderful Tales 


pages. Colour-illustrated 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


The Bible Story with 
Living Pictures 
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The Boys and Gi 


An absorbing new way for children of 5 to 9 years old to learn about 
other peoples and places, with the friendly little boy and girl in these 


The Rev. RALPH KIRBY 
The greatest story in the world, simply retold 
and dramatically illustrated with photographs 
—nearly 250 in black and white, and 8 full- 
colour plates. Just out. 21s. 


My Very Own Fairy-Tale Series 


A new series for young children, brilliantly 
illustrated in full colour on every page and 
simply told. The first six titles are: The Ugly 
Duckling, Cinderella, Snow-White, The Little 
Tin Soldier, The Sleeping Beauty, Hansel and 
Gretel. Each 6s. 


Odhams Encyclopaedia 
for Children 


Praised by children, parents and teachers alike, 
this ever-popular volume that teaches through 
pictures is again available. Lively text is inter- 
woven with over 2,500 pictures, half of them in 
colour. 27s. 6d. 


irls’ Encyclopaedia in Full Colour 


throughout. 10s. 6d. 
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keeping your penny and having someone else’s 
bun. And even here Eton did not sink to the 
level of that great and-good man, Arnold of 
Rugby, when he destroyed local primary educa- 
tion with an axe. True to our best traditions, 
Eton did the job gradually, almost absent- 
mindedly. Seldom have widows and orphans 
been robbed with a more distinguished finesse. 


In a subdued plea for our regard and sympathy, 
Mr. Hollis adduces the monopoly which Eton 
holds in the diplomatic service and_ politics 
generally. Now come! Certainly we have sur- 
vived, we exist. But to anyone who has studied 
the history of our government over the last fifty 
years, that monopoly is a tenuous recommenda- 
tion. He follows this by claiming from the other 
direction that Eton is justified by the rebels— 
Haldane, Orwell—which she has produced to 
kick against her; but this is like justifying capital 
punishment on the grounds that it revolts so 
many sensitive people. 

Then, at last, Mr. Hollis comes to the touch- 
stone, the heart of the question. Why, since for 
all its wealth of endowment and abundant stall 
its royal patronage and huge catchment area it 
is neither intellectually eminent nor unique in 
scholarship, why do people send their sons to 
Eton? The answer is one we all knew before. Mr. 
Hollis has nothing to add to our knowledge. He 
admits it. People send their sons to Eton for the 
snob-value. But he does add one terrifying rider. 
Children are sent to Eton, not merely because it 
gives them a social advantage, but because it gives 
their parents a social advantage. A son at Eton, 
like a page at court, is a status symbol. Now 
Mr. Hollis cannot claim that Eton is a great 
school which happens to have snob-value. The 
thing that you want for your son is the reason 
why the school is there. Eton is nothing but a 
channel for social privilege; and in a nation of 
social snobs, social privilege is a real privilege. 
To put your son down for Eton is equivalent to 
stamping a coronet on the baby’s bottom. The 
baby may grow up to feel the coronet as a brand 
rather than a distinction; but if he is a normal, 
healthy boy, he will delight in the effortless 
motion with which he floats towards the top of 
the social pyramid. I said we do not want to 
destroy the public schools; but perhaps I was 
over-generous. Let me amend. 

All but one, shall live: the rest shall keep as 
they are. 

Well, we are a curious people, loving lords 
and animals and illogicality. ¥ think, perhaps a 
shade regretfully, of Etonians I have known. 
They were the most courteous creatures imagin- 
able. Whether they were helping me with my 
moorings, or borrowing money, or explaining 
life, or attending the classes I gave in Maidstone 
Gaol, they did all with an innocent air of 
superiority which was as baffling as the Indian 
rope trick. Climbing once more aboard my 
sledge, whipping up my reindeer, I wonder for a 


while whether we can afford any diminution of | 


that richness of character and conduct that so 
often makes life seem such a good joke? 


But no, I must be firm; and though Mr. Hollis 


cannot believe that anyone could contemplate the | 


destruction of his old school, I have to inform 
him that there does exist one person who could 
contemplate it without absolute dismay. And if 
a Royal Commission should ever find its conclu- 


sions in line with mine, they can provide me with | 


a mile or two of wire, a few hundred tons of 
TNT, and one of those plunger-detonating 
fachines which make the user feel like Jehovah. 


WILLIAM GOLDING 
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The Books for Xmas 


Go to your bookshop early or you 
may not get what you want 








Mrs. Robert Henrey’s 
MADELEINE YOUNG WIFE 


Latest of all the ‘Madeleine’ books, in which Mrs, Henrey describes how she was caught 
up in the invasion of France. Based on A Farm in Normandy and Return to the Farm 
with much new material on the London blitz. DENT 21s. net 


THE CONSTANCE SPRY COOKERY BOOK 


The cookery book which needs no description. “A fat, full, delectable opus—the range 
is extraordinary. This book is admirably bound and printed, and contains good photo- 
graphs.” Sunday Times. Fuily illustrated DENT 638. net 


Robert Standish’s 


THE FIRST OF TREES 





A book about the Olive tree. Robert Standish delves far into antiquity for clues on the 
origin of this ancient fruit and emerges with a light, lively written dissertation on the 
olive in art, religion, health and diet from 3000 B.c. to the present day. 


Enchanting 2 colour drawings throughout by Raymond Piper. PHOFNIX 12s. 6d. net 


Mavor Moore’s 


AND WHAT DO YOU DO? 


Mavor Moore, playwright, actor, producer, composer, Canada’s Jack-of-all- 
entertainment (Time Magazine) joins forces with Haro, the famous Observer 
cartoonist, in this lively little anthology of satirical verses on the ‘trades and 
professions.’ DENT 7s. 6d. net 





Lawrence Jones’s 


WHAT TO SEE IN A COUNTRY CHURCH 


A big, quarto, lavishly pictured and full of enlightenment on the church of our villages 
and country towns. 

“An astonishingly cheap and good book, not to borrow but to keep.” Time and Tide 
141 photographs and 7 colour plates 10" x7" PHOENIX 10s. 6d. net 


meses ONG STINE I RTT RL ES ETI ER 


Carol Kendall’s Ogden Nash’s 
THE MINNIPINS CUSTARD THE DRAGON 
An enchanting book in the great This entrancing poem about an en- 
tradition of fantasy. The tiny Muinni- dearing Dragon, by America’s most 
pins were a sober and sedate people cherished writer of light and pointed 
living peacefully in an isolated mountain verse, is amusingly illustrated with 2 
valley—until they were attacked by the colour drawings by the author’s 
‘Mushrooms’ (or hairless ones)! daughter, Linell Nash. 
Illustrated by Erik Blegvad DENT 9s. 6d. net 
DENT 12s. 6d. net 
Geoffrey Grigson’s Sir Compton Mackenzie’s 
THE CHERRY TREE SANTA CLAUS IN SUMMER 
500 POEMS OLD AND NEW The traditional nursery rhyme char- 
“The memory of this book is likely acters meet each other in this story 
to glow through the life of any child to book, already treasured by two genera- 
whom it is given.” Sunday Times tions of children, and now introduced 
lilustrated by Period Woodcuts to a third. With all the original A. H. 
PHOENIX 25s. net Watson drawings. DENT 15s. net 








See also the exciting EVERYMAN PAPERBACKS the ideal token present. 
Look, too, at EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY with its “new look” wrappers. 


If you'd like the 1960 Dent /Phoenix “Books for Young People” list, it’s free for the 
asking. Write to: 


DEN T & PHOENIX 10-13 Bedford Street, Lo=don, W.Ca 








HELEN ROEDER has made a remarkable find in the 
diary of her ancestor, Captain Franz Roeder. His day by 
day account of his ordeal in Napoleon's ill-fated invas- 
ion of Russia has an immediate and vivid impact 
today. Wlustrated, 25s 


BERTOLT BRECH | PLAYS 


VOLUME 1. At last it is possible to measure Brecht's 
high reputation in this country against the texts of his 
plays. This first volume of the best available translations 
includes The Caucasian Chalk Circle, The Threepenny 
Opera, The Life of Galileo and The Trial of Lucullus. A 
second volume is in preparation. 25s 


JOHN MORTIMER 


LUNCH HOUR and other plays, the latest volume 
of Methuen’s Modern Plays, shows John Mortimer's 
blend of fantasy and realism at its best. Two of the plays, 
Lunch Hour and Collect Your Handbaggage, were written 
for the theatre, and the other two, David and Broccoli and 
Call Me a Liar, for television. 

Paperback 5s; Hardback 12s 6d 


PERMANENT RED 


JOHN BERGER is perhaps the most influential Eng- 
lish art critic today. In this lively, deeply considered 
book he surveys the problems that face the modern 
artist and considers how they have been met: ‘a major 
event in art criticism'’—New Statesman. 16s 











AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 1870-1939 


WILLIAM ASHWORTH on the most complex and 
rapidly-changing phase of England's economic develop- 
ment. This is a volume in Methuen's Economic History 
of England. 36s 





‘A real don's delight’ said Punch of that top Christ- 
mas present, WILLIE ILLE PU, A. A. Milne’s Winnie- 
the-Pooh done into Latin by Alexander Lenard. 12s 6d 
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An Important Publication 


By EVELYN WAUGH* 


Miss Fur onc has lately revealed in the pages 
of the Spectator that she finds the English very 
shy of talking about religion. This is quite con- 
trary to my own experience. | find that when- 
ever I go among people of all creeds or none | 
am constantly questioned on the subject with 
varying degrees of sympathy or hostility. Per- 
haps the explanation of this discrepancy is that 
Miss Furlong associates more than I do with her 
fellow-writers. Certainly the leading literary 
critics show a marked reluctance to give their 
attention to theological and devotional works. 


This is a new, bad thing. It is a commonplace 
that the private libraries of a hundred years ago 


were replete with sermons; that the Times de-. 


voted seven columns to its review of Newman’s 
Apologia; that Dr. Johnson rejoiced to discuss 
the relative merits of Atterbury, Tillotson, Sher- 
lock, Ogden, Dodd and of all the preachers of 
the day. When, earlier this year, there appeared 
the first volume of Ronald Knox’s collected 
sermons, the event was unnoticed (I think) by any 
eminent lay critic. This neglect cannot be 
ascribed to modesty or to a narrow estimate of 
what constitutes ‘literature.’ Let a book appear 
on baboons or porcelain, cookery or orchid- 
growing and the critics will gladly expatiate on 
these special topics. Sloth may be partly to 
blame. Large books ‘without pictures or con- 
versations’ demand hard reading; harder perhaps 
than can be expected of an elderly man who is 
obliged for his living to read a book a week. 
But there is also, I think, a real taint of shyness, 
such as Miss Furlong recognises among her 
circle. Sermons deal with the purpose of human 
life and its final end. If what they say is true, 
they have the highest direct personal importance 
to everyone. If false, they should be exposed. But 
the literary critics do not care to get involved 
with them. 

The Occasional Sermons} of Ronald Knox 
is the second and final volume of the edition 
collected, arranged, prefaced and annotated in 
exemplary manner by Fr. Philip Caraman, SJ, 
and admirably produced. We now have, 
assembled from manuscripts and from a variety 
of printed sources, every sermon Ronald Knox 
preached as a Roman Catholic. To the great 
benefit of posterity he always preached from a 
fully prepared script. It is not quite correct to 
say that he ‘read’ his sermons. Often he barely 
glanced at the papers in his hand. The act of 
writing fixed the words in his mind; the 
existence of the text gave him confidence that 
he would not suffer a momentary lapse into 
amnesia; he was guarded against the dangers of 
repetition, vagueness and infelicity of phrase. 
But the impression he gave in the pulpit was of 
a man speaking directly and spontaneously to his 
audience. 


At their lowest value these sermons are a 
prime literary achievement. I can think of no 
man of this century who enjoyed as did Ronald 
Knox such a mastery of the English language in 
all its variety. Not everyone prefers his transla- 
tion of the Bible to others, but no one can doubt 
that the man who could produce both the 





*The reviewer is Mgr. Ronald Knox’s literary 
executor and for reasons of legal convenience his 
name appears in the book as owner of the copyright. 
He has no financial interest in it. 


+ Burns and Oates, 42s. 


pastiches in Let Dons Delight and the fine, high 
scholar’s prose of Enthusiasm could do what- 
ever he wished with his native tongue. And he 
put the best of skill into his sermons. ‘I have 
generally found,’ he wrote, ‘that the spoken word 
demands more preparation than the written; nor 
have I more regard for the susceptibilities of 
newspaper critics than I have for the pious ears 
of a Catholic congregation.’ 


The Occasional Sermons are more likely than 
their predecessor, The Pastoral Sermons, to 
appeal to readers who do not share the 
preacher’s faith. As their title defines, they were 
composed for special occasions and delivered 
once only; their aim is to commemorate and 
only indirectly to exhort. Fr. Caraman has 
divided them into four unequal sections. 
Twenty-one deal with canonised saints and were 
delivered on their festivals. Of these two are 
devoted to St. Edmund of Abingdon, to whom 
Ronald Knox was drawn by his association with 
St. Edmund’s College, and three to St. Philip Neri, 
a character with whom he had certain recognis- 
able affinities. The second section comprises tea 
sermons on the English martyrs of which two 
are on St. Thomas More and two on the Blessed 
Philip Howard. It is remarkable that in these 
there is never a hint of repetition, of finding new 
words to express an old theme. He reveals his 
subject each time in a different aspect, solidifying 
and enriching the impression of the earlier ver- 
sion. 

The section, ‘Occasions, comprises fifty-four. 
Their subjects are as diverse as the times he 
lived in—the coronation of King George VI, the 
centenary of the hierarchy, the ‘Festival of 
Britain,’ the meeting of the British Association, 
the meeting of the Catholic Prisoners’ Aid Society. 
Finally there are six panegyrics, one of which, on 
Hilaire Belloc, was printed in Belloc’s biography 
and is already known to a wide public. These 
with the 108 Pastoral Sermons are the product 
of thirty-seven years as a much-sought preacher. 
‘Conferences,’ retreats, the addresses devised for 
schoolgirls and weddings and the brief medita- 
tions which he contributed to the Sunday Times 
exist in other, readily accessible, forms. These 
two volumes are the whole of his preaching. 


To itemise and define their peculiar qualities 
is not easy. First, perhaps, sincerity and simpli- 
city. He was a man of ingenious and elaborate 
mind. In the pulpit he kept rigid self-restraint. 
As an Anglican he was open to the charges of 
sentimentality and exuberance that sometimes 
wore the look of frivolity. This in his new 
obedience he subdued. His rhetoric is refined to 
a point where sometimes it needs an acute ear to 
catch it. He was enormously more learned than 
the majority of his hearers. He quite effaces his 
superiorities. He approaches his audience as one 
of themselves, sharing their difficulties and dis- 
couragements. Only in his knowledge of the 
Bible does he often reveal his scholarship. He 
was saturated in Holy Writ and it is a special 
mark of his art that he constantly excavates the 
Old Testament, restoring it to its proper im- 
portance which the last two generations of 
churchmen have tended to neglect. He described 
the prophets as ‘not a score of familiar quotation 
but in extenso a cipher message imposed on 
history,’ and his ingenuity is never happier than 
in his work of deciphering; in choosing an un- 
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familiar text and bringing its meaning and apt- 
ness to light. 

It is inevitable that among occasional sermons, 
where all are dated, some should refer to topics 
and problems which are not ours today. But 
even in these, how fresh and apt he reads com- 
pated with the utterances of the pundits and 
politicians, Many more have grown sharper io 
the point with the passage of years. 

Most great preachers have consciously or un- 
consciously turned hypnotic powers on their 
congregations. Posterity is left wondering how 
their diffuse and trite exhortations drove 
thousands to enthusiasm. In the case of Ronald 
Knox we can read as eagerly as we listened. | do 
not think his appeal can ever grow stale. 


Poltergeist 


When the colliers of Kingswood began to sing 
What bright angel crossed the gulf. 


Wesley riding the wet roads of England. 
What jealous woman leaned and longed. 


When Saul called up Samuel 
The spirits thought it was the resurrection. 


Blake leapt from the cradle, 
The ghoul married Keats. 


Napoleon mounted on Robespierre 
Rode up through the hole in Louis’ shoulders. 


And America rose from all fours, 
George falling on his head. 
TED HUGHES 


Night Rider 


Hunched on a heraldic horse 

Orley gallops as I dream, 

buffets through a wind whose force 
makes the prairie shrink and stream, 
but for all its drowning scream 
cannot budge him from his course. 


Horse, you bear a blessed weight 
on your back; but let it pass 
What’s the cause you run so late, 
when you might be out to grass? 
Is it tragedy or farce 

whips you from the lazy gate? 


Horse is dumb, plunging ahead, 
de gning me no answer back: 
so | ask the boy instead 

what he’s at on this proud hack, 
riding in a night so black 

when he should be deep in bed. 


What's it about, the beating storm? 

Is he fleeing, or pursuing? 

Is it a Western, or some form 

of race, or what? ‘What are you doing, 
tenderfoot boy? Where are you going? 
Can you be cold, and | so warm?’ 


‘lam what I seem to be, 

nothing less and nothing more; 

fond of horses, as you see, 

honest apple to the core!" 

‘But Orley, where are you making for?’ 
“You are dreaming this, not me.” 


J. H. TULLY 
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A TEST TO 


DESTRUCTION 


HENRY 
WILLIAMSON 


His vivid and dramatic novel of 1918 with 
the Fifth Army in France. , 


WATER 
OF LIFE 


HENRY MORTON 
ROBINSON 


A teeming novel about a dynasty of whisky 
makers, by the author of The Cardinal. A “Re-created with such truth, power and 
regular volcano of a book.”—New York pity.”°—KENNETH ALLSOP (Daily Mail) 

Herald Tribune. 21s. 18s 


MATHEMATICS 
IN THE MAKING 
LANCELOT HOGBEN 


A history of mathematics written with the 
express purpose of familiarising the intel- ; 
ligent reader with mathematical techniques as simply as possible. 
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illustrations 


THE TURBULENT 
THIRTIES 


J. C. Trewin, Raymond Mander 
& Joe Mitchenson 


A further decade of the theatre, recalled 
in words and pictures by the authors of 


The Gay Twenties. Miustrated with 135 
photographs and with a foreword by 
Emlyn Williams. 35s. 


BOUQUETS 


Jean-Louis 
Prévost 


Glorious flower paintings, exquisitely re- 
produced. “Possibly the most beautiful 
book of the year.”’—She. “A superb 
book. “—Jolin O Lendon’s. 63s. 


Four PaGeE CoLour PROSPFCTUS. 


AVIATION BOOKS 


380 
50s 


THE FOXES 
OF THE DESERT 


Paul 
Carell 


The German story of the Afrika Korps. 
“Full of vigour.’"°-—FIELD-MARSHAL | SIR 
CLAUDE AUCHINLECK. “Fair and factual.”’°— 
BRIGADIER DFSMOND YOUNG. Illustrated. 
30s 


FROM LAKE GARDA 
TO SICILY 
WITH GOETHE 


“Skilfully chosen extracts from Goethe's 
Italian Journey, linked by superb colou 
photographs by Piero Castellenghi make 
the Italian landscape sing.”"—Punch. 35s 


ST eee en 


DUSTER MA CD ONA L 


War Planes of the Second World War: Fighters, Vol. 1 (9s. 6d.): first of a pocket series to 
cover all combat planes of the period. Famous Bombers of the Second World War: Second 
Series (2]s.); further detailed production histories of leading allied and enemy types.— 
Both by William Green and very fully illustrated. Some of the Few (5s.); portraits by Cuth- 
bert Orde; biographies by John P. M. Reid of leading Battle of Britain flyers. 


THE DEVIL’S 
OWN 


Peter Curtis 


For the traditional Christmas fireside—a 
His outstanding nove! of pursuit, set in “magnificently chilling” novel of witch- 
Afghanistan. “Gripping, persuasive and craft rampant in an English village today. 
2xiremely intelligent.”°-—JOHN CONNELL. 15s. 15s. 


SOME KIND 
OF GRACE 


Robin Jenkins 
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NEVER More comic misprints, how- 


lers and literary faux pas, by 
MORE Denys Parsons with illustra- 
TRUE 


tions by Emmwood. 5s. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Versatile List of 
Impeccable Taste 








Peter Scott 


and 


Jean Delacour 


THE WATERFOWL OF THE WORLD 
VOL. Il 

“This volume completes the systematic description of 
all the waterfowl of the world, and with its two pre- 
decessors forms one of the finest illustrated monographs 
on any group ot birds to be produced for many years; 
it will be the standard work on the subject for a long 
time to come when it is joined by the promised fourth 
and last volume on general matters relating to the swans, 
ducks, and geese.”—L. Harrison Matthews in The 
Listener. Volumes 1, TI, TH, each £6 6s. 


Christopher Hussey 
ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES 


An important series comprising fully illustrated records 
ot the great country houses and narrating their 
development. ‘* Mr. Christopher Hussey is the ideal 
author . . . I suppose there is no man living who is such an 
authority on the country houses of Britain.”’—///ustrated 
London News. 

Early Georgian—Mid Georgian—Late Georgian. 
124” x 94” 256 pp. Over 400 photographs in each period. 
Three volumes, each £6 6s. 


G. Bernard Hughes 


COLLECTING ANTIQUES 


A new and expanded edition of the standard work for 
beginners building collections, and connoisseurs seeking 
to widen the scope of their interests. Nearly 100 
illustrations, including 21 colour plates, £3 3s. 


Henry Cotton 
MY GOLFING ALBUM 


Contains the essence of Henry Cotton’s long golfing 
experience, consisting of reminiscence, instruction, 
analysis of the methods of golfing masters, etc. 600 
photographs. £2 2s. 


Joe Davis 
ADVANCED SNOOKER 


“Full of sound commonsense, and is of great instruc- 
tional value.”— World Sports. 24 photographs. 12s. 6d. 
(By the same author: How I Play Snooker. 100 
illustrations. 15s.) 


George Houghton 
PORTRAIT OF A GOLF ADDICT 


A bitter-sweet study of the addict’s complex character, 
illustrated by fifty delightful drawings by the author- 
artist. 18s. (By the same author: Golf Addicts on Parade. 


15s.) 
A. G. L. Hellyer 


ENGLISH GARDENS 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
“Gardens of every sort are portrayed in profusion, and 
this lovely book does them complete justice.”— 
‘Coming Events.’ 230 photographs. 30s. 


Lanning Roper 
SUCCESSFUL TOWN GARDENING 


“A sound investment for anyone who intends (o develop 
or work their own town garden”. Sy/via Crowe in 
Architect and Building News. 29 photographs £2 2s. 
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Country Life 
Pieture Books 


Containing large monochrome plates of the 
varied face of Britain. ‘‘ Collections of photo- 
graphs by the best modern photographers.”— 
Illustrated London News. 


Other Books in this Superb Series 


BRITAIN.—Series I. Series Il. Series IT!. Series 
IV. LONDON.—Series I. Series II. Series IIL 
English History. Surrey. East Anglia. Each 15s. 
West Country. Lake District. Ireland. Scotland. 
Wales. Yorkshire. Each 12s. 6d. 


BRITAIN IN COLOUR 


“ Thoroughly representative of our heritage of 
natural beauty and traditional interest.”— 
Universe 25s. (Just Published. Britain in Colour, 
Series I1, 25s.) Also—London in Colour, 25s. 
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Four Fantasies 


Pope Joan. Adapted from the Greek of Em- 
manuel Royidis by Lawrence Durrell. 
(Deutsch, 15s.) 


Sundays. By Daisy Fellowes. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 16s.) 


The Doctor is Sick. By Anthony Burgess. (Heine- 
mann, 16s.) 


A Road to Disaster. By Douglas Baber. (Heine- 
mann, 18s.) 


Pope Joan. Very good. Joanna, blond pearl 
glowing in a Benedictine hood, is briefly, wittily, 
ironically, learnedly, lovingly, scandalously and 
most sympathetically accounted for, in a perfec- 
tion of bad taste, from Saxon childhood to Rome 
and the moment when her child is born. Obedient 
to a St. Lioba, who tells her in a vision that nuns 
‘were the first to cultivate the sweet-smelling rue 
which would rid us of the cares of maternity . . .’ 
—Joanna forgot the rue, alas—‘and the stinging 
nettle from which our lovers draw new force as 
Antzous from the earth,’ this beautiful creature 
loves her way through adolescence with her monk 
Frumentius, posing as a man through Germany, 
Switzerland and Athens, where she at last deserts 
her comrade for the Vatican life, which is 
described only in the last pages. 


Joanna’s Greek conductor in this book sur- 
veyed world, life, religion, pretension—as well as 
the antics of the larger countries—from a civilised 
corner-seat in Athens, where Pope Joan was pub- 
lished, Mr. Durrell tells us, in 1886, to the dismay 
of the Orthodox Church. I think Byron (fre- 
quently invoked) offers the nearest analogue. 
Pope Joan has a Don Juan quality of worldliness, 
fun, underlying seriousness, and unsagging power 
to remain surprising as well as sympathetic. It 
gives out a sense of another author in charge of 
himself, another sensuous author whose wit 
depends on familiarity as much with immediate 
life and things as with learning and words. Death 
is the road ‘easiest to find—even with the eyes 
shut.’ A priest is knocked by a wave off the ship’s 
prow after trying to quell the storm by blessing 
bread and throwing it over the side—‘in fact 
doing little more than give the dolphins com- 
munion.’ And so on. Books of this kind are 
usually cheap when you scratch into their sur- 
face. But not this one, of which the best possible 
description is Lawrence Durrell’s own, that it is 
‘a brief record of the history and misfortunes of 
Eros after his transformation by Christianity 
from a God to an underground resistance-move- 
ment.’ 

Sundays. Described as ‘a fantasy.’ In a dozen 
selected Sundays Germaine travels from her mis- 
tress’s house to a banker’s flat, a super-cad’s 
borrowed studio, back to Les Landes, and at last 
to a garage, of which her eventual husband (taxi- 
driver from Bordeaux) and herself are proprietors. 
‘The maroon pyjamas emerged like a prize dahlia 
from one of the drinking pavilions.’ That is the 
fat banker. Her suitcases looked ‘deflated and 
wrinkled like the cheeks of a sick elephant.’ That 
is Germaine’s condition when the super-cad has 
disappeared. ‘The Judas Tree in full bloom paints 
her eyes a deeper blue. The garage wall, on this 
side, is daubed a vivid green.’ That is the last 
situation when with husband, child, petrol-pumps, 
Germaine waits for her banker and her former 
mistress (now her child’s godmother, and married 
to the banker) to come out to Sunday lunch. 


A confection? Yes. It has been written before? 
Of course; but it works, has a pattern, is often 
witty. Its author, bilingual, we are told, and 
encouraged by Claudel and Cocteau, does share 
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that enjoyment of the enjoyable which goes back 
to Daudet’s Sappho or de Maupassant’s tarts 
riding through flowers to the first communion, 
Better chic than turgid. 


The Doctor is Sick. Fantastic fantasy, which 
does not work—partly for a reason explained in 
an excellent (if dangerous) poem of D. J, 
Enright’s saying that ‘peacock’ is a poor substi- 
tute for ‘the thing that makes a blue umbrella 
with its tail, and berating those who teach us 
more respect for words than regard for things, 
‘those older creatures and more real.’ A PhD, a 
philologist whose being is word-symbols, has a 
tumour on the brain. He escapes under the 
anesthetic from bilabial fricatives and the assim- 
ilation of girasole to ‘Jerusalem Artichoke’ into a 
loony sequence of those activities, etc., words 
are really about. A comic idea, but it does not 
translate. The words this novelist employs just 
don’t produce things, or cohere, or make credible, 
in a sub-smart funniness (quotations from Web- 
ster, Eliot, Auden) I found not at all funny. 


A Road to Disaster. The naturalistic-fantastic: 
a competent offshoot of Graham Greenery, about 
the ordinariness in the extraordinary. A failure 
divorced by his nice-bodied cold London wife 
becomes journalist and arms agent in a French 
eastern country, sleeps with—as you would expect 
—a warm-bodied Oriental Rose Petal of Deepest 
Red, hopes to gain a modest Surrey competence, 
and leaves with only a fare to London Airport. 
The best pages describe a picnic by a lake where 
agent and Petal in white bathing-dress make love 
and see Communist bullet-streams rip horribly 
into a French patrol, awaking the man (who 
supplies the bullets) to the evil of his agency. 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON 








“Mr Callow 
could well be the 
white hope 
of English writing. 
He may become not only 
a great writer but a 
powerful influence on 
contemporary English 
novelists.” 


PENELOPE MORTIMER, Sunday Times 


PHILIP CALLOW 


A PLEDGE FOR THE EARTH 


“He has the same sure vividness of description 
(as Lawrence), the same delicate apprehension 
of the movements of emotion ard desire, the 
same power of, celebrating and not cerebrating, 
man alive.”” JOHN COLEMAN, Spectator 18s. 


HEINEMANN 
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Prison Visitors and Patrick 
Campbell 


O Rare Hoffnung. (Putnam with Dennis Dobson, | 
25s.) 

Come Here Till I Tell You. By Patrick Campbell. 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) 

A Version of the Truth. By Nicolas Bentley. 
(Deutsch, 16s.) 


GERARD HOFFNUNG, who surprisingly and sadly 
was only thirty-four when he died last year, will 
be known to many people as the initiator of the 
Hoffnung Festival Concerts in which Hoovers 
and hosepipes combined with rifles and alphorns 
to provide ‘An Extravagant Gala Evening of 
Symphonic Caricature in Glorious Hoflnung- 
scope.’ Others may remember him for his superb | 
parodies of BBC portentousness; or for his musi- | 
cal cartoons. To none of them will it come as any 
surprise to learn that the first time he kicked a 
football it burst. Throughout his short life he 
seems to have had a way of doing much the same 
thing with everything he attempted—adding a 
new dimension to the whole concept of failure 
and sending it soaring far above the reach of 
mere success. He managed to stretch orthodoxy 
to breaking point as a schoolboy, as an art master, 
as a prison visitor, as a broadcaster, as a Quaker, 
and as a human being. And all with the un- 
affected aplomb of a friendly dolphin in an 
ornamental lily-pond. O Rare Hoffnung is a | 
memorial tribute to him by twenty-seven writers, | 
artists, musicians, actors and others who were his | 
friends and neighbours. Behind the boisterous- 
ness on which their reminiscences tend to harp 
were an intensely Puritan conscience, a sense of 
unexpiated guilt, a ‘full-blooded and infectious’ 
relish for the macabre, a premonition of early | 
death. It is this side of him that is expressed in | 
the grotesque surrealistic wit that gives bite to his | 
plump, sentimental, chuckling humour, and pro- 
duces those sharply satirical but kindly and un- 
sophisticated cartoons. 

No story could possibly get as tall, even in the 
hands of an Irishman, as some of Patrick Camp- 
bell’s, without having been head and shoulders | 
above all the others to begin with. It is axiomatic, | 
of course, that more things happen to, and in the | 
vicinity of, the Irish—both individually and 
corporately—than happen to, or in the vicinity | 
of, anybody else. This is why, as raconteurs, they 
have a head start over all competitors: freed 
from the necessity to invent, they can bring their 
uniquely idiosyncratic powers of elaboration un- | 
dividedly to bear upon fantasies that have first | 
been richly lived. Some of the stories collected 
here are based on the kind of thing that could | 
happen to anybody—like having trouble with a | 
kite that one would never have been flying in the 
first place but for the fact that the old lavatory 
seat Was groaning away up in the fork of the wil- 
low tree. But Mr. Campbell alone could have 
brought matters to so triumphantly abortive a 
conclusion—as in his interview with Mlle Dany 
Derain, the singer in black tights who wrote child- 
ren’s books in her spare time, with Miss Gloria 
Nord on roller skates and with Amanda and the 
trampolinist in mid-air. 

The diversity of Mr. Campbell’s experiences 
is matched by that of Mr. Bentley’s. In A Version 
of the Truth Mr. Bentley writes of his childhood 
during the First World War, his experiences as 
a circus clown, his early days as an artist, his 
short stay in the advertising department of Shell, 
his activities as—like Hoffnung—a prison visitor, 
his training and work as a fireman during the 
blitz. Mr. Bentley conducts us through these roles 
in the most civilised way imaginable without ever 
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Digging for History 
A Survey of Recent World 
Archaeological Discoveries 1945-1959 
EDWARD BACON 

The principal excavations of the post-war years are described in some detail 
and others briefly summarised. Material otherwise unobtainable in a single 
volume is brought together here in readable and untechnical form. The author 
has for many years been responsible for the famous archaeological! features of 
the Illustrated London News and has an unparalleled breadth of knowledge of 
his subject. With 63 pages of photographs and of striking reconstruction 
drawings. 10” 73” 50s. net 


a 
The Mind of the Oxford Movement 
OWEN CHADWICK 
In this selection of Tractarian writings Professor Chadwick, in his substantial 
introduction and through his chosen passages, throws light on the thought and 
life of Newman, Keble and their fellow leaders of the most potent of all modern 
movements in religious thought. Library of Modern Religious Thought. 
21s. net 


Water-Colour Painting 


BARBARA JONES 
A successful water-colour painter with a gift of exposition describes the 
technique of the art from the first simple principles. 

“A joy to hold and a great joy to read. Barbara Jones has a sense of fun 
that ambles through the text, making it good reading for everybody whether 
interested in painting or not... . A mine of information. ... A grand book,” — 

ART NEWS AND REVIEW. 

With 4 colour, 4 black and white plates and numerous drawings. 25s. net 


Cheaper Tackle 


ROBERT BRUCE 
A step-by-step guide to the home construction of fishing tackle. With the aid 
of 133 drawings the enthusiast is shown how, by using the simplest of tools, 
he can make tackle which proves as deadly as the bought article. 12s, 6d. net 


The Ballet Annual 1961 


Edited by ARNOLD L. HASKELL and MARY CLARKE 


An impressive array of contributors including Karsavina, Marie Rambert, 
Margot Fonteyn, Michael Somes, George Balanchine and Vera Volkova, and 
almost 100 superb photographs by leading ballet photographers make this 
fifteenth issue an outstanding one. 30s. net 


The Dancer’s Heritage 


A Short History of the Ballet 
1VOR GUEST 


A concise history of ballet from its beginnings in the Italian courts of the 
Renaissance to the present day, bringing to life the dancers and choreographers 
who have built up the traditions of ballet through the centuries. With a 
foreword by Dame Margot Fonteyn. 31 illustrations. 18s. net 


Nijinsky 
FRANCOISE REISS 


The first full and objective story of the remarkable life of Nijinsky from his 
childhood and youth in St. Petersburg to the drama and tragedy of his last 
years. This is also the first study to be made since the publication of his Journal 
in 1953. With 69 illustrations. 30s. net 


Great Ballerinas of Today 


CYRIL SWINSON 


A pictorial record of the indisputably great ballerinas of the world. A brief 
biography of each dancer is illustrated by photographs of some of her out- 
standing roles. With 30 photographs. Dancers of Today. 7s. 6d. net 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Stars and Space Coal Mining 


PATRICK MOORE JOHN DAVEY 
Scores of photographs, drawings and | An account of the wide variety of 
diagrams illustrate this exciting new | work which is done in and around a 
book by a well-proved writer on | mine, written from first-hand experi- 
modern astronomy. Black’s Junior | ence. Black’s Junior Reference Books, 
Reference Books. 8s. 6d. net | Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
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RAYMOND 
-WILLIAMS 


Border 
Country 


FRANCIS WYNDHAM, Observer: 
‘This novel succeeds exactly in 
what it sets out to do. A life, a 
place, a time in history: all have 
been realised with so fine an 
imagination and so delicate a 
touch that implications spread to 
illuminate other lives, other places, 
other times.’ 


W. L. WEBB, Guardian: ‘Passion- 
ately serious novel, unsmart and 
awkward, but full of insight and 
intelligence. Its example, and the 
vital contribution which it makes 
to the wider debate, certainly justify 
the publishers’ claim that Border 
Country is a life-enhancing work.’ 


GORONWY REES, Daily Herald: ‘A 
novelist of rare distinction .. . 
Border Country has a far wider 
significance than anyone nor- 
mally looks for in contemporary 
fiction.” 


PENELOPE MORTIMER, Sunday 
Times: ‘Compassionate, imagina- 
tive and accurate . . . brilliantly 
done.’ 


By the author of Culture and 
Society. 18s net 


The 
L-Shaped 


LYNNE 
REID BANKS 


PETER GREEN: ‘One of the most 
remarkable first novels to have 
come my way for a very long time 

a technical masterpiece, 
stamped with emotional maturity 
. » » a most memorable achieve- 
ment.’ 


PETER FORSTER: ‘A new talent... 
going to give a lot of readers a lot 
of pleasure.’ 


HAROLD HARRIS: “Great and im- 
pressive skill . . . true and very 
moving.’ 2nd impression. 16s net 


BSACHATTO & WINDUSi& 
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raising his voice no matter how extraordinary or 
strange or funny or arresting things become. 
Sometimes he starts a hare and leaves it to the 
reader to follow it—as when he says of his 
father-in-law, Sir Patrick Hastings, that the 
psychological advantage of his tremendous repu- 
tation, personality and skill was such that 
although ‘there were times when he had cases that 
he knew were weak in law as well as in equity, 
yet he managed to win them.’ The old medizval 
trial by physical combat could hardly, one is left 
to reflect, have been more un-d propos than the 
procedures which have long since superseded it. 

Sometimes, again, Mr. Bentley leads the way 
himself, opening the gate with some quiet con- 
versational epigram (‘One of the ironic things 
about war is that its main objective is peace’) and 
taking us for a casual stroll along some train of 
thought that without bringing us too far out of 
our Way opens up some striking views—as when 
prompted by his boyhood memories of the un- 
charitable Mr. Gould—the vicar who ‘looked like 
an arthritic beetle’-—he remarks in passing that 
the Christian way of life is ‘a way that human 
nature was not designed to meet.’ When you 
think about it, that must be one of the most 
monumental throw-away lines ever written even 
by an Englishman. And in this respect it is not 
unlike the book itself. 


N. F. SIMPSON 


June and Gracie 


The Glass Ladder. By June. (Heinemann, 25s.) 
Sing As We Go. By Gracie Fields. (Muller, 18s.) 


VERNACULAR philosophy is littered with clichés 
that seem to be stated the wrong way round: 
it would obviously be more realistic, for instance, 
to recognise that when we are angry we say a lot 
of things that we mean; and it seems equally un- 
observant to cling to the idea that the past can’t 
be changed, since most of us unconsciously re- 
write our own history all the time. The human 
being has an incessant interest in tinkering with 
the records, adapting what he remembers of 
earlier traits and convictions to align them more 
explicably with the person he is at the moment, 
and thanks to the present appetite for autobio- 
graphy even the most arrant non-writer can now 
generally get paid for conducting this process in 
print. The memoirs of June, the revue and musi- 
cal comedy star of the Twenties, are an interest- 
ing case of this sort of fictionalisation. Though 
she was born poorish, and evidently grew up in 
conditions unusually tough and ruthless even for 
a child-star, her life as she now sees it takes its 
tone from her brief marriage to Lord Inverclyde, 
and in the light of this bemusing event her Spar- 
tan childhood has been invested with a good deal 
of restrospective grandness and many smirks 
about the lower classes. During the early laps of 
her Tinkerbell prose one receives a number of 
faery intimations that she and her mother both 
absolutely knew she was born to be a peeress. ‘I 
would like to see you work until you are, let us 
say, twenty-five,” Mrs. Howard-Tripp counselled 
her child, ‘then make a brilliant marriage. A 
title . . . wealth. . . .” ‘Mother, darling,’ asks the 
author, ‘had you been peeking into a crystal 
ball?’ 

June seems to have suppressed the reality of 
her early life with remarkable success. After re- 
peating a dim anecdote about a landlady, for 
instance, which she imbues with the most distant 
condescension about Cockney humour, she is 
careful to say: ‘Alas, I was not destined to meet 
such amusing creatures.’ By this time she has 
become a grown-up star, and other creatures still 


more amusing have intervened. Her Visitors, ag 
she puts it, composed an interestingly mixed 
pottage, including someone called Logg 
Burghersh, who kept them all in fits with his 
horsy metaphors, and Edward Marjoribanks, g 
cultural influence: ‘through him I delved into 
Homer, Virgil, Catullus, and met many notable 
London figures.’ She had already danced with the 
Prince of Wales and in time the Prince introduced 
her to a Queen, only of Rumania, but still: 


After congratulating Jack (Buchanan) on his 
success in New York the Queen revealed a sense 
of humour. 

‘Tell me, Mr. Buchanan. what did you think 
of the American mosquitoes?’ 

Jack looked puzzled. ‘Mosquitoes, Ma’am?’ 
he echoed. 

“Yes.’ smiled Queen Marie. ‘That is what | 
call the New York newspaper-reporters.’ 

As a gem of royal wit this seems almost to reach 
the class of the flashing remark made to the 
Astaires by the Prince of Wales, gratefully re- 
corded in Fred Astaire’s autobiography: ‘I say, 
you must be very fit to get around like that.’ 

I was not a sitting target for Gracie Fields’s 
autobiography, but after the vapid snobbery of 
The Glass Ladder the charity and grit with which 
the mill-girl of Capri writes are somehow deeply 
reviving. Under the gusty sentiment there is an 
obdurate kind of realism, characterised by the 
way she records her first meeting with Gerald 
du Maurier. She tells us, undoubtedly with per- 
fect truth, that at that age—she was twenty-nine 
—she thought that God, the King and Queen, and 
the Mayor of Rochdale were the four most 
important beings in the universe, and that when 
du Maurier sent in his card she felt that, as a 
Sir, he must rate even higher than the Mayor; 








Francois Mauriac 


MEMOIRES INTERIEURS 


‘We cannot fail to be impressed. He makes us 
free of a grave and compassionate sensibility, 
a fine literary intelligence, and an intense 
devotion.’ The Times 

I’ve found this the most moving of all 
Mauriac’s books, this act of fidelity to a civil- 
isation .. . translated with constant felicity.’ 
H. G. Whiteman, Sunday Times 21s. 


Set on Edge 


‘She may very well become a great comic 
writer.’ Sunday Times 

*To treat a tragedy in terms of high comedy 
requires great courage. Bernice Rubens has 
brought off a most successful coup. .. . Nearly 
all the episodes are terribly funny and it is only 
amid the laughter that it is possible to catch 
the undertones of tragedy . . . superbly done’. 
Daily Telegraph 16s. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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IN OVER TWO MILLION AFRICAN HOMES 


The Christmas story will be read 
from Gospels circulated during 1960 
in 91 African languages through the 
Million Gospel Campaign of 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


in thanking all who have made such work 
possible by their prayers and gifts, we ask for 
further remembrance at this Season, since 

its true meaning lies within that Book which 
for over four centuries has enshrined 

the Christmas story in the English tongue. 


The Bible House, 146 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 


THE 





BANNER OVER PUSAN 


W. Ellery Anderson, M.B.E., M.C. 


No more vivid and controversial book has emerged from the 
Korean war. The author trained and led guerilla bands of 
British, American and Korean paratroops in daring sabotage 
operations behind enemy lines. 


RETURN OF THE TIGER 


Brian Connell 


The epic adventure of a gallant and picturesque team of raiders, 
British and Australian, who, led by Colonel Lyon, sailed 
thousands of miles to sink 40,000 tons of Japanese shipping in 
Singapore Harbour. 


21s. 


21s. 


ZEPPELINS OVER ENGLAND 


Kenneth Poolman 


A finely told record of London under fire in 1914-18 and how 
a few young airmen in primitive airplanes saved the capital. 
Foreword by Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir John Slessor. 


21s. 


all illustrated from all booksellers 























Ready on Monday 28th 





JOHN BETJEMAN’S 


verse autobiography 


SUMMONED BY BELLS 


Alternative Book Society Choice 
Poetry Book Society Choice 


STEPHEN SPENDER: ‘It is his best work and certainly a 
classic of our times, because it is so beautifully founded 
on experiences intensely lived and accurately remembered.’ 


16s. net 


COLLECTED POEMS 


80,000 sold. 15s. net 


The Road to Andorra 
SHIRLEY DEANE 


Mrs. Deane’s remarkably entertaining account of her life 
in Spain, Tomorrow is Manana, is supplemented by this 
equally fascinating book on her life in Andorra and Ibiza. 
For no very obvious reason she was suddenly expelled 
from Spain, and her somewhat precipitate return to 
Andorra is full of surprise. 18s. net 


Essays in Antiquity 
PETER GREEN, Php. 


In these wide-ranging, highly readable chapters on various 
aspects of the ancient world, Dr. Green reveals the 
scholarship that underlines his fiction. His vigorous attack 
on certain conventions of classics teaching is highly 
provocative, but he holds his opinions with an erudition 
that is never pedantic and the admiration of a truly 
creative mind. 21s, net 


The Serpent 
and the Rope 


a novel 


RAJA RAO 


‘Something quite different. It defies comparison. It is 
the story of a cultivated Indian married to a Western wife. 
The writing is utterly beautiful."-—The Times. 

“An epic . . . a magnificent guide to India . . . a book to 
read and re-read.’—Sunday Times. 20s. net 


—JOHN MURRAY= 





STEWART 
PEROWNE 


Hadrian 


“An imaginative and sympathetic portrait . . . 
it gives life to the study of a remarkable man 
and of a period of history which is of peculiar 
fascination to the present age.”” D. M. Low, 
Daily Herald. “A well-balanced and excel- 
lently written study.’’ HAROLD NICOLSON, The 
Observer. ‘A natural sequence has led Mr 
Perowne to follow his two books on the 
Herodian dynasty with this appraisal of 
Hadrian .. . As a writer of historical mono- 
graphs Mr Perowne goes from strength to 
strength. This one, by reason of the depth of 
its understanding (as in his account of the 
beginnings of Christianity) revealed in a 
sustained lucidity of phrase, is easily the best of 
the three.’’ The Economist Illus. 25s net 


OWEN 
CHADWICK 


Victorian Miniature 


A study of Squire and Parson in a Norfolk 
village. “A fascinating, utterly authentic book, 
the whole condition of mid-Victorian rural 
society scaled down to the compass of a hand- 
ful of living individuals.”’ PETER GREEN 

Illus. 25s net 


GLUBB 
PASHA 


War in the Desert 


““A more modest, dramatic and enthralling tale 
it would be hard to find. . . . Through all the 
unfamiliar names of men and places and the 
detailed operations (excellently mapped) there 
is mever a page where the humanity of the 
drama does not shine through.”” FREYA STARK, 
The Observer Illus. 25s net 


ANCEL AND 
MARGARET KEYS 


Eat Well and Stay Well 


“A fascinating nutritional pot-pourri, written 
by two internationally recognised American 
experts, land edited [by Dr Magnus Pyke for 
British readers . . . the authors appreciate the 
fact that most of us eat food because we enjoy 
it—not because it is good for us.” The Times 
Lit. Supp. 15s net 


Hodder and Stoughton 





| against a main fleet known to be ready to strike 
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however, when it emerged that he wanted her to 
play a character called Lady Weir in his next 
production, she had no hesitation in telling him 
that she thought he was barmy. He bore her down 
to the extent of persuading her to come to see 
him in London, for which meeting her family 
tried hard to control the way she dressed, but at 
the last moment she jibbed and changed into all 
the clothes she had been told not to wear: ‘my 
favourite scarlet and emerald tartan kilt, my 
purple Hungarian blouse, my fur coat and my 
Scots tammy.’ Sir Gerald blenched slightly at the 
kilt at first, walking round and round it saying 
‘Good God!’ several times, but from then on the 
relationship was on her own candid terms. 
PENELOPE GILLIATT 


Wires and Fenders 


The War at Sea. Vol. 3, Part 1. (H.M.S.O., 
45s.) The Navy at War. (Collins, 30s.) By 
Captain S. W. Roskill. 


THE latest volume of Captain Roskill’s Official 
History of the War at Sea covers the period 
June, 1943, to June, 1944. It is sub-titled ‘The 
Offensive,’ and if some parts are less interesting 
than previous volumes, the reason for that lies 
in the nature of many of the operations he 
describes. For this was the year of large-scale 
landings, in Sicily, Italy and the Pacific, and 
such landings, involving other services besides 
the Navy, are complex and amorphous affairs, 
less easy for the reader to follow than battles 
fought and won in the splendid isolation of the 
sea. It is the activities of the German Navy that 
hold the greatest interest, and once again one 
realises the opportunities they might have had, 
did have, and missed. If Doenitz had started the 
war with the 200 U-boats he had asked for, then 


equalled.’ He is equally fair to Admiral Pound, 
whom he has castigated in previous volumes, 
and whose greatest merit was to dissipate the 
wilder schemes of Sir Winston Churchill, not by 
arguing with him, but by remaining totally 
silent. There is no aspect of naval warfare tog 
small or remote for him to neglect; and he has, 
for an official historian, a heartening sense of 
humour. One of the destroyers attacking the 
Scharnhorst in the darkness of an Arctic night 
went so close to her that her silhouette swamped 
the field of vision in the control officer’s binocy- 
lars. ‘Get out wires and fenders!’ came a voice 
from the foc’sle, ‘we’re going alongside the 
bastard.’ 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


Old Soldiers 


John Jacob of Jacobabad. By H. T. Lambrick, 
(Cassell, 63s.) 

Army Diary 1899-1926. By R. Meinertzhagen, 
(Oliver and Boyd, 35s.) 


ALL readers of Mr. Lambrick’s book on Sir 
Charles Napier will expect a first-class perform. 
ance from him on the not-dissimilar subject of 
John Jacob of the Scinde Irregular Horse, one 
of the greatest of the British soldier-administra- 
tors of nineteenth-century India. His readers will 
not be disappointed. As an authority on Sind, 
Mr. Lambrick is without rivals, and he is in the 
very front rank of past and present writers on 
British India in general. If the book is open to 
criticism at all it is that the writer is so con 
scientious that he is not always as solicitous of 
the reader’s comfort as the reader might some- 
times wish. The history of the North-West 
frontiers of India in the years before the Mutiny 





Britain would probably have been out of the war 
within six months. Doenitz and Raeder knew 
this, the lessons of the First World War had 
made it plain, yet Hitler, like Napoleon before 
him, could think only in terms of continental 
land armies. Even when Doenitz had been given 
the priorities he wished, his operations were 
permanently crippled by Goering’s refusal to 
grant full Luftwaffe co-operation. The German 
surface ships, too, could have inflicted enormous 
damage. It is true that although the Tirpitz only 
fired her guns once offensively, bombarding 
Spitzbergen, she did succeed in tying down many 
of our heavy units for nearly two years. But if 
a German squadron, boldly led and consisting 
of, say, the Tirpitz, Lutzow, Scheer and Hipper, 
had taken the offensive against our Arctic and 
Atlantic convoys, there is no knowing what 
damage they might have done. As Lord Fisher 
once wrote, ‘the moral effect of an omnipresent 
fleet is very great . . . but cannot be weighed 


and able to strike hard.’ 

The Admiralty (and Messrs. Collins) have 
been extraordinarily fortunate in finding in 
Captain Roskifl a man who is not only an 
experienced naval officer, but also a born writer: 
his one-volume history is a miracle of lucid 
compression. He has the true historian’s gift of 
presenting his material in a wide perspective with 
painstaking accuracy and complete impartiality. 
With praise and blame he is equally outspoken. 
American distrust of British Mediterranean 
strategy, he says, was caused by an attitude of 
‘anti-imperialism, anti-colonialism, anti-mon- 
archism, and the sheer ancient prejudices of a 
peopie taught.a myopic interpretation of history’; 
and he then goes on to say that their campaigns 





in the Pacific, ‘for sheer imaginative concep- 
tion and tactical brilliance, have ‘never been | 


NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 
VISITOR’S BOOK 


Written and illustrated by JOAN EDWARDS 


A traveller’s tale of a twelve-month visit from Auck- 
land (New Zealand) to London, Scotland, Ireland and 
places in Europe; a diary and drawings of a personal 
nature which were jotted down from time to time—a 
list, you might say, of the intimate things that one easily 
forgets but would like to remember. and read of again. 
(Ready Nov. 30) 10s. 6d. net 


DO YOU AGREE? 
By H. L. GEE 


Here is the ‘friendly man’ chatting over your shoulder 
about this and that, now humorously, now seriously, 
sometimes about trifles or whimsical thoughts and 
occasionally about things of the spirit 8s. 6d. net 


PRIMITIVE PHYSIC 
By JOHN WESLEY 
A new edition edited by A. Wesley Hill, B.A., M.B., B.Ch. 


The work of physica! healing formed an integral part 
of the enterprise to which. under God, Wesley felt 
himself called and to which he so exhaustively dedicated 
his long, energetic life, to the great good of our nation, 
An ideal gift, and indispensable for the library. 

(Ready Nov. 30) 12s. 6d. net 


KAGAWA OF JAPAN 
By CYRIL J. DAVEY 


The story of Kagawa, the Japanese Christian leader, 
who died early this year, will thrill young and old alike, 
12s. 6d_ net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1 
a le! 
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Marcus Samuel 


Founder o: SHELL 


ROBERT HENRIQUES 


‘An important contr'bution to business history 
as well as a penetrating study of a complex 
personality and a curiously mixed career.’ 
J. D. scoTT in the New Statesman. ‘As much a 
big business thriller as an important piece of 
business history.’ ALEXANDER THOMPSON Evening 
Standard. \ustrate< 42s 


Giselle and I 


ALICIA MARKOVA’s 


enchanting story of her struggles and successes 
in the world of international ballet. With 85 
wonderful photographs. 25s 


The Royal Residences 


of Great Britain 
NEVILLE WILLIAMS 


‘Deserves wide popularity, both for its ample 
information and as a reminder of the often 
peculiar background against which the King’s 
government was carried on.’—Times Literary 
Supplement. \lustrated 28s 


Two outstanding novels: 
The Gouffe Case 


JOACHIM MAASS 


‘One of the most impressive novels I have read 
in many years.’ DANIEL GEORGE. 592 pages. 18s 


A Lion In the Sun 
G. M. GLASKIN 


‘A rich panorama of the occupation of Singa- 
pore... a great many people are going to enjoy 








2Is 


17th and 18th Century 


French Porcelain 
GEORGE SAVAGE 


The latest study by this acknowledged expert 
to be added to his definitive works on European | 


it as it deserves to be enjoyed.’ John O’ Londons. | 


porcelain. 4 colour, 96 black and white illus- | 
trations. December 7th. 70s 
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is as involved as any in the world, and the 
character of General Jacob is in the same class of 
complexity. At some points in the reader’s pas- 
sage through these tangles his guide seems to 
prefer to draw attention to the interesting 
opacities of the scene, rather than to show a road. 


Mr. Lambrick could not have chosen a better 
subject for biography. John Jacob was a most 
singular man whose fame should never have 
been allowed to grow dim in this country. It is 
odd that this has happened. The blurb suggests 
that the reason is the remoteness of Upper Sind, 
the scene of his magnificent labours of reclama- 
tion and pacification, but Sind is no remoter than 
the Sudan. It is also suggested that his attacks 
on ‘the establishment’ of his day. notably on Sir 
Charles Napier, left lasting resentment, but rebels 
of genius are not usually belittled by an English- 
speaking posterity. Jacob’s relative obscurity 
may be due to something else: to the ironical fact 
that he did not find a spectacular opportunity in 
the Indian Mutiny which he had foreseen. His 
ideas exerted a strong influence on the reforms 
following it. It is possible that he could have 
prevented it. 


For all his strangeness, and touches of the 
fantastic and abnormal, Jacob was a thoroughly 
familiar type of Englishman. His portrait shows 
an extraordinary physical resemblance to Orde 
Wingate, and his career shows frequent and close 
resemblances to Gordon. He belongs to that un- 
orthodox Puritan tradition which may be said, 
without exaggeration, to have been a foundation 
of British power overseas. His ideas about the 
British position in India were similar to those of 
Lord Metcalfe and Sir John Malcolm, but held 


| without any eighteenth-century cynicism and 


intense nineteenth-century idealism. He re- 
cognised from the first that our strength in Asia 
could never have a physical basis. He made one 
large misjudgment to which men of genius are 


| often prone. He forgot that great ideals which 


are not of universal validity often go bad in the 
hands of ordinary people. His notion that Great 
Britain’s power in India depended on devoted 
service coupled with a conscious moral 
ascendancy was effective when practised by a 
Jacob or a Napier, but when popularised and 


| adapted to the everyday needs of ordinary people 


in great numbers, it led to a poisoning of British- 
Indian relations. This liberal unknowingly 
accelerated the hateful progress of the colour bar. 


A life that was largely a long, lonely struggle 
with ineptitude and unimagination resulted, as it 
usually does, in a passionate self-assurance in 
which devotion to the truth sometimes became 


' confused with ambition and egotism. He tended 


to think that people who disagreed with him 


| must be wicked, and he sometimes behaved 


Sahara 


GEORG GERSTER 


‘Magnificent photographs . . . the best intro- 
duction to the greatest of deserts at present 
available. Times Literary Supplement. 30s 


Goren on Bridge 


Better Bridge for Better 
Players 


«1S 


New Complete Contract 
Bridge 


35s 





BARRIE & ROCKLIFF 


2 Clement’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 


a 


odiously under a baseless conviction that a 
higher duty compelled him to. It was no help to 


| him that he developed a taste for, religious 


speculation and liked to explain the events of the 


| day in terms of apocalyptic fantasy. Mr. Lam- 


brick does not defend where he cannot, but he 
never loses his own sympathy or the reader's. 
There are moments when it must occur to one 
that Jacob was pretty mad, ‘but the reaction is not 
to be shocked, but to hope that there are still 
some more men of the same kind. After his 
death the people of Sind revered Jacob as a 
saint, and they were right to do so. 


Published diaries should perhaps be easy to 
review because one can only ask two things of 
them: that they should record events of interest, 
and present a true picture of the diarist. Colonel 
Meinertzhagen does both. He saw service all 
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Christmas List 





AFFECTIONATELY, F.D.R. 


JAMES ROOSEVELT & SIDNEY SHALETT. 
An intimate and affectionate view of the great 
President as seen by his eldest son, who was his 
personal ambassador, and White House assistant. 
Illustrated 25s. (Dec. 8) 


PILGRIMAGE FOR PLANTS 


FRANK KINGDON-WARD was a professional 
plant collector and explorer for more than forty 
years. Pilgrimage for Plants blends speculations on 
plant geography with first-hand accounts of dis- 
covery. Illustrated 18s. (Dec. 8) 


THE TOMB OF ST PETER 


MARGHARITA GUARDUCCI. Foreword by 
H. V. Morton. Was St. Peter martyred in Rome 
and buried beneath the Basilica of Saint Peter’s? 
Dr. Guarducci’s recent research finds substantiation 
for this ancient belief. Illustrated 25s. (Dec. 8) 


HARLEY STREET PSYCHIATRIST 


ALAN MITCHELL, author of Harley Stree: 
Hypnotist, ete., now shows how his character ‘‘Dr. 
John Wright’’ studies, and then practises, psychi- 
atry. All the cases quoted are based on fact and 
are medically accurate. 15s, (Dec. 8) 


CHARACTERS OF BYGONE 
LONDON 


WILLIAM STEWART has rescued from oblivion 
more than forty Edwardian and Victorian charac- 
ters. Each is the subject of a short study and an 
accompanying full-page illustration. 15s. 


BEST ONE-ACT PLAYS, 1958-59 





HUGH MILLER, Editor. 15s. (Dec. 8). 


Just published 
CRIME BEFORE CALVARY 


GUY SCHOFIELD. A new Biblical investigation 
by the author of The Purple and the Scariet. 15s. 


ONE MAN AND HIS DOG 


ANTHONY RICHARDSON describes the won- 
derful friendship between a Czech gunner in the 
R.A.F. and his Alsatian during the war. 16s. 





ERNEST DUDLEY 
MONSTERS OF THE PURPLE TWILIGHT 


Strange and absorbing story of the life and death of 


over the world, had some bizarre adventures and | Germany’s World War I Zeppelins since their 


gives a picture of a forgotten campaign, that | conception in 1874. 


Illustrated. 17s. 6a. 








FRANZ 
LISZT 


Passionate and romantic, the life 
of Franz Liszt—composer, priest, 
lover—is told authentically in a 
mew illustrated biography by 
Jean Rousscelot. 258. 


-E. SPOONER, a white 


South African, who has served 
his Government as Economic 
Adviser, risks his considerable 
position in the life and com- 
merce of the Union by publishing 
a carefully considered and bal- 
anced account of his country’s 
problems in SOUTH AFRICAN 
PREDICAMENT, which exposes 
apartheid as a folly on practical 
grounds. Out Monday. 21s. 


BS. ccuam from review- 


ers for 3 novels: 


G Miss Rose Macaulay’s elegant 
shoes are still unfilled; there is 
no doubt that ROSEMARY 
MANNING fits them to a T.’” Her 
first novel LOOK, STRANGER 
is ‘exquisitely written, for the 
most part in wonderfully funny 
almost dream-like dialogue’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 16s. 


G@THE SOVEREIGNS is a 
triumph of construction.’ THE 
TIMES It’s Prix Goncourt winning 
author ROGER VAILLAND 
‘reminds me strongly of Ernest 
Hemingway.’ YORKSHIRE POST 16s, 


@ satire and comedy reign un- 
confined in THE BEST OF ALL 
WORLDS by Hans Jorgen 
Lembourn, which is in general 
charming, entertaining and 
witty. The hero is a latter-day 
Candide.’ OBSERVER 18s. 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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against the Germans in East Africa in the First 
World War. He has no inhibitions of any kind 
about. revealing himself. His diaries make an 
extremely entertaining book. 


CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Fitzgerald’s 
The Bodley Head Scott Fitzgerald. Vol. III. (20s.) 


THE puzzle is how This Side of Paradise ever 
came to be published, let alone how it came to 
be the resounding success that launched Fitz- 
gerald as a novelist. A structureless string of 
adolescent incident and reflections, with youthful 
verse inserted here and there, it has so little of 
ordinary competence that no modern publisher 
would be likely to look at it twice. But historically 
it has immense interest, not only for its place 
in Fitzgerald’s own development and its auto- 
biographical poignancies, but for what it implies 
of the forgotten years out of which the Twenties 
grew. Especially perhaps in England, the war of 
1914-18 has so dominated the record that the 
social changes which began independently of the 
war are too little noticed, and the typical culture 
of the Twenties seems to have emerged suddenly 
in full development. For a man whose student life 
at Princeton was almost completed before 
America entered the war the Teens that preceded 
the Twenties seemed vivid and shocking in their 
challenge to the conventions. It is these years that 
Fitzgerald records, and the staggering thing now 
is their extraordinary sexual innocence. Kissing 
and petting without being engaged are the lowest 
depths to which Amory Blaine and his girl friends 
sink, but they stir him to reflect that ‘To hold a 
man a woman has to appeal to the worst in him.’ 
What his generation reacted against is glimpsed 
from Amory’s complaint that ‘According to the 
American novels we are led to believe that the 
“healthy American boy” from nineteen to twenty- 
five is an entirely sexless animal.’ The novel 
presents, in fact, the outlook of a boy who still 
takes seriously the code of monogamy and pre- 
marital chastity but is no longer willing to con- 
ceal the difficulty of the programme, and in this 
respect the book is unexpectedly in line with the 


newer trends among students today, though the | 


present swing back towards sexual fastidiousness 
has a different starting-point. We can allow that 
Fitzgerald was unusual among his friends of the 
later Twenties in his distaste for sexual promis- 
cuity, but still the fact is that in 1920 this 
extremely innocent novel was acclaimed as an 


expression of the young generation’s daring out- | 


look. 


; : : | 
The six short stories completing this volume | 


date from 1920 to 1926 and several of them have 
the characteristic flavour of Fitzgerald’s best 
work. ‘The Lees of Happiness’ is unusual both in 
providing an external calamity to explain the 
pervasive sadness and in imagining some recon- 
ciliation to suffering through friendly trust and 
fellow-feeling. It points up by contrast the more 
characteristic quality of “The Rich Boy’—‘Let me 
tell you about the very rich. They are different 
from you and me’—which conveys the effort to 
deny, even to oneself, the failure of personal 
relationship that nullifies ‘success.’ The Fitz- 
gerald flavour, compared to which Salinger’s is 
tainted with self-pity, comes out well in the early 
fantasy of Benjamin Button who was born an 
old man and lived his life backwards to birth and 
non-entity. The story, not exactly rueful, not 
quite wistful or resigned, not tragic, creates a 
quality for which we have no adjective, but which 
is peculiarly Fitzgerald’s. 

; D. W. HARDING 


Family Albums 


The Past We Share. Edited by Peter Quennelj 
and Alan Hodge. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
63s.) 

An Illustrated History of France. By André 
Maurois. (Bodley Head, 84s.) 

IF only nationalism had stopped at the cosy 

fallacy that linguistic groups are great happy 

families! All its fruits might have been as harm. 
lessly splendid as these lush, enormous picture. 
books about the Anglo-Saxon and French 

peoples. The editors of History Today justify a 

subtitle of ‘illustrated history’ by a running com- 

mentary to their assembled plates, while the 

Bodley Head’s glowing volume is an illuminated 

abridgement of M. Maurois’s standard text. But 

both are really family albums, to set out in the 
parlour on Sundays for instructing the grand- 
children about the connection. Here they all are, 
in best ruffs and stomachers by Holbein and 

Kneller, on horseback, opening canals, or just 

sitting around the throne-room with the dogs: 

fat Uncle Edward, mad Uncle George, gay Uncle 

Charles and not-quite-Aunt Nell. Here’s country- 

cousin Oliver, wart and all, little Horatio in 

uniform, and from the American branch sad 

Uncle Abe and Cousin George at Yorktown. In 

the French one are all the uncles: Louis, their 

poets and generals, plump, lacy queens and pearly 
medizval girl-friends. Here’s Aunt Diane and her 
chateau on the Cher, and that funny Fontaine- 


bleau portrait of the d’Estrées girls, the Duchesse | 


de Villars holding Gabrielle by the nipp. ... 
Let’s turn over and look at this nice Franque of 
Marie-Louise airing the baby Eaglet. 

Both books naturally concentrate on clan 
triumphs and reunions, bearing out with slight 











@) (al ove)t rants 





Anton Dolin 
Autobiography 


The most remarkable career in the modern history 
of the dance is that of Anton Dolin. In telling his 
story he will captivate every reader as surely as his 
dancing has captivated lovers of ballet. 

Illustrated. 30s. 


School of Paris 


RAYMOND NACENTA 





A superb, a tremendous volume, demonstrating in 
text and wonderful illustrations, the vitality and 
sense of experimentation that seems to be the 
birthright of painters regarded as forming and 
belonging to the School of Paris. 

12” x 9”. 110 plates in full colour. 478 biographies 
of artists. £6.6s. 


Charm of Scotland 


JOHN HERRIES McCULLOCH 


This book is, above all, a friendly book. For a real 
insight into the lovely land of Scotland, there could 
be no better introduction than this well-illustrated 
volume. 8}” x 53”. Illustrated. 18s. 





121 Fleet Street E.C.4 
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Christmas gift books 


QUEST IN PARADISE 


DAVID ATTENBOROUGH 


in this book David Attenborough, well- 
known for his best-selling Zoo Quest 


books, brilliantly describes his two 
remarkable expeditions to the South 
Seas in search of people and their 


primitive way of life although it was the 
lure of seeing the gorgeous birds of 
paradise that drew him into the heart of 
New Guinea. Illustrated with 48 photo- 
graphs including 5 in full-colour. 

18s net 


JIMMY, 
THE DOG IN MY LIFE 


ARTHUR BRYANT 


The beautifully written story of the dog 
that came to stay, not only in the home 
but also in the hearts of Sir Arthur and 
Lady Bryant. To all those who have 
owned a dog whom they loved and to 
the countless thousands who appreciate 
the quality of Sir Arthur Bryant’s prose 
this book will have a deep appeal. 
Illustrated with many line drawings. 

The perfect gift ideal 7s 6d net 


BRACGKEN HORSE 


GARETH DALE 


“ .. the detailed descriptions of horse- 
breaking, of the curing of the mare who 
was afraid of the dark, of the eventual 
winning of the chestnut stallion, makes 


fascinating reading’. — LIvERPOOL 
Dally Post. “. . . a must for lovers of 
horses and the open air’.—JOHN 
O’Lonpon’s. “. . . informative and ab- 


sorbing’’.—THF GUARDIAN. 15s net 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY 
OF WEAPONS 


R. EWART OAKESHOTT 


Arms and Armour from Prehistory to 
the Age of Chivalry. “. . . abounds in 
thought-provoking ideas and intriguing 
sidelights. .. . Mr. Oakeshott is one of 
those rarely gifted researchers who com- 
bine exhaustive investigation with ab- 
sorbing enthusiasm”.—Times Epuca- 
TIONAL SUPPLEMENT. Illustrated with 
over 170 line drawings, drawn by the 
author himself, and 23 pages of half- 
tone plates. 45s net 


Lutterworth Press 

















1960 


monotony Tolstoy’s dictum about the similarity 
of happy families. How alike they are, all these 
weddings and coronations, these intelligent, 
arrogant faces! The Anglo-Saxon volume 
stresses domesticity, the bonds of architecture 
and fox-hunting between Buckinghamshire and 
Virginia, while the French emphasis, as you'd 
expect, is on /a gloire—palaces, processions and 
the prettier battles. But their pageantry belongs 
ts the same golden, historical world of frock- 
coats and brocade. You find yourself searching 
for some note of national distinctiveness amid 





the bland, cosmospolitan distinction; for some | 


really national moment when the whole people 
appears caught up in conscious unity. Alas, those 
seem to be the moments which have no place in 
such victorious catalogues: the crushing disasters 
—a Moscow, a Sedan—when the organic life of 
the ant-hill spills forth from some huge rent 
kicked by history’s boot. For those are just the 
moments when nationalism becomes something 
more, and more terrifying, than a family matter. 

RONALD BRYDEN 


Old Merry Bryant 


Restoration England. By Sir Arthur Bryant. 
(Collins, 21s.) 


Tus book was originally published in 1934 wiih 
the title England under Charles I, and it has been 
republished with minor revisions for the ter- 
centenary year of the Restoration. It has an 
unmistakably old-fashioned air It is not merely 
that, for instance, the author seems unacquainted 
with the work of Professor Nef. published in 
1930, and so talks nonsense about the coal 
industry. Sir Arthur wrote in the heyday of 
reaction against Whig interpretations of history. 
Charles II, therefore, is a patriot king as well 
as a Merrie Monarch; the Interregnum a horrible 
time when fanatics and killjoys ruled England. 
The Restoration ‘was brought about by the 
almost universal desire of the people to recover 
the ancient laws’; but protests made when 
Charles II deliberately broke the law are 
shrugged off as ‘the palaver made by a few 
ambitious politicians at the time and by con- 
stitutional theorists since.” Only top people 
appear in this book. Of the lower 75 per cent. of 
the population, servants are frequently men- 
tioned, and milkmaids embellish the rural 
scenery: we hear, too, of the north-country 
squire who used ‘detachments of colliers from 
his mines to beat woodcock.” The easy 
generalisations conjure up a highly sentimenta- 
lised picture. “The country gentlemen... 
formed a real aristocracy, in that they possessed 
an intuitive preference for the best.’ (A// of them? 
Has Sir Arthur never read Restoration comedy 
or the Spectator?) ‘The peasantry enjoyed sub- 
stantial rights of grazing and turfage.’ (A// the 
peasantry? Were their rights never encroached 
on by the ‘real aristocracy’?) Sometimes the 
sugar conceals what can only be called a 
suggestio falsi. Two of the most miserable 
social groups are described as ‘ragged, cheerful 
squatters’ and ‘old merry soldiers.’ Dissenters are 
mentioned, but no reader would guess that in this 
period they underwent the most brutal organised 
persecution in English history apart from Mary 
Tudor’s resign. No one would guess, either, that 
one in every three or four Englishmen was a 
pauper dependent on public relief. Sir Arthur 
indeed tells us that the office of-Overseer of the 
Poor rotated in most villages, and argues from 
this that seventeenth-century England was 
‘democratic.’ But it rotated among at most a 

quarter of the inhabitants. 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 
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CONSTABLE 


The Age of 


Reason 


1700-1789 
HAROLD NICOLSON 


A study of the eighteenth century, from 
1700 to 1789, in terms of people and of 
changing states of mind. Illus. 455. 





The Importance of 


Wearing Clothes 


LAWRENCE LANGNER 


With an introduction by James Laver, 
this is an entertaining, witty and erudite 
study of why we wear the clothes that 
we do. Illus. 355. 


The Lakeland 
Peaks 


W. A. POUCHER 


“This pocket-sized Poucher is the plain- 
est possible answer to the question, ‘How 
do I get up there?"—‘there’ being the 
ridges and summits of the Lake District 
fells."— Yorkshire Post. — Ilus. Maps. 16s. 


Hark! Hark! 
the Ark! 


JONQUIL ANTONY 


An enchantingly funny book for anyone 
who can be even remotely called a lover 
of dumb (?) animals. Hlus. 155. 


Books 
in my Baggage 
LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


A book about books and about book 
collecting. A companion volume to the 
same author’s A Passion for Books. 

I$. 


Captain Pax 


JOACHIM FERNAU 


“This is a most remarkable story of 
human courage, beautifully written. A 
wat book for connoisseurs.”—John O” 
London’ s. 13s. 6d. 
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Which way did Hannibal go? 





FOR 
HANNIBAL 


With an elephant over the Alps. Text and pictures by 


JOHN HOYTE. 


HIGHLAND 
GATHERING 


KENNETH RICHMOND Je:<cribes vividly and 


photographs expressively wild lite in Scotland, 18s net 


THUNDER IN 
THE AIR 


Sportsman-author ALAN SAVORY explores (with 


cameras) south eastern African Game Reserves 


15s net 


‘Pleasantly written, enthusiastic’ —Sunday Times 18s net 


BEST OUT 
OF THREE 


" m reveals a poignant story 
H. W. SUTHERLAND Is a poig tory 
of illegitimacy. Through the eyes of a seven-year-old 


boy. 


THE TIME OF 
THE CUCKOO 


‘Sensitive, well written study, by JULIA BIRLEY 
of a girl forced into sudden maturity’ — GUARDIAN 


15s net 


15s net 


THE DAY THE 
SOLDIER DIED 


‘Tragic relationship traced in retrospect in a story by 
SUSAN GILLESPIE, marked by pathos and 


restraint’ —jOHN O’LONDON’S 16s net 


THE 
CONVALESCENT 


Penetrating story told with sympathy by JOSEPHINE 
BELL of shattered illusions leading to a truer 
happiness. ‘Vividly sketched’—Daily Telegraph 153s net 


THE WAY 
OF A GUN 


All the things a beginner ought to know about shoot- 
ing described by ESMOND LYNN-ALLEN 
Illustrated by A. M. Hughes. 


Photos and Plans 
2is net 
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The Importance of Being O’Connor 


By DONALD DAVIE 


F his second book* (I haven’t read the first), 

Philip O'Connor truly says, ‘This is, of 
course, a record of self-consciousness, something 
that cannot hope to be very popular in very 
inhibitedly self-conscious times.’ The next sen- 
tence is worth quoting, too: ‘Nowhere is self- 
consciousness so evident than in anything to do 
with “letters.” so much so that a writer can (and 
many have done so) glide along a stream of 
literary manners, write many books that are suc- 
cessful without so much as being aware of the 
faraway relationship of that stream of manner 
to people’s lives.” The construction ‘so evident 
than’ and the lower-case letter after a full-stop 
are fair examples of how Mr. O’Connor and his 
printers between them provide good reasons why 
his book will not be popular, over and above our 
inhibitions about self-consciousness. Accordingly, 
I would not appear to be recommending it. 

And yet The Lower View is fascinating and 
important. Mostly, it has the importance of a 
symptom. To begin with, printer and author have 
collaborated to produce a frightening image, by 
anticipation, of complete ‘cultural breakdown, 
inability to communicate. For a second example, 
consider vocabulary and punctuation such as 
this: “When this breaking operation is, in its 
logical development discontinued and, in its 
formality prolonged, we have stylisms oblitera- 
tive of thought, though sometimes provocative 
of it—that in a gone period.’ And this is still 
rudimentary. Elsewhere I cannot tell, for whole 
paragraphs at a time, what he is trying to say. 

However, the book is symptomatic of other 
things. Mr. O’Connor does. not write like this 
because he knows no better. Much of the time 
he has good and interesting reasons for writing 
as he does. But first it should be noted that he 
will be willing to believe that the value of his 
book is chiefly symptomatic. For he believes 
that there is no value in literature, or in any art, 
that is not in this sense symptomatic. Thus he 
thinks that his old comrades inside the Com- 
munist Party are wrong to ban ‘decadent’ books, 
precisely because the instructive value to them of 
a decadent like Baudelaire (his example), simply 
as a symptom, is so great. And just because this 
is his position, it is important to establish that 
the grotesque disorder of his book is not instruc- 
tive simply because it is symptomatic of disorder 
in him and in his society; that the value of the 
book is chiefly, but not exclusively, symptomatic. 


which oscillates bewilderingly between elegance 
and inelegance. For he can be very elegant: 
In my case I found the creative attitude 
inimical to the creation; no doubt God would 
find the same. 


{In Ely Cathedral] But a little man appeared to 
hint I was out of visiting hours, which reminded 
me that it was God's, not my house. (I noted 
his absence.) 


Her sense of her wonderfulness, which wag 
lurid around an inner self-deprecation, was her 
sense of so cleverly being so contradictory. Her 
character, instead of an internal, contained 
integration of its strands, was worn outside her 
like the divergent quills of the porcupine; 
making real intimacy impossible for those who 
suffered from a sense of pain. 

Thus her manner invited extreme intimacy; 
the matter of her contradictions worn in bravura, 
made it impossible. 

This last example is positively Jamesian, and in 
fact O'Connor has some Jamesian tricks, with 
inverted commas, for instance. But more charac- 
teristic are the other examples, where the elegance 
is as excessive, advertises itself as blatantly, as 
elsewhere the clumsiness does. After I had de- 
cided that the book could best be made readable 
(it is certainly unreadable now, except by re- 
viewers) as a sequence of brilliant and sometimes 
penetrating aphorisms, I suddenly saw _ the 
obvious. Aphorisms? These are epigrams, 
Wildean epigrams. And in fact, though Lawrence, 
Lawrence, Lawrence is the authority invoked 








Which brings us back to his style; and, through | 


his style, to everything else. 
He speaks, himself, of ‘working the well- 
known association of inarticulacy with honesty 


and bad grammar with sincerity,’ thus pin-point- | 


ing very sharply one way in which ‘bad’ writing | 


like his can be better than ‘good’ writing, a more 
effective rhetorical device for certain ends. His 
own bad writing, much of the time, is in this way 
a deliberate rhetorical manoeuvre, but subtler. 
This is something that crops up in‘all confessional 
writing. If the confessions are written in a style 
which is graceful, elegant, clear, we cannot be- 
lieve in their authenticity. Yet to write them 
therefore gracelessly, inelegantly, is only the 
mirror-image of the first state; and once we have 
cottoned on to this too as a rhetorical manceuvre, 
we believe in the clumsily written confessions no 
more than in the elegant ones. The only way out 
is to do what O’Connor does, and write in a style 


= Lower View. By Philip O'Connor. (Faber, 
) 











2 new 
SIMENONS 


Sunday 
A drama of possession and poison- 


ing set in the South of France. 
12s 6d 


‘Maigret Takes a Room 


Violence in a boarding-house rouses 
Maigret to action. 12s 6d 


The Potemkin Mutiny 
RICHARD HOUGH ° 
The famous incident of 1905 fully 
described for the first time. “A 
splendid job of historico- report- 
ing.” — Yorkshire Post. 

Iilustrated 18s 


The Days Were 
Too Short 
MARCEL PAGNOL 


Childhood memories of the famous 
French playwright. “Thisentrancing 
book . . . it is a recollection instinct 
with happiness.”—s. N. BEHRMAN 
(N.Y. Times) 25s 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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THE SPECTATOR, NOVEMBER 25, 
most often (Brecht and Gorki, David Riesman 
and the Tao are others), Wilde figures frequently 
by name; and there is Chapter VII, which is a by 
no means contemptible (and in the end buoyantly 
optimistic) prognosis of how Art will be re- 
integrated with Society, very conspicuously on 
the lines of Wilde’s ‘Soul of Man under 
Socialism.” 

So Philip O'Connor is the Oscar Wilde of this 
age? Why not? He is Irish, perhaps (he seems to 
claim as much, when he remembers); he has so 
far based a literary career on living out his 
private life in public (that is, he is a confessional 
writer all through, as Wilde was); he has an old- 
fashioned and all the more refreshing contempt 
for British philistinism, insularity and hypocrisy; 
he is fascinated by class, but clinically, really 
from the outside; he is a wit; he lives, or at least 
he writes, by taking risks; and his central interest 
is in Art (while himself no artist) and in Society 
(while remaining outside it). Above all, who in 
the past but Wilde himself could have learned 
from Wilde’s mistake, and followed through its 
logic so far as to commend himself to a British 
public by disguising his cleverness under a mask 
of all but intolerable barbarism? Wilde tried to 
deal with the embarrassment inseparable from 
confessional writing, by sheer insolence, by 
parading his cleverness. O'Connor bypasses the 
embarrassment (at bottom a social phenomenon) 
by fabricating a language such as no one ever 
used in any social situation whatever. (The 
greatest triumph of this manceuvre is in the last 
section, which is made up of recorded interviews 
with Sir Herbert Read, Michael Hamburger and 
others—the embarrassment of thus publicising 
the private is evaded completely by casting the 
questions he put to these notabilities in an extra- 
ordinary telegraphese.) 
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However, there is one point at which the 
analogy with Wilde breaks down. The break- 
down is significant, and the significance is again 
symptomatic. Wilde was very intelligent, and so 
is O'Connor. But Wilde was also highly educated, 
and O’Connor isn’t (as he admits). For someone 
who has been a literary man for so long he gives 
evidence of having read very little, or of having 
remembered very little of what he read more than 


-a few years ago. Time and again one has the 


impression of a man trying to build a house with 
too few bricks. What has he read from earlier 
than Wilde? Dostoievsky apparently, Nietzsche. 
And from earlier than the nineteenth century? 
The Tao. What’s more, one has the disconcerting 
impression that for him all the bricks are equal. 
C. P. Snow is equal to Nietzsche, David Reisman 
to Thomas Mann, Colin Wilson to C. P. Snow. 
All this accounts for the disparity one feels 
between the novel and absorbing questions that 
he opens up for his reader, and the after all 
manifest inadequacy and vulnerability of his book 
in itself. And yet ... how often do we get a 
book that prompts such speculations? Perhaps 
I do recommend it after all. 


Big Art 


Jackson Pollock. By Bryan Robertson. (Thames 
and Hudson, 5 gns.) 

Tuis is the first important book to be produced 
in England on a member of the New York school 
of painting. It is a very ambitious piece of pub- 
lishing, with large numbers of illustrations of 
superb quality. It is disappointing to have to 
record that as a study of Pollock it is not a 
success. It fails for several reasons, not all of 
them necessarily to be laid at the author’s door. 
The first reason is to do with the raging megolo- 
mania that seems to afflict art publishers these 
days, a morbid derivative, perhaps, of the old 
cult of the Fine Edition, which leads them to try 
to make a pretend art-work out of the book it- 
self. And just as the fine edition tried to be like 
an illuminated manuscript the new art book 
keeps up with the times and tries to be an infernal 
machine which one has to wrestle with and 
decode before it gives up its secrets. I can think 
of one recent art book which has, for example, 
bunched all the painting illustrations at the end 
and spread the relevant drawings through the 
text in a random order, and of another which 
has given us two texts printed concurrently, one 
of them in italics. The present book has the 
majority of the plates spread through the text in 
reverse chronology and sixty or so at the end in 
orthodox chronology with drawings reproduced 
in the middle of the book again in reverse 
chronology. One would have thought it irrefut- 
able that one of the most important functions of 
a picture book on a single artist is to show as 
much of his work as possible in the order in 
which it was painted. 

Bryan Robertson’s text is mainly concerned 
with persuading the reader of Pollock’s impor- 
tance. It occurred to me that few people who 
were not so persuaded would buy the book, let 
alone dig into the author's far-from-easy prose. 
His text is a mixture of extended generalisation 
about American art and twentieth-century art at 
large, formal analysis of the illustrations, scraps 
about Pollock’s life and passages of subjective 
interpretation. Not much of this is illuminating. 
Again one is inclined not to blame Robertson so 
much as the conventions of 4rt-writing within 
which he is working, by vhich I mean the con- 
vention of not committing yourself to a view 
of art nor to an objective factual account of the 
artist and his work but somehow hovering 
between the two in a haze which is neither 
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scholarly nor poetic, but manages to imply the 
possibility of both. 

The strength of such superb illustrations as 
these is that one can, on a miniature scale, know 
the pictures. This is the all-important fact. No 
formal analysis of pictures like these is going to 
bring one closer to them: if they work, they 
work. There are, after all, no fixed points of 
reference in new pictures and there never can 
be, for only time can provide them. It does not 
bring us closer to Pollock, but rather the reverse, 
to drag in a concept such as Sir Kenneth Clark’s 
‘heroic diagonal’ which was invented to charac- 
terise a feature of classical art; and the fact that 
Robertson felt he had to do this shows, I think, 
a remarkable lack of confidence in the power of 
the illustrations. Nor does it really help to intro- 
duce a mass of vague’ associative material: we 
do not have to be reminded, for example, that 
America is a big or a new country. It is enough 
to know that Pollock was an American for these 
facts to have some resonance when we look at 
the pictures. Similarly a sentence like the follow- 
ing, in which the author is building up an impres- 
sion of Pollock’s creative process, is, by any 
standards, obscure: 

In some kinds of representational art the form 
of the image finds itself, in the most convincing 
and uncontrived way, if the lyrical flow is 
allowed unconstricted freedom to emerge from 
inside the idea or inspiration without the strait- 
jacket of a form imposed as an initial concept 
from outside its flow. 
There is nothing here which is not also frankly 
manifest in the pictures. Furthermore the appre- 
hension that the pictures give us of the ‘lyrical 
flow’ of Pollock’s thought is both clear and 
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mysterious; and mystery is not the same as 
obscurity. 

There can be nothing more ungracious for a 
reviewer to say than that his author has written 
the wrong book. However, in this instance there 
is no way out. Ever since the mid-Fifties when 
American painting burst over London, English 
painters and writers have been replying to the 
invaders with pictures and articles and reviews 
like passionate letters to imaginary enemies or 
friends. They have seized the imaginative vigour, 
the strangeness, the virile elegance of the Ameri- 
cans as though it were a screen on to which they 
could project their dreams: the painter Victor 
Willing saluting Pollock as the man he wanted 
him to be, an heroic gambler, John Berger 
describing him with no less feeling as a man in 
a cell, martyred for the sins of the culture that 
made him. Even Lawrence Alloway, whose inde- 
fatigable advocacy of American art has at least 
been informed and detailed, even he has not 
always written without a certain emotional long- 
ing for the roar of whatever it was that lay at 
the other side of the Atlantic. But now that some 
of the frenzy has died out, we want something 
else. Not promotion certainly, but masses of cool, 
solid detailed information about the people and 
ideas and events that made the New York School 
what it is. We still know remarkably little about 
the whole business. 

ANDREW FORGE 


God Damn The Tsar 


The Potemkin Mutiny. By Richard Hough. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) 


‘THEY ominously turn to Odessa, forging a 
furrow of doom,’ Pasternak was to write of the 
revolutionary battleship in his 1905, and it 
seems possible, as Mr. Hough implies, that if 
things had gone a little differently, the Knyaz 
Potemkin might have made the 1905 Revolution 
a complete success. The great want of the revo- 
lutionaries was lack of weapons, and the ship 
was the most powerful concentration of arma- 
ment in Russia. If she could have won the rest 
of the fleet (two of whose other ships were briefly 
in revolutionary hands) she should have had 
little difficulty in covering a rebel government 
in Odessa or Sebastopol, which could then have 
organised the later risings to the north. A demo- 
cratic, even a Social Democratic, Russia achieved 
then would scarcely have been the sectarian 
despotism of post-1917. The crucial point, Mr. 
Hough thinks, was the mutineers’ decision to 
trust Second Surgeon Golenko. 

Mr. Hough’s fair and fascinating account, 
which relies largely on the Social Democratic 
student Feldmann, covers also the events in 
Odessa. The deliberate policy of massacres, 
starting with that on the Richelieu Steps, was 
the expression of a perfectly explicit conscious- 
ness that the plebs were a separate species, a 
mysteriously motivated herd—a feeling also to 
be noted, though with more humane conclusions, 
in the manceuvres of the intellectual Social 
Democrats. Even now, most Communist errors 
seem to arise from thinking that the situation in 
all countries is like that. 

The mutineers sailed to surrender in Rumania. 
Pasternak, shortly to witness, as a boy of four- 
teen, ‘the glower of the debacle’ of the now 
doomed Moscow insurrection, was only one of 
those due to suffer in the long run by the failure 
of Torpedo-quartermaster Matsushenko quite to 
bring it off. Russia’s sailors were to suffer, too. 
Their next great mutiny was that of Kronstadt, 
against the Bolsheviks. 

ROBERT CONQUEST 
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It’s a Crime 


Heaven Knows Who. By Christianna Brand, 
(Michael Joseph, 21s.) Who killed Jess McPher. 
son, in Glasgow, on the night of July 4, 1862~ 
bonny young Jessie M’Lachlan or near. 
nonagenarian James Fleming? It is one of the 
classic real-life murder-mysteries that have not 
been too much written about. Nor need it be 
written about again, for if that was a classic 
mystery, here is a classic book about it—a grace. 
fully written, skilfully constructed, painstakingly 
documented piece of social history as well as of 
crime-investigation, compassionate about motive 
and perceptive about time and place. ‘Heaven 
knows who’ are the last words: you don’t know, 
at the end, who gave poor Jess the forty. whacks 
(as in another classic crime) with the iron cleaver, 
but you do know much about Glasgow in the 
1860s, about Scots law, about people, and about 
one of the very best crime-writers of our time, 
at last come into her own. 


Miscarriages of Justices. By C. G. L. Du Cann. 
(Muller, 21s.) Jessie M’Lachlan was reprieved 
from the gallows because too many doubted her 
guilt. If she was guilty why wasn’t she hanged; 
if innocent, why sentenced to life? She could well 
have been included, either way, in this lively, 
controversial, altogether right-minded catalogue 
of miscarriages of justice (among them the case 
of Derek Bentley) and suggestions for the reform 
of the law. 


The Modern Smuggler. By David Walker. 
(Secker and Warburg, 18s.) A survey of profes- 
sional smuggling and of the war against it, 
crammed with ingenious detective-work and 
exciting running battles over diamonds and 
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drugs, with some hints for amateurs concerned 
only with a new watch or a dirty book. (Though 
the amateur who reads that ‘one can in fact fit 
five 2-kilo bars of gold into an MG spare tyre’ 
might dream a little of turning pro.) David 
Walker is a journalist, and this is good journalism: 
a carefully prepared, convincing and lucidly 
readable story on a subject, lately neglected, that 
everybody wants to know about. 

Murder Out of School. By Ivan T. Ross. 
(Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) Seventeen-year-old Puerto 
Rican is accused of attempted  stick-up; 
incredulous schoolmaster from his school 
explores tough, underprivileged tenement area, 
tangles with police, uncovers highly plausible 
blackmail plot, in attempt to get him cleared. 
Humane but not sentimental, a brilliant example 
of how close to real life a crime novel can get 
these days—in America. A shade less plausible 
and a shade sentimental, but full of suspense is 
The Slender Thread by P. J. Merrill (Macdonald, 
15s.), in which misanthropic solitary becomes 
involved with frightened small boy, obviously 
fugitive from cruelty, and joins him in flight: 
a crime story with ambitions towards psycholo- 
gical depth, not entirely unrealised, and exciting 
by any standard. 

Arms for Adonis. By Charlotte Jay. (Collins, 
10s. 6d.) Quite preposterous plot, with English 
girl swept into bomb-threwing and gun-running 
in the Lebanon, to say nothing of the embraces 
of a dashing Syrian colonel. But the story moves 
at quite a clip, the writing is well above average, 
and the smart streets and the suks of Beirut, the 
vast remains of Baalbek and the tiny mountain- 
side villages, are all deftly sketched in. 

CYRIL RAY 
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Defending the Dollar 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Mr. Henry Forp appears to 
have asked the wrong Govern- 
\\ ment for permission to buy the 
p; Minority interest in Ford of 
England. It is not our own Trea- 
sury but the American Treasury 
which is most concerned. Here 
we gain $360 million-odd for our 
poor reserves—a very useful 
addition seeing that they are 
smaller than those of our rich 
ally, Germany, and that Mr. Lloyd is busy cutting 
down our whole national output in order to save 
a few £100 million worth of imports—while the 
US stands to lose $360 million more gold on top 
of heavy losses which have brought its gold stock 
down to what many Americans regard as the 
bare safety level. Indeed, Mr. Ford is putting an 
additional strain on the dollar at a time when 
both the outgoing and incoming administrations 
are fighting desperately to save the currency 
against another devaluation. 


The threat to the dollar is not news to readers 
of this column. To recount the facts, the Ameri- 
can Treasury lost $2,300 million of gold in 1958, 
$1,100 million in 1959 and $1,122 million in the 
last ten months. The total stock is now down to 
about $18,000 million—against $24,500 million 
ten years ago—and of this about $12,000 million 
is required for the 25 per cent. gold ratio needed 
as backing for Federal Reserve deposits and notes 
outstanding. This leaves a free gold reserve of 
only $6,000 million to meet short-term liabilities 
to foreigners of around $14,500 million net 
(excluding the claims of the international institu- 
tions like the IMF and the World Bank). If these 
foreign depositors ever got into a panic at the 
same time as American nationals were buying 
gold heavily abroad—which they can do quite 
easily through brokers in Toronto or London— 
then the loss of gold at Fort Knox would be 
serious enough to force the Treasury to put an 
embargo on further sales. The dollar price of 
gold on the London bullion market would then 
soar to much higher levels than the recent short- 
lived spurt to $40, and the dollar, whose gold 
parity is based on $35 to the ounce, would be 
de facto devalued. 





At the moment the London market price of 
gold has subsided to $35} because the Bank of 
England has been releasing more gold than it is 
getting from South Africa, replenishing its stock 
no doubt at Fort Knox as the sales figures indi- 
cate. The American Government has _ been 
making good use of this lull by waging an 
economy campaign to cut down its vast expendi- 
tures abroad. It is bringing home half or more of 
the families of men serving overseas in order to 
reduce the spending of its military personnel. 
What this will save is put at $500 million— 
last year over $200 million was spent by Ameri- 
can forces in the UK alone. The total American 
defence expenditures abroad reached $3,400 mil- 
lion in 1958 (of which $656 million was in Ger- 
many) and allowing for some economies already 
effected are estimated at $2,900 million this year. 
A substantial cut in this total must depend on 


persuading the Germans to pay more for NATO 
defence. Mr. Anderson, the Secretary of the 
American Treasury, and Mr. Dillon, the Under- 
Secretary of State, are seeing Dr. Adenauer to 
that end this week and there is some hope that 
they will secure that tough German’s consent to at 
least half their demands. 


But the huge defence expenditures abroad are 
not the only strain on the dollar. Economic aid 
has been running at $1,600 million a year and 
other loans and credits at $1,000 million. In addi- 
tion the private capital outflow overseas has been 
$2,800 million in 1958, $1,800 million in 1959 and 
was estimated at $2,100 million in 1960 before 
Mr. Henry Ford announced his $360 million bid 
for English Ford shares. So in spite of a surplus 
on trading goods and services this year of about 
$4,900 million—a vast improvement on the 1959 
surplus of only $2,200 million—the American 
Treasury faces a payments deficit of not less than 
$2,900 million. Clearly, this cannot go on. Not 
only must the Government economise on its 
defence spending overseas, but it must induce 
Germany to shoulder more of the burden of 
economic aid to the underdeveloped nations. At 
the same time it will try to tie its remaining over- 
seas spending more and more to the purchase of 
American goods. On this the new President will 
probably be as firm as the old. All we expect 
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and ask of Mr. Kennedy is not to raise American 
tariffs and try to keep out foreign goods. 
Perhaps it is as well for Mr. Ford that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower remains in office up to January. 
Will the new President favour so much the free- 
dom of private enterpreneurs to build factories 
abroad whenever they can produce goods cheaper 
than at home and to reinvest their profits at will? 
In a recent article in the Times advocating the 
writing-up of the price of gold, Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross cited the case of one American com- 


THE 


pany which earned a total of $1,200 million last 
year from its European interests and reinvested 
the whole amount. Let us count ourselves lucky 
that Mr. Ford wishes to expand his output here, 
to build more factories with British materials and 
to employ more British labour. If he is persuaded 
to do this by taking over the shares held at present 
by the Church Commissioners, the Prudential, 
and Tom, Dick and Harry and all, then the old 
capitalist system seems to be still working in our 
favour. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


HE excitement over the Ford bid should not 

prevent investors pondering carefully the 
cautionary remarks of Sir Leonard Lord to 
shareholders of BMC—that rising costs may 
force up prices. Profit margins are not only being 
reduced in the motor industry. Treasury credit 
restrictions and hire-purchase controls are pulling 
down the national output, putting up costs and 
reducing profit margins in a host of trades. Even 
the retail trade shows signs of flagging. This will 
cause company earnings on equity capital to de- 
cline next year and it would not be surprising 
to see the equity share markets begin to discount 
that prospect right now. The outlook for equities 
is therefore bearish until, say, next February or 
March when the market should begin to discount 
relief coming in the next Budget. Some profits 
might well be taken. On the other hand, some 
shares have already fallen a lot and cannot be 
expected to fall much farther. As the Financial 
Times diarist pointed out, it would take more 
than a 40 per cent. fall in earnings to put BMC 
on the same earnings yield basis as the Financial 
Times index today. This index has fallen by about 
11 per cent. to afford an earnings yield of 94 per 
cent. and a dividend yield of nearly 44 per cent. 


The Brewery Front 


The slight fall recently in beer consumption 
suggests that brewery shares should be reviewed. 


The results of UNITED BREWERIES—formerly 
Northern Breweries—for the year to end-Sep- 
tember were up to expectations, but investors 
who followed this recommendation lower down 
might well take profits, especially if the price 
recovers to over 14s. On an annual rate of 11 per 
cent. the dividend yield is around 3.9 per cent. at 
13s. 103d. This group has expanded very fast by 
acquisition and needs time for digestion of its 
scattered subsidiaries. I prefer the sort of 
amalgamation carried out in the merger of Scot- 
tish Brewers and Newcastle Breweries. A divi- 


dend of 14 per cent. is forecast for the merger | 


company SCOTTISH AND NEWCASTLE, but estimates 
of current earnings work up to 34 per cent. and 
if the dividend is raised, as seems possible, to 16 
per cent. the potential yield at 84s. is close on 
4 per cent. Another merger which should show 
better results is TETLEY-WALKER. At 46s. the shares 
yield 4.2 per cent. on the indicated 10 per cent. 
dividend, but here again an increase is not impos- 
sible. A merger which I would like to announce 
is that between MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS and 
ANSELLS, which are already closely connected 
in the midland area. A dividend of 18 per cent. is 
possible for the latter and if my estimate turns 
out to be correct the shares at 86s. 6d. to yield 
just over 4 per cent. are still attractive as a runner 
in the merger stakes. MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS 
may, however, be party to another merger. I 
prefer these shares to Ind Coope or Bass. 
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Company Notes 


N February this year, Sir Stuart Goodwin, the 
| haere of Neepsend Steel and Tool, reported 
that there had been a serious recession in the 
company’s business during the first part of the 
year, but that conditions had now improved. This 
turns out to be the case, for the actual net profit, 
after tax, for the year to March 31, 1960, is up at 
£702,338, thus halting the downward trend over 
the past three years. The group’s interests cover 
a wide range of finished steel goods, and, with 
the vast expansion planned by the steel industry 
over the next five years, the company should 
participate in the industry’s prosperity. Early this 
year a valuable asset was acquired, G. H. Black- 
burn, manufacturing equipment for the steel. 
making industry, and this company will be con- 
tributing to the group earnings. It is to be hoped 
that Sir Stuart will have something to say at the 
annual general meeting on December 6 on the 
current year’s prospects. During the year the 
capital was increased by a 25 per cent. scrip issue 
(as it was in 1957); the same dividend as for the 
past several years, 5s. (50 per cent.), is being paid. 
The balance sheet is remarkably strong with 
current assets of £4,932,044 against current liabili- 
ties (including future taxation) of only £1,290,442, 





| COMPANY MEETING 


THE BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION LIMITED 





RECORD OUTPUT 


Sir LEONARD Lorp, K.B.E., Chairman of the British 
Motor Corporation Limited whose Annual General 
Meeting will be held on December 14th at Birming- 
ham has sent to his shareholders an inspiring report 
in which he says: 

One of the major responsibilities of management 
is to give practical recognition to the fact that 
development must go hand in hand with expansion. 
The results reveal that this responsibility has been 
given satisfactory fulfilment during 1959/60. 

The average output of all vehicles increased by 
3,600 units per week, and the total volume of pro- 
duction was 669,122—a record by a margin of no 
less than 32% over the previous best of 1957/8. 
The resulting turnover was also a_ record at 
£346,000,000, enabling us to propose a final divi- 
dend of 74d, making a total of one shilling per 
share for the year. 

Sports car demand and production continued very 
vigorously with 55,398 of these models produced, 
predominantly for overseas. This was another record 
by a 23% margin, The total output of light com- 

mercial vehicles was 93,134, an advance of 24%, 

whilst the heavier vehicles of I-ton load rating and 

upwards totalled 38,169, a 49% increase. Finally, 

Nuffield tractors also made their contribution with 
| a 43% advance, so that it is true to say that we 
thrived with all our products in 1959/60. 

The overall plan for expansion of output can be 
summed up as one providing the means to producé 
a million vehicles per annum, backed by a world- 
wide Service organisation raised to the highest peak 
of efficiency. In doing so we are also making @ 
major contribution to the Government's plans to 
spread employment more evenly throughout Great 
Britain. 

B.M.C. exports rose far beyond the figures of the 
previous year with 286,409 vehicles produced for 
overseas. The all-important home market has been 
remarkably vigorous and resilient for many months. 
For the year we secured 35% of the registrations of 
new cars with 294,257 units sol. 

With a full appreciation of all the influences at 
present at work I am in no way pessimistic as to 
the future. The present uncertainties are nothing 








new and will pass. 
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The 5s. ordinary shares at 42s. 9d. xd. yielding 
5.8 per cent. must have possibilities apart from 
giving a good income return. 

Wallpaper Manufacturers have certainly 
reaped the reward from their heavy outlay last 
year of more than £8 million on plant, machinery 
and trade acquisitions, which included minority 
holdings in K.L. Holdings and Smith and Walton. 
I; is not surprising therefore to find a bank over- 
draft of £556,000 against cash and investments in 
the previous balance sheet of £54 million. Profits, 
after tax, for the year to June 30, 1960, have risen 
from £2,158,495 to £2,869,128, and these do not 
reflect a full year’s trading of the recent acquisi- 
tion. Having regard to the heavy demand for the 
company’s products—wallpaper, paints and var- 
nishes, etc.—the group’s profits should continue 
to expand in spite of keener competition. 
The dividend has been stepped up from 20 per 
cent. to 25 per cent., which is well covered by 
earnings of 92.5 per cent. Even so, it might 
be too optimistic to look for another divi- 
dend increase next year, but the £1 deferred 
shares, in spite of their recent rise to 158s., at 
which price they yield 3.1 per cent., are a first- 
class holding. 

William Sugg, lighting, heating and ventilation 
engineers, have more than doubled last year’s 
trading profit for the year to June 30, at £176,678, 
which is now about the same figure as for 1955— 
the years between were not nearly so profitable. 
It is encouraging to learn from the new chairman, 
Mr. R. W. Young, that orders for the first quarter 
of the current year are considerably in excess of 
those of the previous year. The tax charge is of 
course heavier and leaves a net profit of £60,319 
against £29,375, from which a dividend of 224 per 
cent. is being paid. It looks as if the company’s 
future is now more soundly based; the Ss. 
ordinary shares at 16s. 3d. yield 6.8 per cent. 

Pontins Holiday Camps have had a remarkably 
successful year to May 31, 1960, the trading profit 
having jumped from £140,676 to £190,125. Since 
the close of the year they have acquired Cabin 
Holidays for £180,000 and Middleton Tower 
Holiday Camp, valued at around £500,000. Both 
these acquisitions are expected to produce bigger 
pre-tax profits than last year’s, which were 
£29,000 and £33,000 respectively. Last December 
£252,500 was raised by a rights issue, but the 
chairman, Mr. F. W. Pontin, intends further to 
extend the company’s interests and is paving the 
way by increasing the authorised capital from 
£750,000 to £1 million. Deposits for future 
accommodation are now £113,000, but there is a 
bank overdraft for a similar amount. A dividend 
of 30 per cent. is being paid against 25 per cent. 
and the chairman expresses his confidence in the 
future by declaring an interim dividend of 15 per 
cent. for the current year against 124 per cent. 
A total dividend of at least 324 per cent. might 
be expected for 1960/61, in which case the 2s. 
ordinary shares, now at IIs. 6d. yielding 5.2 per 
cent., would return 5.9 per cent. 

Leeds Permanent Building Society is Britain’s 
fifth largest, its total assets for the year to Sep- 
tember 30, 1960, reaching £138.13 million. 
During 1960 all building societies have experi- 
enced an increasing demand for house purchase 
loans, some of them having to turn business 
away. However, the Leeds were able to increase 
their mortgage loans by nearly £2 million to a 
record total of over £22 million. Investors’ 
balances are now £128.9 million and shareholders 
receive } per cent. more at 34 per cent. (tax paid) 
and depositors } per cent. more at 3} per cent. 
The financial position is very strong, cash and 
investments amounting to 16.4 per cent. of total 
assets—cash £8.3 million. 
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“I have implicit faith 
in the future 
of this great company” 


Mr. John Bedford, 
Chairman and Managing Director 


The Annual Genera! Meeting of Debenhams Limited was held in London yesterday. 
The following are the salient features from the Chairman’s circulated Statement. 


GROWTH OF THE GROUP 

In the last three years the total assets of the Group have increased from 
£51,000,000 to £69,000,000, the Capital and Reserves from £32,000,000 to 
£45,000,000 and the Consolidated Trading Profit from £5,547,117 to £7,884,169, 
This state of affairs is due partly to favourable conditions of trade and partly 
to the results of the policy of expansion pursued. I am determined that we shall 
continue to progress. 


DIVIDENDS 


A Final Dividend of 1/4d per share is recommended for payment on the 
Ordinary Shares making 1/l1d per share for the year, compared with 1/8d 
per share for 1958/9. A total dividend at a rate of not less than that for 1959/60 
is forecast for payment in the current year on the Ordinary Shares (as increased 
by a scrip issue proposed on the basis of one for ten). 


EXPANSION 
The Group’s expansion programme falls under three headings :— 


(1) Expansion by the purchase of large departmental stores in towns where 
the Group is not represented. 


(2) Expansion by developing and extending existing departmental stores where 
the Group has space available and trading results justify it. 


(3) Expansion by diversifying the Group's interests and acquiring businesses 
whose activities form a reasonable merger with our main activities. 


THE DEBENHAM ORGANISATION 

The Debenham Organisation comprises 137 retail establishments, 7 wholesale 
businesses and 4 manufacturing concerns in the United Kingdom, together with 
Debenhams (Belgium) Ltd. in Brussels and Debenhams (Australia) Pty. Ltd. in 
Melbourne and Sydney. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


I have implicit faith in the future of this great Company, which now occupies 
so important a position in retail distribution. Trade to the end of September 
this year constitutes another record and, excluding mew busimesses acquired, 
shows a satisfactory increase over last year. , 

I feel confident that the prospects of the Company for the coming year augur 
well. 


DEBENHAMS 
LIMITED 


91 Wimpole Street, London, W.1 
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Nought for Homework 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


I Have in front of me 
two books which between 
them seem to give me 
just about everything I 
want to know about 
housework: the new 
Mrs. Beeton’s Home 
Management sections, 
and the Domestic En- 
cyclopedia, by Dorothy 
Davis, which has the cun- 
ning answer for just 
about every domestic 
situation that is likely to arise. It is easy to sit 
in front of these-beoks and see oneself diligently 
rubbing wax over the writing on a parcel to 
keep the ink from running; leaping forward 
with borax and glycerine and methylated spirits 
and tetrochlorine whenever anybody knocks 
over anything; sitting in a sparkling home know- 
ing that every corner has been turned out 
thoroughly every week in accordance with Mrs. 
Beeton’s routine. And possibly not everybody is 
afflicted with such a feeling of despair at the 
unattainability of it all. 

To do them justice, both books seem to take 
a moderately realistic (i.e., moderately depressed) 
attitude. In the encyclopedia there are not only 


pieces about waxing the floors, but mention 
of floor seals for wax avoidance. If the 
domestic encyclopedia gives six ways of cleaning 
windows without mentioning the magic word 
window-cleaner, Mrs. Beeton does have a section 
on what you can expect from chars. 

One phrase about chars, however, rings false 
to me. She says: ‘It is often best to work along- 
side this kind of help, at least for the first week 
or two, to show her what is expected right from 
the beginning.’ I don’t believe it. 

When I am in luck I have a char; when out 
of luck I have occasionally been a char. In spite 
of the fact that chars never actually work to the 
set time they are paid for, but to a given amount 
of work, I should say that if you breathe down 
their necks for the first two weeks they won't 
be there by the third. In one of my charring 
jobs the woman left a little note the second time 
I came saying how well I had cleaned the place; 
and a little note on the fifth time saying how 
well I was going on cleaning the place. On the 
sixth occasion the little note said would I kindly 
clean the windows in addition to my regular 
work; and, still swelling with pride, I did. 
Another woman followed me round pointing 
out the bits of dust I'd left; as soon as she was 
out of sight I would scamp through it as quick as 





SEGRETS OF THE 
WHITE NILE 


7 search for the sources of the Nile produced one of the bitterest controversies 


in the history of British exploration. 


Richard Burton and John Speke, Samuel Baker, Henry Stanley and the great David 
Livingstone — all were involved in the grim struggle for the river’s secret. 


The dramatic story of their exploits is now told by 


ALAN MOOREHEAD 


with all the descriptive brilliance which has marked his earlier books on Africa. 


This notable series begins on Sunday — only in 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


One of the world’s great newspapers 


I could, and left after a week or two, 

I did learn one or two home truths—or home 
tricks, maybe. I found that shining taps and 
rimless bath gladden the heart in a way that 
removing no matter how much invisible fiuf 
from behind something never does; that a heavy 
vacuum cleaner that won’t go into corners and 
has to be assembled like Meccano and stowed 
away later is more trouble than it’s worth; that 
arranging the mess in neat piles makes a room 
instantly look quite unfairly cleaner than it did 
before: that tidiness, in short, is more use on a 
day-to-day basis than cleanliness. This fills me, 
as an entirely untidy person, with deepest gloom. 

Untidy is perhaps too mild a word; slut would 
be a better one. Being a slut is of course partly 
a matter of ‘bad luck as well as bad manage- 
ment: things just do boil over oftener, fuses blow 
sooner, front doors bang to leaving us outside 
in our dressing-gowns; but it goes deeper than 
bad luck. We are not actually incapable of 
cleaning our homes: but we are liable to: re- 
organise instead of scrub; we do our cleaning. 
in a series of periodic assaults: a mother-in-law 
has only to appear over the horizon-and we act 
like the murderer in the Ray Bradbury story who 
kept on wiping the finger-prints off the fruit at 
the bottom of the bowl. We work in a frenzy; 
but unfortunately the frenzy usually subsides 
slightly before we have got everything back into 
the cupboards again. 

What I am not sure of is whether this frantic 
resistance to housework of any kind is an 
absolute personality defect, such as I and other 
sluts might have suffered in any age; or whether 
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it is, at least in part, bred of the conviction that 
housework is avoidable. No doubt we realise 


jntellectually that if seven maids with seven mops 


should sweep for half a year the place would 


-Jook a whole lot better; but we have heard the 


words ‘labour-saving’ and ‘career’ too often for 


‘us to feel that we are being finally judged as 


women by the way we run our houses. What is 
wanted is an incentive. Hunger or greed will 
ultimately impel the laziest of us toward some 
form of cooking, but when it comes to house- 
work the one thing no book of household man- 
agement can ever tell you is how to begin. Or 
maybe I mean why. 

Perhaps no book can answer it completely; 

but what I am waiting for (apart from my char’s 
return from hospital) is a book that starts off 
on the assumption that all sorts of goads and 
bribes are necessary to get some of us up off 
the hearthrug and doing the housework at all, 
and takes into account the fact that the rooms 
to be tackled are likely to be in pretty rough 
shape. It took years, for instance, to discover ways 
of weighting down wastepaper baskets to stop 
the cats unpacking them all over the floor, or 
to know that only whistling keeps them from 
joining in the bedmaking, still longer to realise 
that when a room is in a really awful state, the 
only thing to do is to pick up everything you see 
in the order you see it, and not attempt any sort 
of classified rationalisation until you can at 
least see the carpet. 
_ For all our inefficiency, we keep feeling that 
there must be some magic knack of getting the 
place straight. One way, which I have had 
recommended to me by men, and was astonished 
to find set out neatly in an American slush 
magazine, is to time the work and race yourself 
against the clock; with a pinger or an LP record 
you can even insure yourself against forgetting 
to look at the clock: the silver cleaned by the 
end of the slow movement, the curtains up in 
time to get down and move the needle on from 
the place where it always sticks. I have hopes 
of this theory. 

Another approach, towards which I have been 
groping for some time, assumes that there are 
those to whom it is no use saying “Throw out all 
magazines after a week and never let the sun 
go down upon the washing-up.’ Instead, one 
should institute a series of catch-alls which keep 
the refuse out of sight until one of our clean- 
ing seizures takes place: an enormous, old- 
fashioned laundry basket is what is wanted for 
the magazines in the drawing-room; for the 
laundry itself you need something more the size 
of a dustbin; it is better to give up pretending 
that the bucket will be religiously emptied every 
day, and get a bigger one to stop the garbage 
spewing out over the kitchen floor. Our ideal 
home is something like a billiard table: with 
pockets here and there to catch what falls. 

It is beginning to occur to me, too, that there 
is another incentive that is insufficiently avail- 
able to the housewife. To put it another way, all 
the wrong people are doing the drinking. 
Executives, who have to work with the mind, 
have difficulty in punching their lethargic brains 
through the afternoon’s work after a few lunch- 
time drinks—and indeed I understand that one 
tycoon is considered the best thing that has hap- 
pened to British industry since the Spinning 
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Jenny, simply because he has decreed that all his 
firm’s business meetings be held in the mornings. 
But for dashing through the housework with a 
gay song on the lips;.a short snort is invaluable; 
as any working wife can testify who has ever set 
aside a solitary evening for the housework, and 


Parents and Children 
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set aside her book half an hour before her 
husband comes home. 

When I finally get around to writing the Slut’s 
Handbook, there will be a whole chapter on 
Alcohol as an Aid to Housework—and I don't 
mean for getting grease out of the carpet. 


Tell Me, Doctor 


By MONICA FURLONG 


Tuere has been for 
some years now a grow- 
ing fashion in women's 
magazines to explore 
female biological pro- 
cesses with a kind of 
clinical coyness which 
doesn’t entirely conceal 
the relish. 

‘She walked into my 
consulting-room, a slim, 
attractive woman of 
about forty-five with a 
worried expression. She told me that she became 
tired more easily than usual, was subject to 
humiliating attacks of tears, and was no longer 
menstruating regularly. I explained to her that 
the menopause (as it is .called) is really 
adolescence in reverse and nothing whatever to 
worry about. There is no reason why it should 
make a woman any less attractive than before, 
and when it is completed—usually at about the 
age of fifty—a woman should have many years 
of happy sex-life ahead of her.’ And so on. 
Those of us who have been keen students of 
the magazines for years now can do this sort 
of thing in our sleep and have developed a 
cheery expertise about menstruation, pregnancy 
and childbirth, as well as all the muddles the 
flesh is heir to, that ought to qualify us for some 


sort of examination in feminine anatomy. 

Questioned about the purpose of such 
articles, the editors would doubtless reply that 
they are intended to dispel fear and ignorance 
about natural human functions, and though it is 
hard to believe that there are still readers too 
dim-witted to have picked up the few, simple 
biological facts on which all this euphemistic 
embroidery is hung, 1 suppose there is the 
glimmer of an idea there somewhere. 

In their passionate concern to build up a 
bright, confident attitude in their readers, 
though, I wonder if they don’t try to paint too 
rosy a picture and come dangerously near to 
dishonesty. An Australian women’s paper a 
reader sent me recently illustrated the point 
rather nicely. The writer began by describing a 
Victorian girl scared out of her wits by the un- 
expected onset of puberty, appalled by the 
surprises of her wedding-night, living out her 
numerous pregnancies in embarrassed and idle 
seclusion, and facing her confinements with 
terror. Finally, by the time the menopause was 
over she was an old lady, content to totter down 
to the grave from a cosy seat in the chimney 
corner. I suppose this might be considered a 
reasonably fair picture of the era, though 
elderly relatives of my own always gave me the 
feeling of looking back on their childbearing 
days with a kind of sombre gusto that scarcely 
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STARVING 


actually starved to death. 


whatever being deducted for expenses. 


London, W.5. 2 


Reproduced by kind permission of Daily Telegraph. 





From Mr. Clement Davies, M.P., and others 


Sir—May we appeal to your readers for help for the Bedouin Arabs, a total of 85,000, 
many thousand of whom are starving in the Jordan desert? 

Three years’ successive drought has completely destroyed all crops, and all grazing 
lands are barren, with the result that their herds of camels, sheep and goats are dead 
and they are left without means of survival. Thousands are starving; some have 


War on Want has opened a special fund for their aid and undertakes that every 
penny contributed to this fund will go direct to provide help for them, nothing 


Contributions will be most gratefully accepted and should be sent to the Rt. Hon. 
James Griffiths, M.P., Hon. Treasurer, War on Want, 9 Madeley Road, London, W.5. 
Please mark cheques and postal orders ‘Bedouin Arab Appeal’’ or enclose a s'ip of 
paper with any money sent ‘‘For Bedouin Arab Fund””’. 


BEDOUINS 


Yours faithfully 
CLEMENT DAVIES, 
JOHN BIGGS-DAVISON, 
ARTHUR HENDERSON. 
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inspired pity. The article went on to contrast the 
life of the modern girl and woman, briskly 
playing games throughout adolescence, living a 
gay social life or getting on with her career 
throughout pregnancy (in high heels and dainty 
maternity garments) and bustling about the 
community, chic and blue-rinsed, in what used 
to be known as the ‘difficult’ years. If, it had the 
temerity to suggest, a woman felt sick or weary 
during pregnancy, it was probably because she 
was subconsciously afraid of having the baby, 
or had not accepted the idea. If she felt any 
aches and pains at any other time it was because 
the idea had been bred in her by her mother or 


other old-world associates. In other words, 
everybody except ninnies felt well. 
Were the Victorians such fools? Have 


women’s bodies really changed such a lot? 
Suppose that childbirth, however naturally pre- 
pared for, is genuinely painful and a little 
frightening, suppose that pregnancy is a time of 
considerable weariness and indifferent health, 
suppose that the menopause is a rather miserable 
interlude, suppose that menstruation is uncom- 
fortable (and there is at least as much evidence 
for supposing that these things are so as that 
they are a result of conditioning), then why must 
we complicate our reactions with a self-conscious 
stoicism? Why do we have to enjoy everything? 
There is a curious fallacy at work here—possibly 
kicked off by Dr. Dick-Read—which suggests 
that because a thing is natural it ought not to be 
painful. This is surely a naive view of nature, 
which has always been sublimely indifferent to 
suffering, provided its own crude ends were 
achieved. So long as a woman bears children, 
nature does not worry whether she enjoys the 
process (or at least not after baiting the trap). It 
is up to human ingenuity to make the details 
bearable. 

Perhaps I ought to mention at this point that 
{ am myself in the middle of pregnancy, and 
therefore either more biased or more realistic 
about nature-than usual. What, I long for the 
uplift writers to tell me, does one do if one feels 
sick, or too bone-weary to move out of an arm- 
chair, or occupied with a vague, inexplicable 
sense of menace? Are high heels, dainty 
maternity clothes, and a conviction that one 
needs to pull oneself together the answer? Or is 
there more to be said for a nice Victorian 
wallow? 
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Christmas Presents 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Ir was in another age 
(and another Spectator) 
that Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley remarked, ‘It hap- 
pens very well that 
Christmas should fall 
out in the middle of the 
Winter.’ Christmas shop- 
ping is certainly a winter 
sport (only slightly less 
hazardous than ski-ing), 
and in a drear-nighted 
December it is almost a 
pleasure to get off the 
wet, foggy streets into” 
the overheated, overcrowded department stores. 

But for me it is the little, unpublicised shops 
which attract most and usually reward best in 
terms of out-of-the-way presents and value for 
money. Primavera, for instance (149 Sloane 
Street, SW1, and 10 King’s Parade, Cambridge), 
may be better known for its exhibitions of tex- 
tiles and ceramics than as a happy hunting- 
ground for cheap and original Christmas 
presents. 

Each Christmas Sam Smith sends Primavera 
new versions of his hand-carved toys. This year 
there is a tiny, brightly coloured Victorian 
bathing machine with two or three shy bathers 
emerging from the awning (15s.) and a miniature 
pub with delicately carved and gaily painted 
boozers and bottles (18s.). A 3 ft. red wooden 
shoe-horn from Norway (10s. 6d.) might be 
taken as a subtle hint that you do not think the 
recipient finds bending down quite so easy any 
more, Plain Swedish amphora-like decanters in 
white glass (13s. 3d.) would do honour to a 
vintage claret, while being cheap enough not to 
embarrass the most ordinary ordinaire. For 
people who think that the best is just good 
enough for their cats (or small dogs—nothing 
larger than a lap-of-luxury Pekinese), there is .a 
shallow, round basket on a black metal stand 
(42s.) People who temper their passion for 
puppies and pussycats with a sense of propor- 








‘And its coffee is superb!’ 


tion would probably use these elegant baskets 
to display flowers or plants. 
* 

There’s no longer any difficulty in getting 
foreign currency to pay for magazines from 
abroad, and a subscription to a magazine that 
you won’t even find at the hairdresser’s makes a 
good present. Any good newsagent will arrange 
this for you. Why not something like The New 
Yorker or even The Reporter, or for someone 
with languages, Du or L’Oeil? 

And now a word from our sponsor. A gift 
subscription to the Spectator only costs 25s. for 
a year to any address in the world. 

* 

Two ways in which you can pay for some- 
thing that the recipient can take up at his or her 
convenience are these: go to any Singer Sewing 
Machine branch and you can arrange to have 
someone take sewing lessons (eight lessons for 
£2 10s. and they will lend you a sewing machine 
to practise on while you are taking the lessons); 
or go to any British School of Motoring branch 
and get vouchers for one driving lesson for 25s. 
or six lessons for £5 19s. 6d. 





For a kitchen present, call at Cadec (27 Greek 
Street, W1) or write for their detailed illustrated 
catalogue. Cadec’s kitchen shop is for the ama- 
teur cook what Father Christmas’s North Pole 
workshop would be for someone under ten. 
Beneath an almost magical disorder of copper, 
earthenware, wood and cast-iron there is @ 
logical arrangement understood only by Madame 
Cadec and her helpers. (Madame Cadec should 
be elected the Queen of Soho as she provides the 
means of preparing what nearly everyone else 
in Soho is selling.) From the tiny cocottes for one 
baked egg (3s. 6d.) through a riot of moulds and 
cutters to the vast copper salmon kettles 
(£28 10s.) the batterie de cuisine is complete. 
There are marmites, casseroles and terrines (all 
sizes, shapes and prices); business-like carbon 
steel knives (from 9s. 3d.) with flexible blades 
and riveted ebony handles, forged by the 
Sabatier brothers to last a lifetime, as well as 
French weights from 70s. a set. Made of brass 
and fitting neatly into a specially designed 
wooden case, they would be welcomed by any- 
one who has tried to weigh out ingredients given 
in grammes and kilos on scales graded in ounces 
and pounds. A pestle and mortar costing 16s. 6d. 
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is a necessity in any serious kitchen even if it 
does boast an electric mixer, So is that time- 
saving gadget the mandoline (15s. 9d.), an in- 
genious construction of adjustable wooden plat- 
forms and stainless steel blades, for slicing and 
shredding with accuracy and speed. - 





The Parkway Gallery (58 Parkway, NWI) 
offer a large variety of small ceramics costing 
anything from 7s. to £7 as well as an impressive 
bargain line in original paintings (1 gn. to 3 gns. 
including frames). 

Immediately opposite the gallery is Palmer’s 
Pet Stores where a small girl I know often goes 
to talk to the monkeys. A monkey (from 15 gns.) 
is not everyone’s idea of the ideal gift, but 
Palmer’s (35 Parkway, NW1) have more practical 
and less expensive animals to offer. Guinea-pigs 
at 8s. 6d., rabbits at 10s. 6d. (the cages for either 
would be about 45s.) and mice Is. 9d. (cages 
from 4s. 9d.). Exotic cage birds cost 35s. for a 
pair of wren-sized orange weavers to £20 for a 
gaudy, garrulous parrot. Ornamental reptiles 
like the red-eared terrapin are 10s. 6d. (plus 
12s. 6d. for a tank), but do not buy them unless 
you are sure there is somewhere to keep them 
warm, such as an airing cupboard, hothouse or 
super-heated radiator. A mongoose can make a 
docile and amusing pet for anyone prepared to 
make an initial outlay of one pair of strong 
leather gloves, plenty of patience and £12. 

* 
Shirts for men are always a problem and some 


of the pleasure of receiving a shirt as a present 
is lost if it doesn’t fit and your man has to fold 


_ it back into the box and try to get the right fit 


in the shop (which will be nowhere near his 
office). Made-to-measure shirts are expensive and 
in ready-to-wear shirts we are not as conscious 
of varying sleeve-lengths, for example, as we 
should be. The Americans are more conscious 
of this, so let me recommend Arrow shirts which 
are now available in this country. They have five 
Sleeve lengths, six collar styles, buttons that are 
tough and properly sewn on, and all have breast 
pockets. Prices are from 32s. 6d. up through a 
range of white and coloured, plain or drip-dry, 
cotton or other fabrics. 
* 


When you've done all your shopping you'll 
need wrapping paper. Just for the fun of it, go to 
F. G. Kettle at 23 New Oxford Street (halfway 
between Tottenham Court Road and Holborn 
Stations). It’s next-door to a shop devoted en- 
tirely to ‘jokes’—false noses, stink bombs and 
worse—one of which the proprietor used to hang 
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on the door (maybe he still does) when he went 
out: ‘Vanished for lunch.’ Kettle’s is charm- 
ingly untidy, friendly and old-fashioned: it’s the 
kind of shop where you would expect to be asked 
to pay sums like Is. 114d. for your purchases. It 
has the best collection in London of wrapping 
paper and cardboard boxes and all you need in 
the way of tinsel and bobbles, coloured string 
and tissue paper. Everyone seems to be talking 
at once and there are constant noises off coming 
from the top of stairs you don’t at first see or 
from behind large packing cases. Don’t go at 
the wrong time: it’s very busy at lunch time, it’s 
not open on Saturdays, and on weekdays the 
hours of opening are 9 to 4.30. 
* 

The Casa Pupo (30 Pimlico Road, SW1) is an 
entrancing little shop barely out of the cocoon 
of its opening confusion, the window is arranged 
with seductive perfection and the basement is 
still chaotic. All the merchandise here comes 
from Spain and they are mainly things of 
simple beauty with a practical origin. (The rather 
high prices are partly explained by transport 
costs and customs duty.) 

There are glasses like giant brandy balloons, 
for instance, large enough to hold a baby and 
once used for displaying eggs in Spanish markets. 
They cost eight or nine guineas each and would 
be ideal for showing off flowers, ornamental fish, 
lighted candles or merely their own delicate 
symmeiry. I found the muted blue and white 
craquele pottery particularly appealing, histori- 
cally and visually related as it is to Delft ware. 
There are tulip jugs (£2 13s.), small bowls (£1 15s), 
multiple candlesticks (£4 15s.), and an ink and 
paper stand (£7 15s.) which would have delighted 
William Morris himself. 

* 

I can’t anticipate your friends’ or relatives’ 
taste in gramophone records but there’s a very 
good present for the right sort of person in the 
section of the catalogues usually headed ‘The 
Spoken Word’ or some such. Under this heading 
you'll find everything from Marlowe Society 
recordings of Shakespeare plays to Mort Sahl 
and Shelley Behrman monologues to the 
original BBC version of Dylan Thomas's Under 
Milk Wood to T. S. Eliot reading his own poems. 

An excellent bargain on the musical side is a 
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new recording of Messiah using the original 
score. This comes in the Pye Golden Guinea 
series and is in the form of a folder containing 


three LPs costing less than a guinea each— 


57s. 6d. the lot. 

Do you know someone who wants to learn or 
practise a foreign language seriously during the 
winter in order to be a bit more communicative 
on holiday abroad next summer? You might 
give him or her a recorded course of lessons in 
the appropriate language. Linguaphone courses 
are fairly expensive but very good; the Daily 
Express series is less expensive but adequate. 

* 

A prettier way of investing money for a 
daughter or god-daughter than buying a bond or 
a share is the purchase of an annual Christmas 
pearl which can be presented on twenty-first 
birthdays as a completed necklace. Collingwood 
Jewellers at 46 Conduit Street, W1, match up 
pearls one by one through the years in this 
fashion and are patient if a lean year comes along 
and there is a gap in the chain. The pearls are 
£10 each, starting price. 





Adding towards a basic possession, though it 
may be less grand than a pearl necklace, is a 
sensible way to spike the easily staled interests of 
children. Assuming that your daughter already 
has a doll’s house, Tri-ang is selling interior 
furnishings which can be bought in a suite set or 
as separate items: kitchen units composed of a 
whistling kettle, a stepladder, a refrigerator and a - 





A Christmas message from 
LORD RANK 


PLEASE REMEMBER there is still much that each of us could do to 
see that those who still stand in need are not neglected. Among 
those are the aged, who rightly still wish to feel independent, 
but who cannot, owing to their straitened circumstances, cover 
their simple needs, Some 400 are already resident in our 
Homes—most, gladly contribute something—but we never shut 
our doors to those who cannot for some reason or other make 
such ‘a contribution. 
present moment three under construction. Will you help us 
“SMethis year to add at least 20 to that total of 400, 
: send glad tidings of Christian comfort to the many on our 
waiting list. Please give quickly and from your heart. 

The General Secretary, Rev. R. J. CONNELL, B.A., B.D., will be 

glad to send you the illustrated brochure “The thread of Gold" 


More Homes are needed. We have at the 


Your gift will 


METHODIST HOMES FOR THE AGED 


1 Central Buildings, Westminster, London S.W.1 











stewpan, and other culinary essentials (13s, 6d.), 
a diming room set (12s. 6d.) and complete bed- 
room furniture (14s. 2d.). The separate furnish- 
ings are cheap and handy for Christmas stock- 
ings—a TV set for 3s. 3d. and a hi-fi for 6s. Id. 

For boys, a good ‘add to it’ toy this year is the 
Whiteline Junior Motorways (12s. 6d.), a maze 
of arterial highways made of Swedish leather- 
board. The motorways are suitable for toy cars 
of all models; the ‘Matchbox’ series and the 
‘Dinki’ and ‘Corgi’ types—traffic which can be 
collected gradually throughout the year. Educa- 
tionally, this toy seems very sound: the inter- 
connecting highways and road sections are sign- 
posted realistically and the cars are encouraged 
to travel according to the actual code of the 
road; there are even two model cars for the 
‘learner-driver.’ 


* 


A ‘Plant Your Own Garden’ set by Herald 
Models (24s. 6d.) is, like the motorways, unob- 
trusively educational and possesses almost limit- 
less possibilities for slow expansion. To a basic 
garden of green felt, pavings, walling, brick 
edgings for flower beds and bright artificial 
blooms can be added, a safe bet for both boys 
and girls from four to seven with a flair for 
colour and design. 





Unless you feel compelled to damp down 
rather than encourage crazes, the new Japanese- 
inspired black plastic arm-clinging dolls with 
their weird popped, fuschia eyes, selling here 
under the name of ‘Hugabugs’ (7s. 11d.), are 
quick, easy gifts for teenagers because they 
deflate and can be sent along in Christmas cards. 
Young teenagers are the eager recipients of such 
unlikely toys, not so much as toys per se, but 
as mascots. There are special ‘Teenage Dolls’ 
which have ash-blonde wigs, wear drop pearl 
earrings, nylon stockings and underwear, picture 
hats and glazed cotton stoles and are expensive 
(£4 9s. 11d.). Other teenaged mascots are the 
three-foot-tall washable giraffes and seals made 
by Merrythought (£3 19s. 11d.). A new line in 
stuffed zoological animals this Christmas is the 
‘chubby-cheeked’ look—Merrythought’s pink 
elephant, for no explicable reason, has been made 
to look as if he had mumps. 

All the toys mentioned here can be found in 
the toy departments of the big stores as well as 
the sneciality shops such as Hamley’s. 
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Postscript ar 


Wits the road-building 
well under way, the 
Marble Arch corner of 
Hyde Park looks like a 
newly liberated town of 
the last war. The earth is 
scarred and torn, and 
there are craters in the 
muddy roadway, along 
the sides of which are 
drums of cable, tattered 
screens of wire and pal- 
ings, and piles of pipe- 
lengths that look like gun barrels. Grabs and 
cranes mounted on tracked vehicles might be 
so many tank-transporters, and the roads and the 
newly gouged tracks across the grass bristle with 
temporary notices, some of them hand-scrawled 
—‘Footway closed’; ‘Pedestrians Cross Here’; 
‘Temporary Bus Stop’—that remind one of 
yesteryear’s ‘Out of Bounds to Other Ranks’; 
“Verges Mined’; ‘Prophylactic Station’ and ‘Have 
You Taken Your Mepecrine?’ 

The cruel upheaval of earth, the slimy coat 
of mud over everything, the general crumminess, 
the vague feeling that beyond that next clump of 
trees might be waxen corpses in battledress or 
an alive and alert Jerry machine-gun post— 
nothing discourages the Sunday-afternoon 
speakers, who came out in force last Sunday, 
between half-past two and three as is their wont, 
setting up their ramshackle portable rostrums, 
unfurling their banners, and preparing to do 
battle with such tastelessly facetious hecklers as 
the one who kept yelping at the pleasant, earnest, 
dog-collared parson holding up a crucifix,—“Who 
washed up after the Last Supper?’ 

For it is the religious speakers that get pestered 
the most, it seems. The very old man with a very 
cracked voice who kept breaking into a double 
shuffle, as he sang (to the tune of ‘John Brown’s 
Body’) 





I am going to live for ever, 

I am going to live for ever, 

For Jesus is my life 
was dogged by a short-legged, exquisitely boring 
show-off who danced around behind him, affect- 
ing to wind him up by clockwork at the back. 
And there was a godly man in a greasy beret 
who, every time he paused rhetorically after the 
words ‘Jesus said . . .” or ‘As it says in the 
gospels ... ,’ elicited the cry of ‘’Ave a Guin- 
ness!’ from a bore in the crowd. 

But there was a handsome minister from the 
West London Methodist Mission, with an 
Anglican face and a High-Church-looking cas- 
sock, who had more voice and more wit than his 
hecklers—and a firm line on politics, too. Twelve 
million people had voted Conservative at the 
last election, he said, because they were greedy 
and gullible—a more defensible proposition, it 
seemed to me, than that of the kindly black man 
not far off who kept proclaiming, in a sweetly 
reasonable singsong, that ‘Mr. Macmillan’s a 
Communist, man; Mr. Macmillan’s a Commun- 
ist.’ An Englishman with a Cockney accent and 
a face rather like Michael Foot’s, speaking from 
the rostrum of the English Muslim Mission, 
asked us where was the brotherhood of man in 
thé Christian world, and assured us in the next 
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breath that Jerusalem was a Muslim city and 
we needn’t expect the Jews to be there much 
longer; and three shapelessly cloth-capped men 
with vast, unpruned Tolstoyan beards passed on 
the message of The New and Latter House of 
Israel to another man and me, not a whisker 
between us. 

The best performance and the biggest crowd 
were the handsome Methodist’s, and his runner- 
up was the speaker for the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, a vehement arguer, with his 
audience well under control. Surprisingly so, as 
he looked un-English, which tends to provoke 
some of the old-hand hecklers, and had a marked 
foreign accent, in which he spoke of ‘Ve British 
pipple . . .. and—without a giggle from his atten- 
tive audience, which shows what I mean when 
I say he had them disciplined—that ‘vhat zhe 
pipple demand, and vhat zhe Communist Party 
vorks for, is piss.’ 


* 


There’s so much paddling in strong drink in 
the previous pages of this Christmas number that 
readers who have come thus far must already 
have a slight headache. Let me therefore, for 
once, devote my weekly wine space to potations 
for the morning after. 

Not that any reader of mine, or of this 
periodical, would ever get drunk, but even the 
most abstemious of us have known those morn- 
ings over which the Remembrance of Things 
Past hangs like a thundercloud. In the hopes of 
descrying a silver lining, Byron would take 
hock-and-seltzer (seltzer being soda-water), 
which I have always found a rather mawkish 
mixture. My own preference is for the patent 
medicine, Alka-Seltzer, to which I have paid my 
modest tribute on another page. Take no notice 
of the namby-pamby instructions on the bottle 
about one or two tablets being the adult dose: 
put three or four in a tumbler of water, the 
colder the better, and let any inhibitions you may 
have about belching go with the wind. Raymond 
Postgate has written somewhere that ice-cold 
milk—both on going to bed after a party and on 
getting up—is a sovereign specific. I am not 
sure, myself, that milk is a wholesome drink, 
but I agree with Mr. Postgate in advising against 
the traditional ‘hair of the dog.” Though I have 
known a Horse’s Neck (which is brandy and 
ginger-ale) bring round a sorely afflicted 
destroyer captain to believing that he would live, 
and his ship float. 

As a sheer thirst-quencher on a hungover 
morning I commend a very long glass indeed 
(as it might be one of those trumpet-shaped lager 
glasses) of ice-cold Shloer liquid apple which, 
taken in quantity, is very slightly laxative (and, 
I think, diuretic), which some may find no bad 
thing on a Boxing Day. A more luxurious thirst- 
quencher consists of half champagne and half 
orange-juice (by which I do not mean tinned or 
frozen or ‘squashed’ orange, but the juice out of 
the fruit), also ice-cold. There are those (of whom 
I am not one) that swear by a Prairie Oyster, 
which is the raw yolk of an egg slipped whole 
into a glass containing a tablespoonful of 
Worcester Sauce and a dash of sherry, with a 
flick of red pepper. My own view is that if you 
can even think of a raw yolk of egg, you aren’t 
really hungover. 

CYRIL RAY 
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C lassified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd,, 

Gower Street, wcl. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ANY MEMBER of THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS between 30 and 35 with a good 
administrative background, ready to under- 
take exacting. interesting and valuable 
work for a reasonable salary, should apply 
with details of education and experience to 
Box No. 7374 


BRITISH COUNCIL 
RECRUITMENT PROGRAMME. 
1. General Service Entry: 
Honours graduates (Science or Arts). 
Age 21 to 35. 
2. Studentships: Postgraduate training to 
English as a foreign language. 
Booklet “Appointments 1961" and appli- 
cation forms from Recruitment Department, 
65 Davies Street. London. W.1. Quote 
A.61.P 


GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN RHODESIA 
Social Welfare Organiser. Male, preferably 
between 25 and 40. who will be responsible 
to Director of Social Welfare. for the train- 
ing of Social Workers (African and Euro- 
pean) at University and Sub-University 
levels. University degree or Diploma in 
Social Science, with experience in the train- 
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ing of Social Workers (especially Social 
Case Workers) essential. (A related degree 
in Economics, Psychology or Sociology would 
be acceptable if candidate has necessary 
experience.) Post permanent and pension- 
abie. Salary at appropriate point in scale 


£1,315 to £1,950 p.a. (Special interim allow- 


ance of 5% of salary also payable.) 
Quarters at low rental. Free passages. 
Generous home leave. Low income tax. 


Further particulars and application forms 
from Director of Recruitment, Colonial 
Office, London, 8.W.1. quoting BCE. 
130/3/04/A 5. Candidates should state their 
full names when applying. 


RENDCOMB COLLEGE 
NEAR CIRENCESTER, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER 


The Foundation Governors invite appli- 
cations for the post of Headmaster at Rend- 
comb College, vacant upon the death of the 
former Headmaster. Mr. D. W. Lee-Browne, 
M.A. 

Rendcomb College is a small independent 
endowea boarding school in membership 
with the Governing Bodies Association. 
Expansion is at the present time under con- 
sideration 

Applicants should have a good Honours 
Degree of a British University and suitable 
teaching experience, and preferably have 
had boarding school experience and be not 
more than forty-five years of age. Salary 
commencing at £2,000 per annum with 
yearly increments of £100 rising to £2,500, 
with good accommodation free. Applicants 
— be members of the Church of Eng- 
and. 

Full information as to the College, Salary, 
conditions of service. accommodation, etc.. 
together with a form of application may be 
obtained from the Clerks to the Governors, 
Messrs. Sewell, Rawlins & Logie, 7 Dollar 
Street, Cirencester, Gloucestershire. Appli- 
cations should be returned to them not 
later than 10th December, 1960. 


STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 
Bureau for progressive and interesting sec- 
retarial vacancies 
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FELLOWSHIPS 


PERSONAL 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
SIMON FELLOWSHIP 


The University offers a number of Simon 
Fellowships for advanced study or research 
in the social sciences. This term is used in 
a@ wide sense to include not only Economics, 
Government, etc., but, equally, fields such 
as Education, Jurisprudence and Social 
Medicine. Values within the range of 
#£1,150-£2,050 per annum (Simon Research 
Fellowships) or within the range of £2,150- 
£2,550 per annum (Simon Senior Research 
Fellowships), according to qualifications 
and experience. They are open to members 
of the public services as well as to persons 
with academic experience. Applications 
should be sent. by January 15th. 1961, to the 
Registrar, the University. Manchester 13. 
from whom further particulars may be ob- 
tained, and who will be pleased to answer 
any inquiries regarding the scope of the 
Fellowships. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


‘KRAMPUS DANCE,’ Kensington Town 
Hall, Friday 2nd Dec.. at 8. Viennese Buffet 

Dancing until midnight. Tickets 7/6 
(students 5/-) from Anglo-Ausirian Society. 
139 Kensington High Street. Tel.: WES 9003. 
All tickets at door 7/6. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


FINSBURY ART GROUP. Exhibition of 
Paintings by members. Finsbury Central 


Library, Skinner Street. E.C.1 (Nr. Town 
Hall, Rosebery Ave.). Mon.. Nov. 21-Sat., 
Dec. 3. Open 10-8 Mon.-Fri.: 10-5 Sats. 


Admission free. 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Mr. H. G. Whitehead on 
‘Some eighteenth-century Spanish printers’ 
on the 2nd December at 6 p.m. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES Exhibition: RAY- 
MON COXON—Paintings. R. . PITCH- 
FORTH, R.A.—Water-colours. 19th and 20th 
Century Etchings and Lithos. Leicester Sq.. 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 

MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond Street. 
OSKAR KOKOSCHKA IN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND. Paintings and watercolours. 
First Kokoschka Exhibition in London since 
1927. In aid of Children and Youth Aliyah 
and Save the Children Fund. Nov. 9-Dec. 
15. Daily 11-5. Sats. 10.30-12.30. Adm. 3/6 
Students 1/1. 

NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17/18 Old Bond 
St.. W.1 (associated with Marlborough Fine 


Art Ltd.). Opening Exhibition: Georges 
MATHIEU, paintings and watercolours. 
Admission free. Daily 10-5; Sats. 10-12. 


28th Oct.-26th Nov. 
NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17-18 Old Bond 
St.. W.1. E. W. Nay—paintings and water- 
colours. First one-man exhibition in Lon- 
don, Nov. 29, 10-5. Sats. 10-12 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Henry 
Moore: an exhibition of sculpture 1950-1960. 
Opens tomorrow. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 
2-6; closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 





A CALOTHERM IMPREGNATED CLOTH 
cleans spectacles and prevents misting. 
Keeps all lenses crystal clear. From your 
Optician and Boots Photo counters. Pocket 
Size 1s., Treble Size 2s. 

ANGLICAN GRADUATES and young profes- 
sional people should contact Lidddén House, 
diocesan centre for instruction, personal 
help, retreats, etc., social contacts. Send 
for literature, 24 Sth. Audley St., W.1. GRO 
1684. 


CANCER PATIENT 62726. Man (61), has 
blind wife and is unable to work. The 
daughter bravely strives alone to meet the 
costs of bome and expensive invalid diet. 
Can you please help? Old jewellery, etc., 
gladly utilised. National Society for Cancer 
Relief. 47 Victoria Street, London. S.W.1. 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions. 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis.—Write for 
appointment. R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St.. W.1. or telephone LANgham 
4245. 

GRANTLEY DICK-READ Training Centre. 
Instruction given to expectant mothers and 
others in ante-natal and post-natal care. 
and the management of labour. For further 
information write Box No. 7404. 
DOMESTICS UNLIMITED AGY. for reliable 
flat-cleaners and baby-sitters. CUN 0461. 
HIP BELT OR HARNESS? Test reports on 
brands of car safety belts appear in this 
month's SHOPPER'S GUIDE. Obtainable 
from the Consumer Council, Orchard House, 
Orchard Street. W.1. Subscription 10s. a 
year. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 


or call for our free Price List and Litera- - 


ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 War- 
dour Street. London. W.1. D.X. 


MAKING FRIENDS IN A DIVIDED WORLD. 
The Friends Service Council (Quakers) wel- 
comes gifts and legacies for its inter- 
national service overseas. FSC (25), Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 


PERSONA MOST DEFINITELY GRATA— 
that’s the clever Christmas guest who comes 
bearing marvellous El Cid Sherry. Hosts’ 
and Hostesses’ hearts aré’ warmed by its 
golden mellowness. yaired 
PLEASE DO NOT BUY .. . Cruelly Trapped 
WILD MINK this Christmas. ... 
PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and 
art work copied. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues. leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 
Blenheim St., W.1. MAY 6093. 
STAMMERS. Behnke method by ex-pupil. 
Ward, 26 Connaught Av. E. Sheen, 8.W.14. 


YAS MINA ORPHANAGE, home for 100 
Algerian Refugees, need for support 
urgently requested. They have suffered 
greatly. Collections of old spectacles and 
dentures bring good prices. Please help us. 
Collections to: WAR ON WANT, 9 Madeley 
Rd., EALING. W.5. 











and women. 


The Directors 
Wine Club Ltd 


Membership is open to all business, Service and professional men 


The Club enables you to buy from a cellar of carefully selected 
wines and spirits at extremely advantageous prices. 

The Chairman of the Wine Selection Committee is Mr. Cyril Ray, 
All wines are ideal for immediate consumption. 


- 
APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP TO:— THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
DIRECTORS WINE CLUB LTD., 3:1, BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W..: 


IS RUN BY 
WINE-LOVERS 


—FOR WINE DRINKERS 














“Which 2” 


CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION 
333 HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON. w.C.1. 





reports factually and impartially on the goods 


you may want to a sed on independent ~ “Which?” 
ests. Ve 
For details about 
“Which ?” “Which?” 
is published monthly on annual subscription -~ : 
only £1 to Dept. 7, as a Christmas gift 


The Christmas gift ter only £1 
that lasts the whole year through 


write to 
Consumers’ Association 
333 High Hothern, W.C.1. 
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‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their 


new address to the Subscription Manager 
by — post of the Monday of the week 
affected. 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1,000. carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone. Kent. 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2s. 1.000 words. Easy. 50 
Kingshill Ave., Kenton, Middx. WOR 4823. 


LITERARY TYPING. Expert 2/3d. 1.000. 
Weeks, 47 St. Margaret's, London. 8.E.4. 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
oo. 12 Bournemouth Rd.. 8.W.19. MOU 
6136 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 64d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wal- 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 


TV SCRIPTS typed 1/9 per page. Also 
duplicating Emberbrook. 21 Victoria Road, 
Surbiton 


LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I've meant to write, but I’ve 
been putting it off. No time? For things you 
really want to do you can always make 
time. The LSJ. for nearly 40 years under 
the patronage of leading newspaper pro- 
prietors and editors, has helped thousands 
to success, by personal tuition by corre- 
spondence. It may help you. It costs noth- 
ing to inquire. Free advice and book from 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (SP), 
19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. There 
are LSJ students all over the world. 


AT EASE WITH KNOWLEDGE with 
EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. ‘It’s the 
cheapest true encyclopaedia in the world.’ 
says “The Times.’ 16,000 pages, 8 million 
words. Cash or terms. Ring or write for a 
free copy of the valuable HOW TO USE AN 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA from Dent's, 10-13 Bed- 
ford Street. Strand. W.C.2. (Tem 8981.) 
Nobody will call. 

BOOKS. Review Copies and others in fine 
condition purchased.—D. Levin, 38 Berners 
Street. W.1. MUSeum 4224. 


GIVE A FRENCH Book Club subscription 
for Christmas. Details free from Les Meil- 
leurs Livres. 127 Regent Street, London, 
w.l. 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in this paper's 
columns to be sent to readers who cannot 
otherwise obtain them, Orders accompanied 
by a remittance covering the books’ total 
published price, plus 1s. 6d. per volume for 
postage, should be sent to the Book Order 
Dept.. ‘Spectator, 99 Gower Street. London, 
W.1. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 
dian Agency. Egremont. Cumberland. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle 
House, Fleet. Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MSS. to Dept. C.23. 
FREE. ‘The Professional Touch,” concern- 
ing Courses Criticisms from Dept. C. 23. 


WANT TO WRITE? Then you want Know- 
How! No Sales—-No Feces training means 
writing success for you. Benefit also from 
The Writer, plus two practical writing 
encyclopaedias—free! Send for FREE R.3 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ 
(45th edition). B.A. School of Successful 


Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London. 
Continued Overleat 





FAMILY 
PLANNING 


i ay Ad Semice 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 





Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 
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Help us to rebuild 


To cut down expenses, we have embarked 
on a programme of ‘centralisation,’ which 
will effect substantially long-term economies. 
This entailed considerable additional build- 
ings, to enable us to house at Twickenham 
all our boys with the exception of those of 
the ‘Arethusa.’ 








The cost of this building programme has 
been very heavy, and while the response to 
our Appeal has been most generous, we have 
yet a long way to go, and your generous 
donation would do much to help this good 
cause. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE GUEEN 


Please send your donation to: F.A. Thorp, General Secretary, 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 











SPECTATOR INDEX 


The full alphabetical index of contents and contributors to 
Volume 204 of the Spectator (January-June, 1960) is available. 


Orders, and a remittance of 5s. per copy, should be sent to: 


THE SALES MANAGER 
SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER STREET 
LONDON, WCI1 

















MORAL SUPPORT 


The life-boat service needs more 
than moral support. It needs 
material help. You can give this 
help by sending a donation to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


#2, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.! 


An English Coxswain 
Supported wholly by voluntary contributions. 
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WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—Regent Institute 
(Dept. 'T/85A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


‘WHY LADY C. WAS WRITTEN. = Sex, Lit. 
Cenship..’ D. H. Lawrence 15/6. Peng. Lady 
C. 3/10. ‘Fair Trade’ (retail price mainten- 
ance) 6/6. ‘Paper Backs’ clas. cat. 6.000 
paper bks. fr. fiction to txt. bks. 3/-. Bind 
y.o. kits, 6 for 8/-. All post paid. L.B.S., 16 
Guildford St., Luton, Beds, for all paper 
bks. and books on politics, philosophy, 
sencs., technology and trade. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


FRENSHAM HEIGHTS, 
FARNHAM,. SURREY 
(Co-educational Boarding School) 
Two scholarships of £75 each (one may be 
for Music) to be awarded to boys or girls 
aged 11-13} years on Ist September, 1961. 
Examination in March. Details from the 

Headmaster. . 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR ADULTS 

Ruskin College, Oxford. announces thirty- 
two scholarships for men and women be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 40. for the year 
beginning October. 1961. 

Scholarships cover tuition, board and 
accommodation at the College. and a per- 
sonal allowance. 

Courses are provided in Economics. Politi- 
cal Theory and Institutions. Modern His- 
tory. Industrial Relations, Literature and 
Modern Languages 

No formal educational qualifications are 
required. Students are selected by interview. 
following the submission of an essay. 

Full particulars can be obtained from the 
General Secretary. Ruskin College, Oxford. 

The closing. date for final applications. 
with essays. is 10 March. 1961 


THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS. 
Three Scholarships of £240, £100 and £80 
per annum are awarded on the results of 
an examination to be held in February, to 
girls over 12 and under 14 on October Ist. 
1961. Particulars from the Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL 


eer TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 

B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D.. Degrees; 
dee Also for Law. Professional Exam- 
mations. Propectus E. W. Shaw Fletcher. 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies. Dept. 
B.92. Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


EVENING DRAMA CLASSES. 
welcomed. Stage movement, mime. voice 
production, stage technique. Rehearsal 
classes. three productions a year. Moderate 
fees. Mountview Theatre Club. 104 Crouch 
Hill. N.8. MOU 5885. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University. Law, Accountancy. Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service. Management. 
Export. Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tan College. G.40, St. Albans. or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street. E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive 
training. Prospectus. 


PREPARATIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
London. Oxford, Cambridge. Northern and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 
B.Sc.. B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (I and IT), 
and other exams. Prospectus free from 

Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE. CAMBRIDGE 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary. Davies's. 153 
Holland Park Avenue. W.1. PARK 4654. 
SPANISH LANGUAGE: Intensive course 28- 
30 December. Also PORTUGUESE and 
SPANISH evening classes—new term begins 
9th January. Details from: Canning House, 
2 Belgrave Square. London, S.W.1. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College. 59-62 
South Molton Street. W.1. 
lines). 


Beginners 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BATHING LUXURY PERFECTED! Black 
Forest Natural sparkling Pine-Needle Bath 
Tablets. Delicious fragrance, guaranteed 
refreshing; 21/- per giftbox of 36 tablets or 
29/- per 50. post free. RAVIKA LTD.. 64 
Aldermanbury. London. E.C.2. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS from The Cocklands 
Press, Burford. Oxford. Wood Engravings, 
Colour Prints, etc. Approval post free. 
Prices from 3d. Overprinting a speciality. 


MAY 5306 (3, 
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SDAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD, 
! PRIVATE BANKERS 


? Gross Assets £2,000,000 
“Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
@ deposits for the seventh year in 
« succession, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR:, Davies Investments Ltd. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC? 











BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from the 
Grenfell Assoc lation now at Hope House, 
Great Pet Street London, S.W.1. and sq 
help ou medical work for the fishermen 
living a the Sub-arctic coast of Labra- 
dor. Illustrated leaflet on request 
FOR raidues WHO READ THE ‘SPEC. 
TATOR. A binding case to contain 2 
copies Opens flat Copies easily inserted or 
removed. Greeting will be sent with the 
case if desired. Send instructions and 
17s. 6d. (which includes postage) to the 
Sales Manager The Spectator.’ 99 Gower 
Street. L»ndon. W.C.1 
GIVE MOTORIST friends unique COUNTY 
PLAQUES’ for their cars. Choice all counties 
England. Wales, Scotland with county name 
and insignia in Black on Silver. Yellow or 
Red. (Oxon. and Cambs. in Appropriate 
Blues). Easily fitted front and rear: removy- 
able. Measuring Tjin. x 3jin.. they add 
distinction to any car. Price 15/- pair. Post 
tree. Send Cheque/postal order to: County 
Plaques. T S. Ware Ltd. Wildhern, 
Andover Hants 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths. Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting. Bed. Dress. Church 
Linens. Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegal! Square South. Belfast 1 
Northern Ireland. 


EPICURE 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS SELECTION 
Each carton contains: 3 lb. 10 oz. tin Whole 
Roast Chicken. 1 Ib. tin Finest Ox Tongue, 
1 lb. tin skinless and defatted Prague Ham, 
154 oz. tin Boned Roast Turkey with Mush- 
rooms, 1 lb. tin Swiss Black Cherry Jam, 
5 oz. tin Pate de Foie. 34 oz. tin Sliced 
Smoked Salmon, 5 oz. tin dry pack Jumbo 
size Prawns. 30 oz. tin Pears in Syrup; 
20 oz. tin Strawberries in Syrup. 30 oz. tin 
Pineapple Rings and 1 Ib. tin export quality 
Christmas Pudding. Sent for £4 10s.—2 
cartons £8 17s. 6d.; c.w.o., post paid. 


Grays 


DEPT. S.P.. ORCHARD STREET, 
WORCESTER 


SHOPPING BY POST 

A TEMPTING CONTINENTAL COFFEE. 
Berries or Ground to your personal taste. 
llb. Parcels 7/6 post paid. J. F. CROWLEY 
& SONS. Snargate St.. Dover. : 
BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 value for 
£7 «15s Perfect 14 days free trial. 
CHARLES FRANK LTD.. Saltmarket. Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts.. size chart, from Hol 
royd ani Cooper. 34 Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester 2 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30s. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang 
Ltd.. 2 Corporation Street. Blackburn. 4 
TWEEDS. Superior quality hand woven. 
10/- and 14/- per yard. Patterns 6d. Stamps. 
Norsaga Mills. Mill Str.. Kirwall, Orkney. 


ACCOMMODATION 


GOING SKI-ING this Winter? or Wintering 
abroad? We could probably let your flat 
while you are abroad. or find someone suit- 
able to take your place. Infinite care. Share- 
a-Flat Ltd.. 175 Piccadilly. W.1. HYD 2545. 
(24 hours.) : 
SOUTH OF FRANCE. Wanted to rent for 2 
or 3 weeks in August, villa or house near 
coast, to sleep 13.—Box No. 9000. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


GREECE. Private guests welcomed at com- 
fortable villa on Myhonos from early spring. 
About £57. including travel. for a fort- 
night's holiday. Box No. 7394. 


NEW 17,000 TON CARGO vessel sailing 10th 
December for Lobito. Round voyage of 5/6 
weeks from £100. For details of this and 
other cargo ship travel bargains write 
BOWERMAN ae LTD., 26 ELY 
PLACE, E.C.1. Tel.: HOL 1887. 


London, Wc.l. “Telephone: 


Subscription Rate by surface mail to any or a wa 


World: 30s, per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. Air Mail rates on application. Postage on this i issue: Intand 4d.; Abroad 5$d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1$4.—Friday, November 25, 
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BRISTOL CREAM 24/6 - BRISTOL DRY 21/6 - BRISTOL MILK 20/6 


HARVEYS OF BRISTOL SHERRIES 


PORTS - WINES 
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A Kodachrome photograph 


A fine city, NORWICH 


Thanks to the success of the scheme sponsored by the Civic Trust and whole- 
heartedly supported by the traders concerned, Magdalen Street, Norwich, has taken 
on a new lease of life. Whereas before it was drab, uninteresting and in danger of 
decaying, it has become attractive and colourful. Indeed many towns in other 
parts of the country have been inspired to emulate its example. 

In insurance too, Norwich has been in the forefront ever since the far-sighted 
founder of the Norwich Union Insurance Societies began (as he said in 1797) to 
‘“‘prepare and educate the public towards security and the relief of suffering’. 
Today policyholders in 7o countries throughout the world know they can safely 


entrust all their insurances to the Norwich Union. 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES, NORWICH 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World 


%& If you would like a print of this advertisement, write to the Societies’ Publicity Department 








